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Standardizing School Building Measurements 


C. L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


What is the purpose of measuring school 
buildings, obtaining the cubical contents, the 
cost per cubic foot, and the cost per pupil? The 
answer is contained in the single word “Com- 
parison.” With this data at hand we may judge 
by comparison with similar data on other build- 
ings whether or not we are building economic- 
ally. Or if we are planning to build, we may 
by comparison form some idea of what our 
building will cost. Therefore the standardiza- 
tion of school building measurements is of vital 
importance. 

Educational Classification. 

With the importance of this in mind in 1916 
the National Association of School Accounting 
Officers adopted a report of its committee on 
the “Standardization of School Building Meas- 
urements.” The report of this committee classi- 
fies school buildings as follows: 

1. Lower elementary. 

2. Upper elementary. 

3. High or secondary. 

4. ‘Dormitories. 

If you limit yourself to this classification it 
would be proper to ask in what class you will 
place an elementary industrial school, a junior 
high school, or a continuation school. They do 
not come clearly in any of the above classifica- 
tions, yet as schools they have arrived and will 
have to be placed. The dormitory class would 
indicate that you intend to include boarding 
schools, colleges and universities, and if this 
assumption is correct it will certainly be neces- 
sary to increase the number of classes in order 
to include the special buildings incident to such 
schools. 

I respectfully suggest that the classification 
of school buildings should be limited to public- 
school buildings only, and that the classes should 
be as follows: 

1. Lower elementary. 

2. Upper elementary. 

3. Elementary industrial (including contin- 
uation schools). 

4. High or secondary (including junior high 
schools}. 

5. Industrial or technical high schools. 

Construction Classification. 

The committe’s report classifies building con- 
struction as follows: 

First Class: A building constructed entirely 
of fireproof material. 

Second Class: A building of semi-fireproof 
construction. 

Third Class: 
of wood. 

I recommend that an additional class be estab- 
lished betweén the first and second grades and 
that the classification of construction be as 
follows: 

First Class: 
of fireproof material with the exception of the 
wood surface on the classroom floors, the mini- 
mum amount of wood trim which may include 
a chair rail, picture mold, and classroom door. 
The building to include a ventilating plarit suf- 
ficient to furnish thirty cubic feet of air per 
minute per pupil. 

Second Class: 


A building constructed entirely 


A building constructed entirely 


A building constructed of fire- 


proof materials with the following exception in 


addition to those mentioned in the previous 
class: Wooden corridor floor surfacing, wooden 
roof construction, wooden toilet partitions, etc. 
In this class, however, the walls, floors and ceil- 


ings would be of fireproof construction. 





Note—Read before the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers on May 16, 1917. 


Third Class: A building with fireproof walls. 

Fourth Class: A building constructed prin- 
cipally of wood. 

My reasons for recommending this change are 
as follows: If the committee’s report is strictly 
interpreted it would throw many buildings con- 
structed during the past ten years into the sec- 
ond class. These buildings are almost fireproof, 
yet they contain wooden roof construction with 
wood rafters and sheeting, wooden corridor 
floors, wooden toilet partitions and in other 
respects are not as completely fireproof as many 
buildings in which all of these features are 
built of conerete or other fireproof material. 
As the classification of construction looks to- 
wards a just comparison of the cost of different 
buildings, this change would only be fair to the 
best school buildings which are being built in 
this country today. 

Definition of Cost Units. 

Thruout this country the costs of school build- 
ings are compared by the cost per cubie foot and 
the cost per pupil. Both of these terms are so 
exible that it is practically impossible to get 
any two authorities to agree in measuring a 
building. The cost per cubie foot simply means 
the average cost of every cubic foot in the struc- 
ture. Inasmuch as it costs more to put in 
foundations in a city like Pittsburgh where the 
topography is exceedingly hilly than it does in 
a level city like St. Louis or Cleveland, it only 
seems fair that this fact should be considered in 
establishing a rule for measuring the cubage of 
a building. Also in some cities the sub-surface 
conditions are such as to make the foundation 
Therefore, if the buildings are to 
be judged on a comparable basis, you must meas- 


work costly. 


ure everything above a normal foundation and 
exclude the cost of abnormal foundations from 
the total cost of the structure. I suggest the 
following rule for cubing a school building: 

“For a normal foundation the measurements 
shall be taken from twelve inches below the sev- 
eral basement floor levels and every cubie foot 
of the entire building above this elevation shall 
be measured, including stacks, pent houses, 
steps, balconies, window areas, ete. In case the 
building has parapet walls the measurement 
shall inelude the cubage of the section of the 
parapet wall.” 

Under this rule it is manifestly necessary that 
a normal foundation should be defined: 

“A normal foundation shall be taken as one 
that extends thirty inches or less below the 
basement floor levels.” 

The cost of abnormal foundations outside of 
this rule should be figured as a lump sum and 
should be deducted from the cost of the building 
before obtaining the price per cubic foot. 

The cost per pupil is such an indefinite flex- 
ible sort of term that I cannot understand why 
it has grown into such general and accepted 
use. Your committee’s rule is as follows: 

“The number of pupils which the building 
was planned to normally accommodate in rooms 
designed for classes only, should be used as the 
divisor to determine the cost per pupil.” 

I will mention one case to illustrate the un- 
fairness of such a rule: The Wm. H. McKelvy 
School in Pittsburgh was designed to accom- 
modate 700 pupils at a cost of $222,723, or a 
cost per pupil of $318. After the school had 
been in use for a short period it was decided to 
operate the building on the platoon system. The 
same identical building under this system is now 
housing 1,200 pupils. Applying the same rule 
of your committee the cost per pupil is $185. 
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To cite another case: Suppose you have two 
buildings of the same capacity and exactly alike 
except that one building contains an auditor- 
ium and the other does not. The cost per pupil 
in the auditorium building is necessarily higher 
than in the building without this department, 
and comparatively speaking the costs obtained 
in this instance are worthless. It is possible to 
cite many similar examples. 

To get this on a fair comparable basis we 
must find a term which expresses capacity and 
which can be applied and used to measure every 
part of a school building which has capacity. 

To meet this need IT recommend that the term 
“Pupil Capacity” be permanently abandoned 
and that we substitute therefor the term “Static 
Capacity.” 

By static capacity I mean the total capacity 
of pupils, teachers, and clerks as applied to every 
room and department in a school building. For 
instance, a standard classroom on a fifteen 
square foot basis will accommodate fifty pupils 
and one teacher, therefore its static capacity is 
51. A cloakroom large enough to place the coat 
hooks far enough apart so that no pupil’s coat 
will touch the coat on the next hook has a defi- 
A toilet room has a statie 
capacity equal to the total number of fixtures. 


nite static capacity. 


An auditorium with 20 inch seats placed 30 
inches back to back and not more than thirteen 
seats between aisles has a definite statie capacity. 

In this way, it is possible to formulate a eclean- 
cut rule for measuring the static capacity of 
We will now 


measure the static capacity of a school building: 


any room in a school building. 


Static Capacity of Building “X”. 
Total 


Static Static 


No. Name Capacity Capacity 
16 Classrooms . : 51 816 
16 Coat rooms % 50 800 
1 Assembly room . . Foo 700 
1 Kindergarten .. G2 62 
1 Kindergarten coat room. 60 60 
1 Kindergarten work room... 2 2 
1 Ungraded room .. , ‘ Hy 9 
1 Cooking laboratory 25 eh 
1 Cooking laboratory coat room 24 24 
1 Model dining room. 6 6 
1 Sewing laboratory 25 25 
1 Fitting room a ; 2 2 
1 Sewing laboratory coat room. 24 24 
1 Model bed room.. , a“ : 2 2 
1 Domestic science lecture room 25 25 
1 Bench room : 25 25 
1 Bench room coat room 24 24 
1 Wood finishing room 2 2 
1 Drafting room ......... 25 25 
1 Drafting room coat room : 24 24 
1 Manual training lecture room. 25 2h 
1 Blue print room. are , 2 2 
1 Boys’ play room, 15 sq. ft. per pupil 154 154 
1 Girls’ play room, 15 sq. ft. per pupil 154 154 
2 Community rooms ‘ a wre oo 200 
51 Water closets 1 51 
'g@. Serer ‘ss 1 11 
36 Wash stands ..... 1 36 
24 Drinking fountains dwede oe Oe 1 24 
8 Slop sinks ........ TUTTE Tre 1 8 
1 General office ad errr. ‘ 2 2 
1 Private office ....... cebu ee 1 1 
1 Teachers’ locker room 24 24 
1 Medical inspector's office.... 2 2 
1 Book store room... ; 1 1 
Building contains, static units..... 3377 


Cost $187,346.16 





. nian $55.47 per static unit. 
Static units, 3377 

We now have a rule which really considers 
every element entering into the capacity of a 
school building. 

In advancing this rule, I do not wish to be 
understood that my application of it as illus- 
trated above is absolutely right. I merely wish 
to advance the idea that everything in a build- 
ing which has to do with its capacity should be 
considered and I believe with more careful con 
sideration and study such a rule can be success- 
fully worked out and uniformly applied. 

A complete report for purposes of comparison 
on a school building would be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


Continued on Page 85) 
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Educational Research Versus War-Time Efficiency 


As a nation, we are apparently destined to 
undergo the severest test we have passed since 
the days of the Civil War. 


called upon to raise, equip and maintain a great 


Not only are we 


army but we are also asked to supply the allies 
with the products of our fields and factories. 
These unusual conditions will undoubtedly tax 
our material resources to an appreciable extent. 

In common with the largely increased cost of 
raw material and the products of mills and fac- 
tories, expenditures for the 
schools are continually rising. 


maintenance of 
Some conception 
of what this increase means to the taxpayer may 
be gained from the fact that during the school 
year 1913-14 (the latest year for which statisties 
are available) there was expended in the public 
schools of the United States $11,878,915 for text- 
books and other instruction supplies, $115,554,- 
705 for operation and maintenance of plant, 
and for miscellaneous purposes, and $91,606,460 
for sites, new buildings and equipment—a grand 
total of $219,038,456, not including payments of 
bonds. 

It is likely that municipal authorities during 
this period of high prices will attempt to re 
What atti- 


tude shall the school authorities take with refer- 


trench expenses wherever possible. 


ence to economy in their school departments ? 
If present school budgets are decreased, the 

schools must be deprived of some items of main 

activities hitherto considered 


tenance or some 


essential. If the present budget is continued, 
the additional cost of supplies and equipment 
will mean a similar reduction in certain items. 
To keep the schools on a level with their past, 
it will therefore be the 
school budget or to accomplish the same results 


necessary to increase 
with less money. 

One of the recent developments in the educa 
tional field seems to point a way in which this 
We refer to the depart 
ments or bureaus of educational research which 


emergency may be met. 
have been established in a number of the larger 
cities. 

Our school systems have been notably slow in 
discovering and adopting principles of educa- 
tional efficiency. Some important beginnings 
have been made but today in the average school 
system there is an appalling waste of money 
and of effort in the educational processes. 

The child is the raw 
The finished product is the child who 

We not yet learned how to 
manufacture this product economically. No in- 
dustrial corporation could sueceed if managed 
according to the wasteful methods which prevail 
in the ordinary school system. 

The real solution of financial 
problems of the schools is the widespread and 
thoro application of those principles of educa 
tional efficiency which have been worked out 
during the last decade. 


The school is a factory. 
material. 


graduates. have 


the war-time 


The bureaus of educational research and effi 
ciency already established have been created 
largely in response to the demand for accurate 
knowledge concerning school affairs, to an in 
creasing criticism of traditional procedure and 
to a growing recognition of the value of scien 
tific research in the field of These 
bureaus differ greatly in organization, in fune 
tions and in methods of work. 

Certain 


industry. 


confined their efforts 
largely to the study and formulation of princi- 


bureaus have 
ples governing the measuring of efficiency in 
instruction. Other bureaus have dealt chiefly 
with the problems of promotion and retardation. 
Still other bureaus have emphasized the estab- 
lishment of standards of achievement on the 


F. E. Shapleigh 


part of the children and teachers and the re 


vision of courses of study based upon the re 


A study of 
of business procedure has been an 


sults of earlier research. costs and 
important 
part of the work of other bureaus. 


All of these varied lines of research are grad 
ually creating a fund of experience out of which 
may be developed the conception of a research 
agency ideal in its scope and character. 

notable 
of their 
New York City, 
30ston, New Orleans and Rochester de 


Among the cities which have made 
the 
school systems, 
Detroit, 
serve particular 


scientific investigation 
Kansas City, 


progress in 


mention. These cities maintain 


special bureaus for the purpose of studying the 
schools and their activities. The work already 
accomplished has been extensive and important. 

Established in 1913, the Rochester Bureau of 
School Ki fiicieney is under the direction of one 
Re- 
installed. 
Thru the reports from teachers and principals 


of the assistant superintendents of schools. 


vised educational records have been 
important studies of promotion, non-promotion, 


elimination, and per capita costs have been 


made. Thru the sympathetic and active co-oper- 
ation of the superintendent, the assistant super 
intendents, the school principals and teachers, 
marked improvements have already been made 
with reference to the promotion of pupils, and 
many weak elements of the school system have 
been eliminated. 

In New York City under the guidance of its 
former director, Dr. Shiels, the Division of Ref- 
erence and Research was organized with a staff 
of 26 officers and clerks. This division does not 
include within its scope the educational statis- 
tics of the city. The bureau’s activities covered 
a wide range, including studies of the organiza 
tion and administration of school affairs within 
the city, the conducting of important eduea- 
tional investigations dealing with classroom effi- 
ciency, study of the organization of classes in 
elementary schools, and studies dealing with the 
school and the immigrant, the school lunch ser 
vice, and various other problems connected with 
teaching. It is now suggested that the Bureau 
of Educational Statistics be incorporated in the 
Division of Reference and Research. 


In New Orleans under the efficient direction 


of Dr. Hill, direetor of educational research, 
numerous important studies have been com- 
pleted. Particular emphasis has been placed 


upon the repeating and elimination of pupils. 
Dr. Hill has also applied a number of tests to 
ascertain the attainments of pupils in reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. 

The Department of Educational Investigation 
and Measurement in Boston has largely con- 
cerned itself with the supervision of the revision 
In this work 
the department has secured the co-operation of 


of the elementary course of study. 
teachers and others. Plans for the promotion 
of teachers have also been worked out. 

In Detroit the supervisor of educational re 
search has carried on extensive testing in arith 
metic, handwriting, spelling, composition, read 
ing, ete. 

The and Efficieney in 
Kansas City was authorized in June, 1914. The 
department has spent considerable time in re 


Bureau of Research 


easting educational records and reports and in 


tabulating and analyzing the records of pre 


vious years. Important studies of over-age and 
retardation Standards for 
measuring the work of the schools and for com 
paring the city school system with the schools 


of other Cost 


have been made. 


being determined. 
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cities are 


standards for the various items of school expen 
diture are being developed. 

The Department of Reference and Research 
of the Oakland publie schools has made a num- 
ber of valuable contributions in the field of edu- 
cational research. An the 
methods of 
compiling statistical data is of particular value 


investigation into 


comparative efficiency of various 
to superintendents and other school executives. 

[In some instances private organizations have 
conducted research with 
The Publie Education 
the City of New York, in particular, has con- 


dealing educational 


affairs. Association of 
tributed a great deal to our knowledge of edu- 
cational administration and of special problems 
such as the application of the Gary system to 
the schools in New York City. 

During the past year the Public Education 
Association of Buffalo has conducted a research 
bureau in conjunction with the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This bureau, originating as 
the extended its 
activities to a point where the Chamber of Com- 
merce agreed to finance the bureau for one year 


a committee of association, 


at the request of the board of education and 
the city council, with the understanding that at 
the end of the year the city should take over the 
bureau. This semi-official bureau, during the 
last year, has prepared many special reports for 
the board of education, these reports including 
a 180-page compilation of teachers’ salary sta- 
tisties, studies of janitors’ salaries, and salaries 
and duties of administrative heads and clerks of 
city school systems. The most important work 
of the bureau thus far has undoubtedly been the 
comprehensive investigation of over-age and re- 
tardation now being conducted. 


the Hollerith 


used. 


For this study 
tabulating machines have been 


The foregoing examples are sufficient to show 
the wide range and great importance of the work 
now being conducted by public and private re- 
search agencies. It would appear that work of 
this 


allow us to determine the particular lines of re- 


character has progressed sufficiently to 
search which will be of most value to us in the 
unusual situation created by the world-war. 

It is clear that any type of research which will 
result directly in a saving of money is desirable, 
provided that the quality and quantity of in- 
struction is unimpaired. 

It has already been pointed out that about 
$220,000,000 are annually spent for textbooks, 
supplies, operation and maintenance, sites, new 
Most of the items 
included in this enumeration may be kept from 
increasing or may be definitely reduced under 
the application of the principles of efficiency. 
Buying in quantity in the best markets, stand- 


buildings and equipment. 


ardization of bills, equipment, supplies and text- 
books and rigid scrutiny of the comparative 
costs of the various schools of the system will do 
Pitts 
burgh and other progressive cities have already 
far toward the definite establishment of 
standards regarding school bills and their equip- 

Other cities found it 
satisfactory to adopt uniform 


much to eliminate unnecessary expense. 
gone 
economical! 


textbooks. 
That supplies may be standardized and _ pur- 


ment. have 


and 


chased at reduced prices, has been proved many 
times by municipal purchasing departments. 
The 
should have at their command comparative sta- 
the relative expenditures for 
kind of supplies, ete., for the 
Thru this information it 
would be possible to weed out a 


executive officers of a school system 


tistics showing 
each various 
schools of the city. 
considerable 
percentage of unnecessary expenditures. 
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A study of the cost of courses and of pupil 
hours in the various subjects taught in the 
schools will point the way for a serious consid 
eration of readjustments designed to reduce 
costs. 

If English costs $8 per course in one school 
and $12 in another, or if Geometry costs 4c per 
pupil hour in one school and 12e per pupil hour 
in another, it is likely that an examination of 
the conditions resulting in these wide ranges of 
costs will make it possible to cut down the ex- 
pense in the schools where instruction is most 
costly. 

Studies of age and progress, which have been 
made in many cities within recent years, have 
shown that a large percentage of children are 
progressing thru “school more slowly than the 
normal child. It is not uncommon to find that 
at least half of the children of a given grade in 
a city have spent one or more half years to at 
tain their grade than they would have, had they 
been promoted each half year. This additional 
time spent in school means a greatly increased 
expenditure not only for salaries of teachers and 
for supervisors but also for textbooks, supplies 
and added seating accommodations, heating, 
lighting, and all the additional expenses con- 
nected with the operation and maintenance of 
the school system. The discovering and elim- 
ination of even a moderate percentage of these 
slow pupils would result in the saving of thou 
sands of dollars per year in any city of consid 
erable size. 

Three factors are involved in the matter of 
promotion. Non-promotion may be due to the 
inherent inability of the pupil to grasp the sub 
ject matter of his studies, or it may be due to 
illness, home duties or other factors related to 
the child. Non-promotion may also be due to 
teachers who are insufficiently prepared for their 
work or who are not endowed with the gift of 
imparting knowledge. In some instances it is 
due to the retention of teachers who are no 
longer capable of performing the arduous duties 
connected with the schoolroom. Non-promotion 
in many cases is undoubtedly due to over-strin 
gent standards of marking and of passing 
pupils. 

Superintendents and supervisors should real 
ize that non-promotions due to any of the above 
factors are a definite and considerable financial 
burden to the schoo] department and to the tax 
payers. Any of these factors which ean be 
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J. O. CREAGER 
State Commissioner of Education for Wyoming 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


Mr. Creager, who has been recently appointed com- 
missioner of education for the State of Wyoming, is an Ohioan 
by birth and education. He is a graduate of Yale University 


and received his master’s degree from the same institution in 
1899. He has done post-graduate work in education at Harvard 
and the University of Chicago, and has studied European 


school systems at length 

Mr. Creager began his teaching experience in the rural 
schools of Ohio He has held the position of superintendent 
in a rural township high school and has taught in several 


private academies. From 1900 to 1907, he was president of 
Lebanon, Ohio, University. Since 1907, he has been president 
of the Wyoming State Normal School and dean of the College 
of Education of the University of Wyoming 

During the past ten years Mr. Creager has served in 
various educational capacities in Wyoming He has been 


chairman of the state board of examiners, editor of the officia 
state school paper and a member of the school code com 
mission 

Mr. Creager’s appointment as commissioner has been 
heartily commended because of his unusual organizing and 
administrative ability 


eliminated by investigation and supervision will 
therefore increase the efficiency of the school 
system and reduce the cost proportionately. 
Comparative studies of the various schools of a 
city system will suggest to the alert school exe 
cutive, the schools and the grades which need 
particular attention. 

Once the location and extent of non-promo 
tion is determined, the next step is to locate 
10n-promotions by subjects and courses. We 
have already pointed out the necessity for a 


detailed analysis oft these eosts, by sehools. 


Painting the Outside of the 


And incidentally here is my opportunity at 
last to pay my respects to “the little red school 
house.” You may remember Daudet’s story of 
the mule who saved a kick for twenty years; 
but when the opportunity arrived was “on th 
job” with both feet! I have a kick which | 
have saved for more than twenty years. I trust 
i shall be accorded the strength to make it 
count! Here goes! 

The “little red schoolhouse” is little becau- 
the people who provide it are too ignorant to 
comprehend the meaning or the office of a 
school. It is “red” because red paint is the 
cheapest of paint products and because thos 
responsible for its application have no sense of 
taste or fitness. Along with the equipment of 
the “little red schoolhouse” go the mean little 
textbook, written by men innocent of literary 
talent, sympathetic understanding or sense of 
proportion; and the underpaid teacher, selected 
without comprehension, and held to a curricu- 


lum without object or result. 
How does that strike you as a specimen kick? 


G. B. Heckel, Philadelphia 


As a child I had personal experience of th 
little red schoolhouse. It was both very littl 
and very red. Also, in winter it was very cold, 
im summer very hot and all the year round very 
dirty, very shabby, very poorly lighted and very 


uncomfortable. I could devote my entire paper 


to that little red schoolhouse, but this much will 
stand for all the rest. 

Happily the drygoods box style of architectur 
is passing away, and with it, we may hope, will 
go some of the most objectionable characteris 
tics of the “Little Red Schoolhouse.” And yet, 
in its palmy days that same little red school 


house stood for something. What it stood for 


was really something very fine. The troubl 
with it was that in it the real fell so far short 
of the ideal. It signified democracy of educa 
tion and democracy of opportunity in commun 
ity life. Civilization, in Breckle’s definition, is 
merely the secularization of knowledge. The 
little red schoolhouse was lauded as the great 
American civilizer. Its fault was that the 
knowledge dispensed by it consisted so largely 





The percentage of promotion is one method of 
determining the efficiency of a school or a schoo] 
system. Another method of determining effi 
cleney is thru the application of the so-calle 
educational measurements in the virious sub- 
jects. These educational measurements in writ 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, English, modern lan 
guages, etc., make it possible to compare the 
work of one school with another. The English 
composition instruction which costs, for exam 
ple, $10 per course, may not in reality be as in 
expensive as the English composition in another 
school costing $12 per course, judged by the 
actual attainments of the pupils. This is merely 
a suggestion of the necessity for comparing the 
various educational costs with the various edu- 
cational attainments in different schools and in 
different subjects. 

Other problems which may be considered by 
the superintendent and his staff are: the possi- 
bility of increasing the number of pupils within 
a limit which will reduce cost without detract- 
ing trom the efficiency of the teacher; the even 
distribution of classes in order to accommodate 
the maximum number of pupils; the lengthen- 
the 
number of recitations per child with a view to 


ing of the school day; the adjustment o 


obtaining the maximum number consistent with 
the 
manner calculated to emphasize the more im 


promotion; the arrangement of courses it 


portant and to minimize the least important. 


Unquestionably, .every city school system 
should have a department of edueational re 
search and efficieney. The functions and possi 
bilities of such a department have been sug 
gested in the foregoing paragraphs. This de 


partment, by securing the co-operation of the 
city training or normal school and the utiliza 
tion of interested teacher may accomplish a 
large amount of detsii without over-burdening 
the school departinent with a large office staff. 
The essential element of a successful research 
and efficieney bureau is the director, who must 
be a person highly educated, well trained, exper 
ienced in educational affairs and in the han 
dling of educational statistics. A dire tor with 
these qualifications, given the support of the 
superintendent, supervisors and teachers, ean 
eliminate a large part of the wastes in the edu 
cational process. This is the real solution of 
the war-time financial problems of our publie 


hools. 


Schoolhouse 


of “things that weren’t so,” and that the dis 
pensers of this knowledge were themselves s 
limited—“blind leaders of the blind’—wherefore 
both leaders and led eventually fell into th 
ditch of narrowness, ignorance and prejudice. 
The little red schoolhouse pax ad cinera sut 
is being gradually superseded by the commun 
ity school which, thanks to the trolley, the auto 
mobile and the better highway, serves a wider 
countryside and a larger community. This 
movement, like industrial consolidation, must 
inevitably grow, since it is so obviously logical 
and utilitarian; and while we may lose some 
thing by the change, the net result will be on th 
profit side of our national ledger. t 
[It is, therefore, this communal modern schoo 
and its city prototype that we shall have 
mind chiefly in our discussion of exterior paint 
ing—with an oceasional side remark looking té 
the better tenure of our ancient rural friend, 
the little red schoolhouse. 
In writing I find it impossible to consider the! 
school simply as a building to be painted. The 
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purpose of the building continually obtrudes it- 
self. The future of my country depends so 
entirely upon what is done to our young citizens 
in and by this schoolhouse, that the question of 
its installation assumes all the importance of a 
moral question. 

Do we wish these United States that are to 
be to shelter only a vast herd of efficient human 
animals, comfortable as to body, but material- 
istic as to soul, seeing and seeking nothing be- 
yond a glorified abundance of food, clothing, 
shelter? If so, let us be practical utilitarians 
to the limit. Let us build as solidly, but as 
cheaply as possible, let us ignore beauty of color 
and form and stick to the means of physical 
welfare. But, if on the other hand, we have 
faith that man is something more than an intel- 
ligent animal—that he is in reality a human 
being with all the spiritual endowment that this 
old-fashioned term involves, then, in the name 
of God and humanity, let us cultivate the aspir- 
ing soul as well as the acquisitive body! 

It is with this thought in mind that I run 
over in my mind the exterior design and decora- 
tion of a long list of school buildings, including 
“the little red schoolhouse,” and I feel the in- 
adequacy of any language I should be permitted 
to use in interpretation. 

If the grade of culture and civilization be 
high, that is a very good reason why the archi 
tecture and decoration of all publie buildings 
should be in keeping; if low, that is all the more 
reason why public buildings should suggest 
something better. 

In the matter of school buildings this will 
never happen so long as politicians are allowed 
to dictate. If any community wants good 
schools or good school buildings, the first step 
towards that end is to insist that planning and 
design shall be entrusted to competent hands, 
and that in this program both politicians and 
local talent “with a pull” shall be disregarded. 

An excellent politician may be a very poor 
authority on architecture, engineering or educa- 
tion; and an excellent carpenter, painter or 
bricklayer may be an abominable architect. In 


school it is wise to 


planning, as in painting, 
consider only the end—which is education and 
inspiration. The architecture should be en 
nobling and impressive, the arrangements should 
be intensively designed to interest, attract and 
conserve the young, and the exterior decoration 
should be exemplary of good taste and dignity. 

The color scheme selected will depend, otf 
course, upon the character of the materials; but 
it may be said right here, that a concrete build 
ing should eventually be painted all over, other 
wise it is likely, in time, to suffer from archi- 
tectural smallpox, 

The color scheme should be left to someone 
that knows the rules. These rules of balanee, 
proportion and harmovy are based on physical 
laws that admit of no exceptions. They must 
effect will 
violate the sense of decency or degrade the pub 
lic taste. 


be strictly observed, otherwise the 
Space is lacking to consider this 
matter in detail, but it is important and should 
be entrusted to an expert. A proper color 
scheme can inspire like beautiful music or ‘set 
the teeth on edge like a screeching saw. 

So much for the decorative function of paint. 
[ts office, however, is primarily protection and 
preservation. This 
often overlooked. 


fundamental fact is too 
Much money is invested in 
structures which are afterwards allowed to go to 
ruin simply because the necessity of keeping the 
materials adequately protected is ignored. The 
cheapest thing in the world is good paint—no 
matter what its cost. The Dutch say “Good 
Paint Costs Nothing.” This means that the 
paint, in conserving valuable materials, saves 
far more than its cost. 
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It follows that all woodwork should be painted 
to prevent decay ; all steel or iron work should 
be painted to prevent rust; and conerete sur 
faces should be painted to prevent chipping, 
dampness or discoloration. 

The term woodwork may include the entire 
building or only door and window frames, porch 
floors, porch ceilings, cornices and roofs. One 
or two items in this list—the porch ceiling and 
if desired, left in the 
natural wood and varnished, and the same con 
In that 
woods, like oak, ete., 
the grain should first be “filled” with a good 
hardwood filler. Over this three coats of the 
best obtainable exterior finish or spar varnish 


the porch tloor—may be, 
sideration applies to the ext rior doors. 


ease, if of “open-grain” 


should be applied, and all such surfaces should 
be refinished as soon as they show signs of 
needing it. If paint is preferred, however, the 
porch floor needs special treatment, but the 
remaining surfaces may receive the same treat- 
ment as the rest of the exterior woodwork. 

The rules for painting exposed wood surfaces 
are simple, but rigid. The surface must be dry, 
the weather must be dry and neither very hot 
nor very cold. Knots in yellow pine should be 
well washed with turpentine or burned with a 
painter’s torch (to get out as much of the rosin 
as practicable). Three coats of good paint 
should then be applied, allowing about five days 
for drying between coats. 

The first coat, which is known as the priming 
coat, should be more fluid than the succeeding 
This extra Huidity is obtained by adding 
Both yellow 


pine and cypress require special attention, how 


coats. 


raw linseed oil and turpentine. 


ever, and it is thought advisable to substitute 
about half of 
This priming coat, being the anchor or 


ome benzole for the turpentine 
each. 
foundation coat, should be thoroly and carefully 
worked into the surface by a liberal expenditure 
of “elbow grease.” 

I omit further particularization, because it is 
presumable that such work will be entrusted to 
a practical painter, who knows them better than 
ihe writer. 

As to the type of paint selected, that is a mat 
tor of opinion. The painter may preter to mix 


his own materials as he uses them, from paste 











JOHN H. BEVERIDGI 


Superintendent-elect, Greater Omaha, Nebr 


Mr. Beveridge, who was recently elected Superintendent 


of the Greater Omaha Schools without application on his part, 
is a native of Ohio, and received his professional education in 
Ohio University He began his teaching career in the rural 
schools of Lowa, and from 1897 to 1902 was Principal at 


Glidden He became Superintendent of Missouri Valley in 
1902, and in 1908 was elected Superintendent at Council 
Bluffs where he has served up to the present time Mr. 
Beveridge has been a frequent contributor to educational 
publications and is the author of several textbooks, of courses 
of study and of reports for educational associations For 
several years he was a graduate student at Teachers College, 
New York City 
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white lead, paste Zi OX de, past colors, oil, 


turpentine, dryers, ete., or a good prepared paint 
mia be selected and l atirm with conviction 
that there are many such on the market. 

Good paint however, is good paint, whether 
mixed by machinery in a paint factory or by a 
competent painter in the school basement. Per- 
sonally, | prefer the prepared or ready-mixed 
type; but I should not quarrel seriously with a 
painter who insisted on the other type, tho I 
should take exception if he charged me full 
value for his services as a “pony paint mixer.” 

The roof demands a special paragraph: A 
shingle roof should be painted, because paint is 
preservative and because the right kind of paint 
practically eliminates the danger of fire 
sparks and brands. 


from 
Special paints are made 
with high power of resistance and should be 
used when obtainable; but any good house paint, 
made with mineral or metallic pigments, is effi- 
cient to some extent, in that it will prevent the 
shingles from ‘warping and forming cups and 
will prevent the formation of the highly inflam- 
mable surface fuzz, due to weathering. 

The shingles for a new roof should be dipped 
in the paint before laying, and then allowed to 
dry. At the time of laying the overlapping por- 
tions should be painted anew and the shingles 
laid while this paint is wet, to exclude moisture 
from the joints; and finally the entire surface 
should be given one coat of the paint, after 
laying. 

Tin roofs should be washed with gasoline to 
remove the oil film remaining from the manu- 
facturing process and the rosin left at the sol- 
dered joints. They should then be given two 
coats of a good roof paint. Red lead or sub- 
limed blue lead, or a mixture of 80 per cent high 
grade iron oxide with 20 per cent of zine oxide 
make excellent priming coats. The same paint 
may be used for second coating, if the color of 
the selected priming coat is not objectionable. 
[f it is, any exterior house paint approved for 
woodwork will be satisfactory. Tin roofs should 
be given a fresh coat of paint every three years 
at most. 
ferable. Shingle roofs should be repainted every 
three or four years. 


Intervals of two years are often pre 


| have sometimes wondered why, in a matter 
so important as the safeguarding of our enor 
mous investment in school buildings, we do not 
make proper provision for the regular upkeep 
of these buildings. I have also wondered why 
the enormous business of our National Govern 
ment is not conducted in a businesslike way. 
Perhaps the answer to either question is the 
answer to both. However, the upkeep of school 
properties, being a localized concern, under the 
eye of the public which pays for it, sensible pro 
cedure should be more readily obtained here 
than in the larger world of polities. 

School buildings, like all other buildings, re 
quire periodical repainting and the ordinary 
limit between requirements is from three to five 
years—more generally the former than the lat 
ter. Paint—the very best paint—is far from 
everlasting. It wears out, just as chalk and 
slate pencils wear out, in service. If we don’t 
buy and use paint when our buildings need it, 
Paint is 
cheap at its highest cost, compared with wood- 


we shall later have to buy lumber. 
work at its lowest. There you have the proposi- 
tion reduced to its lowest terms: The taxpayers 
who won’t pay for paint and painting must pay 
at last far more for lumber and carpentering. 
My deduction from this equation is that the 
paint upkeep of every school in the land should 
be included in the ordinary budget appropria- 
tion for maintenance, so that there can be no 
doubt about the work’s being done when it ought 
to be done. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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THE PURCHASE OF FUEL 


William T. Keough, Business Agent of the School Committee of the City of Boston 


The kind of fuel most suitable for heating 
school buildings in any particular locality de- 
pends largely on relative cost, and this in turn 
depends on several factors, the most important 
being the distance from the source of supply 
and the available means of transportation. 

If but one kind of fuel is available, the prob- 
lem of selecting the best fuel is eliminated and 
there remains only the engineering problem of 
designing the heating plants of the school build- 
ings to burn the available fuel in an economical 
and satisfactory manner, and of sufficient capac- 
ity to furnish all the heat needed when called 
upon to do so. 

As few of our cities are so fortunate as to be 
near a supply of natural gas, I have made no 
attempt to discuss methods of testing or pur- 
chasing that fuel. Except for kindling, wood is 
only used for fuel in rural communities, and the 
problem of its economical purchase is so simple 
that it need not be dwelt upon at this time. 

The fuels most commonly used for heating 
school buildings are the several kinds and sizes 
of bituminous, semi-bituminous, and anthracite 
coal, and fuel oil. (In this discussion the term 
“semi-bituminous,” sometimes called “smoke- 
less,” will be used to mean coals with between 
15 and 25 per cent volatile matter, while “bitum- 
inous” will be used to mean coals running 
higher in volatile matter than the latter amount, 
and frequently between 35 and 40 per cent.) 

Until within the last few years, schoo! boards, 
principals, and janitors, at least in some of our 
eastern states, have been favorably disposed to- 
ward the use of anthracite and extremely hostile 
to the use of even semi-bituminous coal in 
school buildings, usually on the ground of clean- 
liness. Except in a comparatively few cases 
such disposition is unreasonable and is fre- 
quently the cause of a substantial waste of pub- 
lie funds. 

In small buildings, where the janitor has 
many other duties to perform in addition to that 
of heating the building, the use of anthracite 
coal is allowable for the reason that fires can 
be built up and left for a much longer period, 
leaving the janitor free to attend to some of his 
many other duties. 

In some cities local laws or ordinances on the 
matter of smoke emission are so drastic that 
many consumers have thought it necessary to 
confine their selection to some one or more of 
the several sizes of anthracite coal. This would 
not appear to be necessary. 

Boiler plants can be designed to consume even 
the bituminous coal so high in volatile matter 
without excessive smoke emission with reason- 
ably careful stoking, while suitably designed 
heating plants without smoke consuming de- 
vices, intelligently operated, consume semi- 
bituminous coal without giving off smoke to 
such an extent as to be destructive or objection- 
able. There are many school buildings con- 
structed of light buff colored brick with lime- 
stone trimmings and chimneys of the same 
material, which have been using semi-bitum- 
inous coal for many years and which show abso- 
lutely no sign whatever that that kind of fuel 
has been used. Moreover, the interiors of such 
buildings show fully as high a standard of 
cleanliness as those in which anthracite coal is 


used for heating purposes. 


In the east, in normal times, good semi 
bituminous coal has a heating value about 10 
per cent greater than that of anthracite, the cost 
per ton as delivered is about 25 per cent less, 
while the amount of ashes to be handled is usu- 
ally only about one-half as much as in the 
ease of the harder fuel. In the middle west, 
while there may be no great difference in the 
heating value, the low price of the bituminous 
coal permits it to compete successfully with the 
anthracite coal. Moreover, bituminous or semi- 


Note—-Read at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of School Accounting Officers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., May 15, 1917. 


bituminous coal burns so much more freely that 
steam can be raised in a much shorter time, and 
the working day of the janitor can be mater- 
ially shortened. Another and most important 
result of this quality is that the boiler plant 
can be substantially smaller. It also follows 
that, in a given plant, if difficulty is found in 
heating the building under extreme conditions 
with anthracite coal, the temperature required 
can be much more easily maintained by the us 
of the softer fuel. 

Care, however, should be taken in drafting 
the specifications for semi-bituminous coal if it 
is desired to select a coal which will not give off 
smoke when used for heating purposes. 

It being admitted, then, that bituminous coal 
can be used for heating school buildings with 
out giving off an objectionable amount of smoke 
and without unreasonable difficulty in keeping 
the buildings clean, it becomes the duty of the 
purchasing agent to determine what kind of 
coal can be used to advantage in each particular 
building, taking into consideration all the 
factors which bear upon the problem. 

In most cities the type of heating apparatus 
in school buildings varies as widely as does the 
age of the buildings and the types of architec- 
ture. Some of the oldest buildings are heated 
by stoves and hot air furnaces, while the more 
modern buildings are heated by steam, some by 
the direct and some by the indirect system. 
Some have the gravity and others have the 
plenum system, while some have combinations 
of two or more such types of apparatus. More- 
over, the boilers used are of a great variety of 
types—cast iron, sectional, water tube, and fire 
tubular—and the height and design of the chim- 
neys are such that there is a wide difference in 
the draft which is produced in the many dif- 
ferent buildings. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a coal which 
might be wholly satisfactory in one building or 
type of apparatus might be wholly unsuitable for 
another. 

It is quite possible that in one city it may be 
necessary to use anthracite, in another it may 
be desirable to use bituminous, and in still an- 
other city, due to the varying character of the 
buildings and their types of heating apparatus, 
it may be wise to use anthracite in some build- 
ings and bituminous or semi-bituminous in 
others. As the problems involved in the latter 
case include all of those in each of the two 
others, a short discussion of the methods of 
purchase which appear desirable in the latter 
ease will probably be sufficiently comprehensive 
to cover the whole situation. 

The first step, therefore, in the selection of a 
suitable fuel for a given building is to secure 
the expert advice of an experienced fuel engi- 
neer, one not only familiar with the various 
kinds of fuel and competent to analyze and test 
them, but also competent to make a comprehen- 
sive examination of the heating plants and an 
accurate determination of the most suitable fuel 
for use therein. 

Starting with an examination of the heating 
plants of all the buildings by the fuel engineer 
the decision is reached as to which buildings 
should be supplied with anthracite coal and 
which buildings should use bituminous or semi 
bituminous coal, and the commercial sizes most 
desirable. 

Specifications should then be carefully drawn, 
with the aid of the fuel expert, to secure the 
kind of fuel which has been determined upon 
as most desirable. In drafting such specifica- 
tions great care should be taken to make the 
minimum requirements as low as may be con- 
sistent with the certainty of securing a fuel 
which will heat the buildings under the most 
extreme conditions. In addition to such mini- 
mum requirements, the kind of coal preferred 
should also be described, and the form of pro- 
posal be such that the firms bidding may set 
forth the principal characteristics of the coal 
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which they offer and the prices per ton. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the exaction of 
penalties and the payment of premiums in case 
the coal falls short of or exceeds the require 
ments thus agreed to by the contractor. 

There is a substantial advantage in making 
the minimum requirements as low as _ possible, 
as a greater variety of coal is thereby admitted 
to the competition. By thus broadening the 
field better prices can be secured. The dealer 
offering the highest grade of coal is thus in 
direct competition with the dealer offering the 
lowest grade of coal above the minimum require- 
ments, and the prices, taking into consideration 
the guarantees, can be compared directly and 
the award made on the basis of the coal offering 
the greatest number of heating units for the 
lowest price. 

The kind of coal for each building having 
been determined upon and the contract awarded, 
there yet remains the problem of seeing that all 
the provisions of the contract are carried out. 
This involves two questions—that of the weight 
of the coal delivered, and that of the quality of 
the coal delivered. 

The methods of checking the weight of the 
coal delivered vary greatly in the different cities, 
and the problem has been worked out satisfac- 
torily in a number of different ways. In some 
of the cities the weights are checked at the coal 
wharves or yards by representatives of the 
school authorities; in others all teams are driven 
onto publie seales; and in still others the teams 
are driven onto any sealed scales as directed by 
representatives of the school authorities. Suit- 
able vouchers showing the receipt of the coal by 
the janitors should always be required. It is 
of course clear that a satisfactory check must 
be kept on the actual weights of coal delivered 
if there is to be any insurance of the receipt of 
full value for the money paid for fuel. 

The quality of the coal delivered can only be 
determined by systematic sampling and testing 
distributed uniformly over the entire quantity 
of coal purchased for the year. This must be 
done by an expert, and there should be at least 
one sample taken to represent from one thou 
sand to two thousand dollars’ worth of coal. 
Samples should be of considerable size, about 
600 pounds each. Each should be distributed 
uniformly over the quantity of coal it repre 
sents. From each such sample, after careful 
mixing and handling, the expert selects the quan- 
tity which he uses to determine the quality of 
the coal represented by the sample. Upon his 
report, giving all the principal significant re- 
sults of his tests, the computations for the 
premiums or penalties upon the coal delivered 
are based. 

Coal delivered, but found upon test to be be- 
yond the rejection limits of the specifications, 
should be condemned and the contractor 
directed to remove it from the building. If 
beyond the rejection limits, but still good 
enough to use, it may be accepted at a fair 
price, determined by the fuel expert, and agreed 
to by the dealer and the school authorities. 

3y such methods of purchase it is possible to 
secure competition between dealers of coals dif- 
fering widely in characteristics and price, but 
all reduced to the same basis of cost per unit of 
heating value. The method is fair both to the 
purchasing authorities and to the dealers in 
that the purchaser dictates the kind of coal he 
needs, within reasonable limits, and pays for 
exactly what he gets. 

Up to the present time the price of fuel oil as 
compared with that of coal has been too high to 
make it a successful competitor except in cer- 
tain parts of the west, the southwest, and the 
south. But the recent abnormal conditions have 
driven the price of coal so high that it is easily 
within the bounds of probability that many 
plants which have always burned coal will be 
found burning oil in the near future. 

(Concluded on Page 86) 





Replacements 


Arthur Kinkade, Secretary-Business Manager, Board of 
Education, Decatur, Illinois 





The subject of miscellaneous repairs and re- 
placements in a modern school system is no less 
comprehensive and extensive than the system 
itself. Realizing that a great deal might be 
said under this heading that would lead nowhere 
in particular and therefore be of little practical 
value to school. building men, we shall confine 
ourselves to specific phases and things rather 
than to generalities. We shall use the view- 
point of the superintendent of buildings under 
whose direction the problem of repairs and re- 
placements come, and who must needs receive 
the credit for, or the criticism of, the physical 
condition of the buildings under his charge. 
We shall also assume that the school principals 
and teachers are zealous in their efforts to pro- 
tect school property from needless defacement 
and damage at the hands (and feet) of the hun- 
dreds of sturdy youngsters who troop thru our 
school buildings each day of the school year. 
The building superintendent is, in the nature 
of things, placed somewhat in the position of a 
landlord whose property is in the immediate 
care and possession of tenants. It avails noth- 
ing to assume the Mr. Scrooge attitude toward 
the children who make repairs and replacements 
in school buildings necessary. School buildings 
are of course built and maintained for but one 
primary purpose—the housing of school chil- 
dren. 

It is not possible, I think, for a building 
superintendent to manage and care for his 
buildings in an efficient and satisfactory manner 
unless he has the authority to appoint and dis- 
charge the employes he must work with, includ- 
ing janitors and engineers. This authority is 
vested in the building superintendent in vir- 
tually every progressive city in the country and 
is especially necessary where the janitors work 
on a twelve-months’ basis as they do in perhaps 
a majority of school systems. 

It is quite possible to have in the janitorial 
list a large number of quasi-mechanics in all 
the major trades and thus correlate very closely 
the work of maintenance and operation. Indeed, 
the man who has had trade experience in any 
line is much better qualified to function suc- 
cessfully as a modern school janitor than one 
who has not had such industrial training. In 
the larger cities where a regular repair depart- 
ment is maintained, and a corps of painters, 
carpenters, plumbers, ete., is constantly em- 
ployed, it is always economical to have a wood 
shop and paint shop within the system to be 
used exclusively by the repair department. This 
type of organization simplifies somewhat the 
problem of the building superintendent insofar 
as having good mechanics and a good assort- 
ment of supplies to draw from is concerned. 
This plan is hardly feasible or economical in 
cities of 50,000 population or less, however, 
where one must choose between a general hurry- 
up overhauling of school property during the 
summer vacation, and maintaining a small force 
of mechanics thruout the year. A system of 
schools operating from twelve to twenty build- 
ings can well afford to have a school carpenter 
constantly on the job repairing door locks, door 
checks, school seats, ete., and replacing broken 

Note—Read at the Sixth Annual Convention of the Na- 
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glass, broken sash cords, and the thousand-and- 
one other things that need daily attention. If 
two men can be afforded for this work, the 
second should be an all-around plumbing and 
heating man. Clogged toilets, disabled drinking 
fountains, leaky faucets, and valves of all kinds 
will furnish trouble enough for this man and 
incidentally he will save a large sum of money 
for the school board in the course of a year. 
This man could also periodically examine boil- 
ers and other mechanical apparatus about the 
school plants and thus help to maintain a high 
standard of excellence in the mechanical depart- 
ment. If janitors and other building employes 
can be placed strictly upon their meritorious 
performances in order to retain their positions, 
rather than upon their ability to manipulate 
political influence to that end, an economy to 
the school district that is not inconsiderable 
will result. If janitors are allowed to develop 
the “let George do it” attitude toward minor 
repairs and replacements about their respective 
buildings, it is a foregone conclusion that main- 
tenance bills will be at least double the amount 
they would be if the stitch in time were taken 
in a consistent and methodical manner. With 
this general summary of the kind of tools the 
building superintendent should have to work 
with, we shall treat some of the specific items 
that are every-day problems of the maintenance 
man, whatever his official title may be. 
School Seats. 

School seats of the stationary type in the ele- 
mentary schools, are the abomination of the 
building superintendent, and what is worse, are 
frequently instruments of torture to the chil- 
dren who must use them. In graded schools, 
and fortunately the vast majority of our schools 
are graded, it is absolutely impossible to prop- 
erly seat all the students all the time with sta- 
tionary seats. As many as three sizes of seats 
may be installed in a single room without ac- 
complishing the desired results. It is not pos- 
sible, or at least not practical, to shift station- 
ary desks twice each school year in order to 
properly seat school children. If the schools in 
my home city may be taken as a fair sample of 
schools thruout the country as regards the mul- 
titudinous varieties of seats still in commission 
in them, then I am quite sure that a clearing 
house should be set up somewhere so that ex- 
changes would make possible at least a fair de- 
gree of uniformity in size, shape, and color, of 
school seats. The adjustable school seat in all 
the grades from one to six is certainly a highly 
desirable improvement to strive for. Since chil- 
dren vary so much in size, and because new 
groups are formed at the beginning of each 
semester, no plan, it seems to me, can provide 
hygienic, and therefore healthful seating facil- 
ities for these pupils quite so well as the type 
of seat that can be adjusted in a few moments 
in such a manner that the child occupying it is 
made comfortable for a whole semester at a 
time. It is, as you well know, necessary for 
one’s feet to rest flat on the floor, when seated, 
with uniform distribution of weight on the chair 
from thigh to knee if one is to be seated com- 
fortably. The other requisite for the proper 
seating of students is that the forearm shall rest 
in writing position on the desk while the body is 
erect in the seat, with shoulders squared. One of 
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these conditions is as vital as the other if the 
child is to be at ease in the schoolroom, and 
good school work, which calls for a sustained 
effort, is impossible if the student is compelled 
to change position frequently in order to ease 
tired muscles. The rights of the child demand 
proper seating facilities, and if we respond to 
this demand in an adequate way we must have 
the adjustable desk and adjustable chair in the 
lower grades. 

The maintenance, then, of proper seating 
facilities becomes a relatively easy matter if 
one can have proper equipment to work with. 
In the high schools and junior high schools, 
where students pass each hour, stationary seats 
may be used since it would be impossible to seat 
any study or recitation room to exactly suit a 
given group, because the personnel of the group 
changes each hour. Seat sizes one and two may 
be arranged advantageously in home or session 
rooms, while the standard tablet arm chair will 
probably best serve the entire student body in 
recitation rooms. The problem of school seat- 
ing is one that the building superintendent 
must constantly face, since the burden of mak- 
ing needed adjustments rests upon his shoul- 
ders. If one could re-seat an entire school sys- 
tem in the light of the best modern thought, 
then there would virtually be no problem of 
maintenance. In the absence of such a possi- 
bility, the next best plan would perhaps be to 
replace the seats in one building at a time and 
use the discards for repairs and overflow duty 
until finally all the buildings would be prop- 
erly seated. This is a somewhat lengthy pro- 
gram for most of us, but if we are ever to reach 
Valhalla we must adopt a program and then 
consistently adhere to it. 

Proper seating, together with heating, light- 
ing and ventilation are all fundamentals in a 
schoolroom. Let us see well to the funda- 
mentals. 

Blackboards. 

Like school seats, blackboards cease to be a 
maintenance problem if the right thing is done 
in the first place. Personally I think nature to 
be the best blackboard builder in the world, and 
anything besides genuine slate is a synthetic 
product. 

Those of us who have blackboards other than 
slate, however, must maintain them in as high 
a state of efficiency as is possible. Most com- 
position boards, green, brown, or black, will usu- 
ally require a new wearing surface at least once 
a year. A number of slating preparations are 
on the market in green and black and are most 
satisfactorily applied if a wide badger or camel- 
brush is used in spreading the mixture over the 
writing surface. Full directions accompany 
original packages of these slating compounds 
and any good painter will do the rest. The 
boards will usually be dry enough to use in from 
48 to 72 hours. A newly resurfaced board serves 
its purpose very well for a few weeks, but once 
the “bite” wears off, the shiny glare appears 
simultaneously with the teacher’s protest. And 
there are, of course, very good hygienic reasons 
why glary blackboard surfaces should not be 
tolerated in a schoolroom. The genuine slate 
board seems to be the easiest to maintain and 
therefore the most economical over a period of 
years. 
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Window Shades. 

The maintenance of window shades is not 
necessarily a hard matter to handle if a good 
installation is had in the first place. Pivoted 
sash, and the various types of tilting windows 
are of course the hardest kind to keep properly 
shaded, since the shades on these sash are sub- 
jected to wind stresses when the sash are open. 
On the regular double-hung type of window a 
very satisfactory result may be gotten by in- 
stalling one shade for each sash mounted on 
double brackets opposite the check rail. This 
arrangement allows the bottom shade to operate 
in the usual way while the top shade rolls 
toward the top, the shade cord passing thru an 
automatic stop pulley fastened in the head jamb 
and hanging always within easy reach of the 
operator. The entire window may thus be 
shaded at one time; the top or bottom sash may 
be shaded separately; or both shades may be 
close reefed at the check rail. Damage to shade 
cloth thereby is obviated, since either top or 
bottom shade can be adjusted to conform to the 
openings when the sash are operated. The 
Illinois law requires a cream or white window 
shade cloth to be used in all school buildings. 
While shades of this color soil more easily than 
the grays and greens the possibility of flooding 
a schoolroom with a soft, subdued light, suit- 
able for studying when the room is exposed to a 
brilliant sun is, of course, the hygienic justifi- 
cation for the use of creams, whites, and tans 
for shading purposes. The unfilled oil-painted 
muslins and natural-finish linens are far super- 
ior to the old starch-filled shades that develop a 
myriad of pin holes when whisked about by the 
wind. It pays to install good window shades when 
the upkeep in the long run is taken into con- 
sideration. Cheap shade cloth and poor installa- 
tion will prove an expensive and troublesome in- 
vestment. For the most part, the teacher should 
make the shade adjustments rather than to allow 
careless students to handle them. A good win- 
dow shade is an absolute necessity in a school- 
room and deserves good treatment at the hands 
of both students and teachers. If good rollers 
are installed new shade cloth can readily be put 
in place of damaged or worn out shades. These 
replacements need not come oftener than eight 
or ten years if good materials are used in the 
installation and reasonably good care is taken 
of them during the school year. 

Calking Window Frames, 

One of the most uncomfortable things in a 
schoolroom on a below-zero day to contend with 
is the cold air that filters in around the win- 
dows. Weather stripping the sash does not 
always remedy this evil, tho it may go a long 
way toward it. One very effective way to cope 
with leaky windows is to calk the frame around 
the outside—between the brick jamb and the 
brick mold. Roofing cement, (composed chiefly 
of asphalt, asbestos and oil) forced into these 
crevices will do the work successfully. A large 
automobile grease gun filled with this cement 
will be found to be a handy tool to do the work 
with. We plan to calk the frames in all our 
school buildings in Decatur in this manner this 
year. This calking once done, is a permanent 
improvement well worth the cost in student- 
comfort and reduced fuel bills. 

Door Checks and Panic Bolts. 

Schoolhouse doors come in for a great deal of 
use each day, and are not infrequently abused 
by boys who have much strength but little dis- 
cretion, measured by the adult standard. Door 
checks need almost constant readjusting to 
varying wind pressures, and need occasionally to 
be refilled with liquid. While the liquid used in 
door checks is a trade secret, and therefore not 
easily obtained, a mighty good substitute is 
commercial glycerin mixed half and half with 
denatured alcohol which acts as a solvent and 
also prevents freezing. 

Panie bolts on exit doors are prone to get out 
of order and to cause trouble unless occasionally 
gone over and adjusted. The settlement in a 
building frequently throws doors out of align- 
ment and causes binding of the doors themselves 
or renders the hardware useless until repaired. 
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This trouble is almost always found where the 

latch bolt enters the keeper—whether at the 

center, or top and bottom, as the case may be. 

It pays to keep doors in good working order. 
Painting Cement Floors. 

There are two very good ways of damp and 
wear-proofing cement floors. The older method 
is that of painting the wearing surfaces with a 
specially prepared concrete paint of which there 
are several very good brands on the market to- 
day. Almost any color can be had but perhaps 
the most popular combination is that of slate 
or stone color for the body and terra cotta or 
brick red for the borders and base. The second 
treatment consists in hardening the surface of 
new cement work as soon as it has sufficiently 
dried after laying. The action of the material 
used for this purpose is chemical and the results 
are very satisfactory indeed. <A sur- 
face thus treated becomes almost as hard as iron 
and resists the abrasion due to foot traffic, and 
therefore does not dust off as will the ordinary 
concrete floors. Paint may be applied over the 
hardened surface of cement floors but cement 
floors cannot be chemically treated successfully 
after having once been painted. The painted 
concrete floor can be made very attractive thru 
selecting good color combinations but the main- 
tenance of painted floors will prove very expen 
sive over a long period ot years even tho painted 
but once a year. On the other hand, a cement 
floor properly laid and chemically treated should 
stand up and perform like the proverbial “one 
hoss shay.” 

Mastic and tile floors are the most economical 
from the maintenance standpoint, but the ideal 
school floor material, especially in corridors, 
seems not to have been discovered as yet. Maple 
flooring is easily maintained and wears exceed- 
ingly well. Maple has, I think, fewer objection- 
able features for all-round use as flooring mater- 
ial than any other, and may be used in fire 
proof buildings, in schoolrooms, or corridors, 
or both, as the case may be. 


conerete 


Exterior Painting and Interior Decorating. 
Paint is to 
human body. 


a building what skin is to the 
First of all paint is a protective 
and second, it has the possibilities of 
beauty and harmony in its application. Insofar 
as actual intrinsic worth to the building is con- 
cerned, exterior painting is more efficacious than 
interior painting. We are accustomed, however, 
to treating both interiors and exteriors with oils 
and pigments for both of the effects and results 
just mentioned. Not less often than from three 
to four years the exposed wood and metal parts 
of a school building should be well painted, two- 
coat work. Schoolroom walls will need refinish 
ing each second year if the proper degree of 
esthetic values is to be kept constant. In the 
“off”? years, the walls may be cleaned with soap 
and water or wall paper cleaner if an oil or flat 
paint is used. If kalsomine is used on school- 
room walls there is no means of renewing the 
freshness except by applying a new coat of kal 
somine. While the first cost of paint is greater 
than kalsomine, in the long run the paint will 
prove itself to be the more economical of the 
two. 

The tremendous volume of ventilating air 
foreed daily thru a modern school building ear 
among other things, several millions of 
atoms and molecules of coal smoke and kindred 


coat, 


ries, 


substances into the schoolroom and _ deposits 
them on ceilings, walls and furniture. ‘This is 


why school buildings require more frequent 
cleanings and renewals of decorations than does 
the average home. 
haps to the use of kalsomine and similar wall 
tints lies in the fact that the old coating must 
be washed entirely off before a new finish may 
be applied. This is not only an expensive pro- 
cess but the woodwork is speedily marred and 
discolored by these washing operations. 
Painting of school buildings inside and out 
side is an investment rather than an expense. 
It pays to clean up, paint up, and keep it up. 
Whitewashing Bascments. 


The greatest objection per 


The school basement is too often allowed to 
become a catch-all for junk of various kinds. 





Aside from the unsightly appearance of clut- 
tered up basement rooms there are at least two 
other valid reasons why school basements should 
be cleared out. One is the danger of fire from 
accumulations of waste materials under stair 
ways and in closets; the other reason is hygienic 
Since the greatest source of contamination and 
disease is likely to be the toilet rooms, great 
care should be exercised to keep these rooms 
well ventilated and frequently cleansed. 

We tried a plan of basement renovation in 
Decatur last summer that, so far as we know, 
is original. While at first thought one is not 
attracted by the suggestion to use the lowly 
whitewash solution as a wall dressing, it has 
proved to be highly successful from every view- 
point. The first cost is very slight indeed, and 
the upkeep is nothing at all. A portable spray- 
ing machine can be procured for about $30 that 
will do the work of a dozen men with brushes 
and do a better job besides. Two men are 
needed to operate the machine. The mixture 
itself is very important. The difference between 
a good mixture and the other kind is just the 
difference between a whitewash that turns 
yellow and drops off in flakes, and a snow white 
surface that sticks like paint for years. Yet 
the mixture is very simple and cheap. Ordinary 
hydrated lime procurable at any building supply 
house mixed with enough water ta spray well 
tells the story except—a quart of common coarse 
salt stirred into each five gallons of mixture. 

Two janitors can, with this outfit, spray every 
boiler toilet room, fresh-air 
room, passage way and hall in the basements of 
twenty-five large school buildings in the vaea- 
tion months with a cost for materials well under 
one hundred dollars for the whole piece of work. 

New surfaces are gone over twice with this 
spray, then one coat is sufficient for a renewal 
each summer. First, a 
basement that fresh and clean, and is 
fresh and clean, for no living thing ean survive 
this lime bath; and second, a wall finish that 
wears almost as well as paint at one-tenth the 
cost; and finally a school basement that is snow 
white and inviting from beginning to end. I 
commend this proposition to you as being both 
practical and eeoromical. 

Care of Boilers. 


coal room, room, 


This treatment gives: 
smells 


To go into the technical details of operating 
a heating plant would be both tedious and of 
doubtful value here. In a nut-shell, the prime 
requisites for handling a steam boiler are: First, 
plenty of water in the boiler; second, safety 
valve in good working order; third, flues thoroly 
scraped and clean; fourth, cinder pit free of 
cinders, and last but not least, a good clean fire 


in the firebox. If these conditions are main- 
tained regularly, about all that remains to be 
done is to shovel in coal and cart away the 


ashes. 

The use of down-draft boilers prevents school 
heating plants from becoming a smoke nuisance 
where soft must be burned. The down- 
draft boiler has not been developed, however, to 


coal 


the point where it will carry very high pressures 
successfully. The interiors of boilers should be 
kept free from the interest of 
economy of operation. Two methods of treat- 
ment are used for this purpose, both chemical. 
One method is to soften the water with a com- 
pound while the other treatment deposits a min- 
eral coating on the boiler shell that seale will 
not adhere to. 

When it is renew boiler tubes 
the old tubes may be saved and converted into 


lime scales in 


necessary to 


ornamental iron posts for the protection of 
grass plots, etc. These tubes are made of a 
material that resists rust much better than 


wrought iron, and when surmounted with rail- 
ing ball tops with festoons of chain stretched 
from one to the other they will yield up a period 
of service as posts equivalent to the time served 
in the boilers. 

School Grounds. 

The citizen forms his opinion and 
judgment of the schools in his city, insofar as 
physical property is concerned, by the some- 
what superficial expedient of simply glancing 
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average 
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A Century of Progress in Schoolhouse Construction 


The reports of the British and Foreign School 
United States, 
and many of the plans therein outlined were put 
into practice. The Publie School Society of 


New York was particularly influenced by th 


Society were widely read in the 


works of Lancaster and Wilderspin and by th 
visits of Laneaster to this Country. Public 
school No. 17 (Illustration 8) at 13th Street, 
between 7th and Sth Avenues, New York City, 
built in 1847, shows an interesting adaptation of 
Upon each side of the build 
ing was a playground, 26 feet wide and 102 fee‘ 


the two methods. 
long, paved with brick. Privies were placed in 
each playground. Sand boxes, from which to 
replenish the sand upon which children learned 
to trace their letters, occupied a small space 
near the playground wall. All along the wall 
were wood sheds, 24 feet wide, 64 feet high, and 
83 feet long, with roofs projecting 34 feet be 
yond the front of the houses, so that children 
could stand under them and be protected from 
the rain in bad weather. The basement was 
divided into two playrooms. The building was 
three stories high, severely plain, with walls of 
brick, ornamented with polished brown stone, 
Kach room 
was ventilated by shutters placed in the ceiling, 


and cornice of wood, painted white. 


and connecting with the outer air thru the 
simple expedient of leaving a few bricks out of 
the wall opposite each ventilator. 

The first story (Illustration 9) was occupied 
by the primary department, for both boys and 
girls, and contained seats for 150 children in thx 
front room and two hundred on the gallery in 
the back room. Neither room contained a plat 
form. The two rooms on the first floor were 
separated by sliding doors. The gallery was an 
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Illu 10 Gallery for seating Illus. 11 Side view of 
200 infant Combination Benct 
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essential feature of W ilderspin’s plans for in 
fant education in England, but does not seem 
to have met with great favor in this country. 
It resembled a broad stairway ot planks not 
unlike the cheaper seats at a cireus—each p lank 
about 20 feet long and provided with an upright 
support for the back. The gallery was set about 
24 feet from the wall and the space beneath was 
(Illustration 10.) The 
front room was designed for somewhat older 
children. Here the children sat facing each 
other on low benches with desks, 16 feet long, 


used as a wardrobe. 


so arranged that each desk formed a back for 
the child sitting in front. The tops of th desks 
were hollowed, painted black, and covered with 
a thin layer of sand in which the children traced 
letters in learning to write. Each child was 
also provided with a slate which was placed into 
a groove at the back of the desk when not in 
use. (Illustration 11.) It is interesting to note 
that many of the early reports complain that 
when desks are built with closed in sides and 
front, as illustrated in this case, the children 
suffer unnecessarily from cold feet because heat 
from the fire cannot circulate near the floor. 


The second floor Was the girls’ department. 
Here long desks ran in a doubl row down each 
Individual 


cast iron seats were provided for 252 girls. (11 


eva = 


side of the room, facing the center. 


lustration 12.) The space down the center of 
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Illus. 8 New York Grammar School, 1847 


the room was occupied by cast iron lesson stands 
on which lesson boards were hung; while on the 
oor around each stand an oval was drawn upon 
which classes stood while reciting. The teach 
er’s desk stood upon a small platform at one end 
of the room. 

Illustration 13 shows the third floor with seats 
for 252 boys. Here the desks were each for 
eight children, and graduated in height. The 
seats were stools without backs, all those belong 
ing to one desk being attached to a plank which 
could be moved, but was ordinarily attached 
the floor. At the end of each desk was the mon 
itor’s seat and desk (Illustration 14) elevated 
about five inches above the rest so as to com 


mand a view of each range of boys. The top of 


the monitor’s desk was hung with hinges and 
supported by a movable brace. 

The heating in school 17 was by means of 
stoves in each room. Air flues extended from 
An interesting fea 
ture of this school is the separate stair tower at 
the rear of the 


modern 


each room into the garret. 


made of slabs of stone, not with any thought of 
fire prevention, but because wooden steps kept 
vearing out. 


building—a forerunner of our 


isolated stairways. The treads were 


Beginnings of Departmental Teaching. 

During the second quarter of the 19th cen 
tury we find rather an interesting combination 
in which the English Laneasterian system is 
modified so as to include certain features of 
what was known as the German Facher system. 
The Facher system was characterized by the 
division of classes into separate groups for the 
purposes of instruction and administration. 
Sometimes these group divisions were fixed; 
other cases children were transferred from one 
teacher to another depending upon the special 
subjects to be taught. 

The East School, in Salem, Massachusetts, 
built about 1847, is a good example of the tran 
sitional stage. The building was situated be 
tween Essex and Bath Streets, opposite the pub 
lie common which was used by the children as a 
playground. The lower floor (Illustration 15) 
contained two primary schoolrooms, 364 by 244 
feet, each seating 60 children. Each child was 
given an arm chair firmly fixed to the floor, but 
no desk. Book shelves were mounted at the 
rear of the room, with a space for each pupil, 
numbered according to the number of the chair. 
At each entrance was an anteroom, 15 by 19 
feet, which was used as a combination wash- 
room and cloakroom for the classes upstairs. 
On the other side of the stairways were two 
slightly smaller rooms, where stood the furnaces 
and fuel and ash bins. The other rooms on the 
first floor were used for various city purposes. 

Instead of one large Laneasterian classroom 
this school was provided with two rooms on the 
second floor (Illustration 16) each 65 feet long, 
36 feet wide, and 15 feet high, and each de 
signed for 176 pupils. Platforms 64 feet wide 
and 65 feet long extended across the back of 
each room. Pupils sat with their backs to the 
platform. Chairs and desks were of four sizes. 
Along the edge of the platform were settees fac- 
ing the wall for children to sit upon while being 
examined by the principal. Oval tables were 
placed at intervals along the platform for as 
sistants and principals. Heat rose thru holes in 
the floor from the furnaces below. The smoke 
pipe also passed thru these holes and traversed 
a considerable distance thru class and recitation 
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room, before entering the chimney. Ventilation 
was by means of circular covers hung on hinges 
in the ceiling, which when opened allowed the 
impure air to escape to the garret, and thence 
outdoors. The most interesting feature of this 
plan is that the recitation rooms are here as- 
signed definitely to special subjects under spe- 
cial instructors and provided with special appa- 
ratus. This is apparently an adaptation of the 
Facher system in its German form, similar to 
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Illus. 14. Monitor’s Desk made high so 
that he could watch the others. 





our own departmental plan, with specialization 
by subject rather than by organization of 
classes. 

Separate Rooms for Separate Grades. 

At about the same time that the large Lan- 
casterian classroom was being modified by at- 
taching recitation rooms regularly assigned to 
special subjects with specially trained teachers 
a new type of school building appeared, modelled 
apparently on the German Facher system but 
dividing classes into small permanent units, 
each under a single head, rather than adopting 
a departmental plan. 

The Quincy Grammar School, erected in Bos- 
ton in 1847, at Tyler and Hudson Streets (Tllus- 
tration 17) is one of the earliest examples of 
graded organization such as we now have it. 
Lighting is on two sides and children sit facing 
the windows. Windows are furnished with in- 
side blinds with revolving slate to regulate the 
light. Recitation rooms have been enlarged into 
small classrooms. The huge Lancasterian class- 
room has been turned into an auditorium on the 
top floor and above it in the attic is space for 
gymnastic exercises. Sinks are placed in the 
corridors, with city water. Each child is given 
a separate chair and desk. The building is 
warmed by four furnaces placed in the base- 
ment, each intended to warm the three rooms 
directly over it. Each room has a separate air 
duct to the roof. The Quincy Grammar School 
was one of the earliest of those box-like build- 
ings of which so many examples are still in use 
at the present day. 

The Ecclesiastical Theory of School Architec- 
ture. 

Most of us are familiar with the theory that 
the modern school building has inherited many 
features from the early church architecture 
from which it is said to have developed. In his 
article on school architecture in the Cyclopedia 
of Education, Dr. Dresslar presents a very in- 
teresting statement of the general theory. 
“Schoolhouses grew out of church buildings, and 
are yet often burdened with remnants which 
can be interpreted and made clear only by refer- 
ence to their origin. All the old churches and 
most of the new ones have spires or great tow- 
ers. Nearly all schoolhouses of any size built 
25 or more years ago in this country likewise 
bear this architectural feature. Schoolhouses of 
the modern era were first built in churchyards 
or near to them, and a small part of the meager 
room given to the church was doled out to the 
school. While the schoolhouse as a public build- 
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Illus. 13. Boys’ Department, Main Room and Small Recitation Rooms 
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Illus. 15. The Beginning of Separate C 
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Illus. 16. Upstairs in the Salem School 
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Illus, 17. Recitation Rooms made into Classrooms, and the 
Lancasterian Classroom becomes an Auditorium 


ing is no longer attached to the church, the size 
of the lot still tells the story of this part of its 
heritage. In the churches and early schools the 
priest-teacher spoke ex cathedra; the fixed plat- 
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Two large Classrooms instead of ons 


forms in grammar schools are remnants of these 
a On studying the descriptions and 
woodeuts of early American school buildings, 
one begins to question the accuracy of this eecle 
siastical theory, at least so far as this country 
is concerned. 

Our forefathers did not seem at all inclined to 
erect school buildings upon the parish green. 
The preferred usage was to put up a rough one- 
room structure at the corner crossing where it 
would interfere least with the 
business of the community. 


more important 
The restricted area 
of the American playground is, perhaps, a direct 
inheritance not from the country church yard 
but from the narrow confines of the common 
country road. 

Perhaps the teacher's platform is a remnant 
of the European customs. Yet it seems equally 
credible that the platform was consciously estab 
lished in our schools for the purpose of enabling 
the teacher to see what the pupils were doing 
In the introduction to his book, Barnard lays 
stress upon the fact that most of the common 
schools needed platforms but did not have them 
Ira Mayhew—previously quoted—relates how it 
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The idea of Standardization of School Sup- 
plies as | understand it, is that all supplies for 
similar use shall be made uniform in all of the 
schools, the selection of the various articles and 
the standard of quality to be governed by the 
department of instruction as controlled by the 
superintendent. Necessarily the superintendent 
looks to his assistants and his supervisors to 
see that the selection and standard is both eco- 
nomical and of the proper quality to be efficient 
in the work as prescribed under the course of 
study. 

Standardization of school supplies is neces- 
sary to economy and efficiency. Fewer items 
will be required altho necessarily the amount of 
each item needed will be greater. The advan 
tage of this can be appreciated by purchasing 
departments as it is an established fact that the 
quantity of any one item, rather than assortment 
of items, is the basis on which selling concerns 
figure. In addition, this is an inducement for 
larger manufacturers, jobbers, or dealers to bid. 
It is easy to see where the matter of economy 
can come in under such conditions, as the more 
bidders you can get to quote on an item, the less 
vou will have to pay for it. 

In diseussing the standardization of supplies, 
I thought it would be well to state from actual 
experiences, showing what has been done in St. 
Louis rather than from the viewpoint of a to-be 
attained theory. With your indulgence, T will 
therefore give, as briefly as possible, an outline 
of what we have accomplished in St. Louis. 

Standardization in St. Louis. 

The standardization of school supplies, from 
what we can learn is, to a great extent, in its 
infancy, especially as applied to the high schools. 
We were compelled to work out all of our prob 
lems in St. Louis unaided. While we still feel 
that our system is not perfect and is subject to 
much improvement, we do feel that we have at 
least made a long step forward. The net result 
of our effort thus far is a complete standardized 
eatalog list of all supplies used in the high 
schools. This list not only shows all of the sup 
plies that may be used in the high schools, but 
shows which department can use the item. Tt is 
arranged in loose leaf form with an appropriate 
cover, and is issued on a basis of a copy for the 
principal of each high school and a copy for 
each department in the high school 

At the present time we are also compiling a 
similar list for high school equipment and ele- 
mentary school supplies and equipment. When 
this latter list is completed, the whole will form 
one complete loose leaf catalog of all supplies, 
movable furniture, and movable equipment used 
in the St. Louis schools from the kindergarten 
thru the high school. While I have just stated 
that the authorized list is being made up for the 
elementary school supplies and equipment, I do 
not necessarily mean that we have none at the 
present time. We have had one for some time 
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past, but instead of issuing a standardized list 
to the elementary schools, we have printed the 
items which the grade principals are allowed to 
use on their requisition blanks. In fact, it was 
due to the economy and efficiency as shown by 
the elementary schools that I took up the matter 
of trying to have the high schools placed on the 
same basis. 

In December, 1911, about a year and a half 
after I became connected with the supply depart 
ment, I sueceeded in having the board approve a 
recommendation which called for, in part, that 
the list of supplies, printing and movable equip 
ment needed in the high and elementary schools 
be standardized and a printed catalog of same 
be issued. With the approval of this recommen 
dation by the board, plans were made to carry 
out the authorization in a manner that would 
get the best results. I shall take up the ele- 
mentary schools first: 

Standardizing Elementary Supplies. 

The different phases of the work in the ele 
mentary schools are handled by supervisors who 
are experts in their special lines of work. These 
supervisors work out the items of supplies neces 
sary to their various departments, keeping in 
mind certain standards of quality necessary in 
order to obtain the best results. This list is 
worked out by the supervisors, sent to the super 
intendent of instruction who, upon approving 
same, turns the list over to the supply depart- 
ment. 

To give you an idea of the classes of material 
covered by this standardization in the element- 
ary schools, I would mention that we have a 
supervisor over the kindergartens, primary sec 
tion, writing, drawing, physical training, domes- 
tic science and manual training. Each of these 
classes is governed by a head supervisor and the 
necessary assistants. However, as I have stated, 
the elementary proposition was comparatively 
easy. The problem of the high schools was an- 
other matter. 

In the high schools there does not appear that 
direct supervision over the departments that we 
find in the elementary schools. The informa 
tion needed must come from a number of teach 
ers in the various lines of study in the high 
schools. Here most of the difficulties have 
arisen. 

One teacher in one high school would want 
one item, and the teacher of the same study in 
another high school would want another item, 
hoth to be used for the same purpose. Knowing 
that it was necessary to the success of our plan 
of work to have one head in each department of 
study in the high school work, the superintend- 
ent, at the suggestion of the supply department, 
appointed a chairman with four assistants for 
each line of study. All the supplies needed in 
these various studies were listed and placed in 
the hands of these committees. These commit 
tees carefully scrutinized each item, rejected 
items that they did not consider necessary, 
added items thought necessary for use and then 
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turned the lists over to the superintendent for 
approval. He in turn gave them to the supply 
department to be compiled and classified. 

The Authorized Lists. 

We have compiled them in trade classifica- 
tions, each item being in alphabetical order 
under its proper heading. By trade classifica- 
tions I mean classification by the “kind” of 
article. For instance, all tools are under one 
heading, brushes under another, mechanical 
drawing supplies another, and so on thruout the 
entire list. 

To the right of each item on the authorized 
list are placed thirteen columns, representing 
the various departments in the high schools. 
For your information I might state that the de- 
partments specified are Art-Drawing, Botany, 
Chemistry, Commercial, Domestic Science, His- 
tory-English, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Physical Training, Physics, Physiography, Phy- 
siology, and General. Each item in the list is 
“starred” in the column or columns for that 
department which is entitled to use the item. 

I might take, for instance, the item appearing 
in the catalog under “Paper Stocks,” No. 896, 
ealling for Tracing Paper, 11x15 inches, 100 
sheets to the package. We have shown that the 
item can be used only by the drawing and 
domestic science departments by placing a star 
in each of the columns designating these depart- 
ments. 

If a school makes a requisition at any time 
for this article for any department other than 
those mentioned, it will not be furnished until 
the committee governing that department, ap- 
pointed by the superintendent, has carefully in- 
vestigated. If the committee comes to the de- 
cision that the item is needed, it is duly 
“starred” in the catalog for the department 
making the requisition, and then becomes a 
part of the authorized list. 


It is apparent that after such standardization 
and classification changes will occur, not only 
in the kind and quality of the supplies needed. 
It is also found that certain items are necessary 
in some other department, and departments 
allowed items may not require them any more. 
This phase of the situation is taken care of 
annually, usually during the month of January. 
The principal of each school furnishes the sup- 
ply department with a list of the additions and 
subtractions that he thinks should be made in 
the catalog. This list, in turn, is given to the 
committees mentioned before, who pass upon it 
in the same manner as they did the original 
lists. The revised or changed loose-leaf sheets 
are then returned to the schools and become part 
and parcel of the catalog. 

Estimating Wants of Schools. 

We have now come to the point where each 
high school has in its hands an authorized list 
of the supplies which it is entitled to use in the 
various courses of study thruout the school 
year. In our system the high schools are re- 
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quired to send to the supply department, during 
the month of January of each year, their re- 
quirements for the next school year. You can 
readily see how the matter is made very simple 
for them with this standardized list. They 
make up their data and send it in to the supply 
department. Specifications for the Annual List 
of Supplies are then made up from these data. 
In compiling these data we furnish to the 
schools blanks whereon they list their require- 
ments, stating the amount of material needed 
for the next school year, also, in a separate col- 
umn, the amount of such material they have on 
hand at the time the list is made out. 

We keep in the supply department a copy of 
this standardized list in card form, each card 
bearing the catalog number as appearing in the 
list at the school. These cards are so arranged 
that we can tell when compiling the lists from 
the schools the exact quantity each school or- 
dered the previous year. This makes it very 
easy to discover any over-estimation at the 
time of the compilation. 

In connection with this 
have inaugurated during the past school year a 
system of inspection of the stock of supplies, 
including textbooks, in the 
Matters are so arranged that this inspection is 
done not less than once during each year. The 
inspector makes an itemizéd report of his in- 
spection at the school and if there appears to 
be a surplus of any supplies, movable equip- 
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each of schools. 


ment, or furniture, the same is ordered returned 
to the board’s warehouse for re-distribution at 
some future time. Credit is given to the school 
from which the supplies are taken. 


Further, in this connection I would state that 


Dr. Henry M. 


It may be that a “prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,” but this does not 
always apply to superintendents. At least the 
dinner which the New Jersey men gave Dr. 
Henry M. Maxson, Superintendent of Schools 
of Plainfield, N. J., at the meeting of the 
Superintendents’ Association in Kansas City 
was an indication that he at least is greatly 
honored by the prominent men of his own state 
and vicinity who know him best. 

The dinner was notable for the strong feeling 
of appreciation and regard for the man who has 
had the rare experience of presiding over the 
educational interests of one place for a quarter 
of a century, and whose services have had no 
small effect in aiding in the development of edu- 
cational work thruout the State of New Jersey. 
The growth of Plainfield is a reflection of the 
excellent reputation of its school system, and 
under the careful guidance of Dr. Maxson the 
system has received the hearty support of the 
citizens, which is a most effective tribute to the 
success of the superintendent. 

While the dinner at Kansas City was a recog 
nition of the successful accomplishment of a 
fellow worker, it was none the less an apprecia- 
tion and recognition of the services of one man 
for the good of the entire public educational 
life. Dr. Maxson was a member of the Teach- 
ers’ Legislative Committee of New Jersey for a 
number of years and was most successful in his 
efforts to create and maintain a broader concep- 
tion of the true purpose of education and to 
obtain from the legislature full recognition of 
the teachers’ interests, legislation of great value 
to the teaching profession having been carried 
thru by him. 

When it is remembered that not many years 
ago the education of the child was limited to 
the three R’s, Dr. Maxson’s success in molding 
public opinion to the point of accepting ideas 
involving important changes both in the care of 
the children and the development of the educa- 
tional facilities is notable. 
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26 HIGH SCHOOLS—SUPPLIES. | 
P paseo Trt to TT Tt ot Yat 
CATALOG OF SUPPLIFS authorized for use in the ST. LOUIS os es , lel ol | E | 
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855 TRIANGLES, pearwood, 45° a ; each | | bd | 
| } 
: a | 
PAPER STOCK, BLOTTING & CARDBOARD. | | } | | >) 
| | & 
B56 BLOTTERS, 3}4”x8", furnished in colors as ordered gro ; @| } | } } 
| | | 
| 857 BLOTTERS, white, 10"x14", 100 to the pky pkg } | ° | 
| | 
B58 BLOTTERS, white, 140 Ib., 12”x19", 100 to the pkg pkz | . *| *] | “TS ° 
| 859 BLOTTERS, desk, 19"x24", furnished in colors as ordered | | 
860 BLOTTERS, 4”x7”", 250 to the pkg 
861 BOGUS PAPER, 15”x20", 100 sheets to the okg 
862 CARD BOARD, light weight, 8”x10” 


863 CARD BOARD, three ply, 15”x20” 
864 COVERS, MS., buff, 8%"x15” 
865 COVER PAPER, Buckeye, 20"x25”"—65, brown antique finish, 
50 sheets to the pkg 


RH6 COVER PAPER, Daffodil, 20%x25"—65, furnished in hazel 


and French gray as ordered, 50 sheets to the pkg 
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The catalog of supplies consists of 31 pages and included last year, 1036 separate items 
9 }x13 inches, and are bount in a permanent loose-leaf binder 


I have found that this method of inspection and 
of handling the standardized list has very mater- 
ially reduced the over-stocked condition in the 


high schools which in former years was very 
noticeable. Since the schools have found out 


that their stocks are inspected and watched, they 
have taken great pride in keeping them down 
and as a further result their requirements have 
decreased. It also brought to their minds the 
idea of economy, and I would venture to say 


Maxson, School 


Some idea of how the educational work has 
been broadened and the efficiency increased is 
hown by outlining the auxiliary agencies which 
Mr. Maxson has made a part of the educational 
work of the Plainfield schools: 

Medical and dental inspection 
nurse. Years ago Dr. Maxson recognized the 
fact which has now become so generally known, 
that in every community there are many chil 
dren who fail to get full value from their school 
life because of some physical handicap, defec- 
tive eyes, imperfect hearing, decayed teeth, ade- 
noids, lack of proper medical attention, epidem 
ics of children’s diseases, ete. ; 

Seeking means to remove this handicap, he 
induced the board of education to employ a phy- 
sician to examine all children annually and 
provided arrangements to secure proper med- 
ical attention for those too poor to employ a 
physician. The plan adopted by Plainfield has 
since become compulsory by state law. 

Later, he secured the employment of dental 
inspectors to secure care of the teeth, which 
example is also now being followed thruout the 
state. 

The work of all these inspectors is closely fol- 
lowed up by the school nurse and is supple 
mented by the physical examination and train 
ing of the physical training supervisors. 

Physical training, with three supervisors. 
These supervisors not only conduct regular phy 
sical training work with the high school classes 
but they also carefully measure all pupils in the 
higher grades in the fall, give them special pre 
scriptions for corrective exercises to remedy any 
defects and again examine them in June to note 
their progress in physical development. By 
their work the minor physical deformities have 
been practically eliminated from the Plainfield 
high school pupils. When the new high school 
was erected, he secured a fine swimming pool as 
part of its equipment, and ability to swim is now 
one of the requirements for graduation. 

Manual training which give the 
pupils who have little capacity for literary work 


and school 


courses, 
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from an economical point of view it has brought 
about a reduction in the use of supplies of prac 
tically twenty per cent. 

In closing this paper I want to say that I real 
ize very plainly that the conditions in St. Louis 
may not be the same as in other large cities, but 
the fact that 
board of education, large or small, can use the 


we cannot get away from every 
idea of standardization to a very great advan 


tage. 


Superintendent 


an opportunity to develop their talents along in- 
dustrial lines; the classes doing work of real 
commercial standard in cabinetmaking, dress 
making, millinery, cooking, ete. 

School lunches, to provide a warm lunch at 
cost to the children, thus securing better nour 
ishment and greater capacity for school work. 

Attendance supervision, by which all cases o! 
absence are followed up by a special attend 
ance officer to ascertain the cause for such ab 
sence and to remove it if possible. Dr. Max 
son’s ideas in this line are noteworthy. He be 
lieves that the work is essentially social work, 
aiming not so much at legal compulsion as 
training the parents and elevating the home. He 
prefers a woman for attendance supervisor, be- 
cause she can get closer to the home and has 
less of the police character. The attendance 
supervisor, the school nurse and the visitor of 
the organized charity work in closest co-opera- 
tion in improving home conditions. 

Open air class for children who are anemic 
and not fitted to do the regular work in the 
publie schools. 

Opportunity classes for children with peculiar 
mentality who cannot benefit from regular clas 
work. In this Dr. Maxson is doing unique 
work, in training girls of low mentality in var 
ious lines of housework. 

Summer school where those who fail of pro 
motion, thru absence or illness or other cause, 
may do special work and so make up their de 
ficiencies and go on with their class without the 
loss of a year. 

Wide public use of school buildings for recre- 
ation, instruction, military drills, dances, and 
other community purposes. In the month of 
January, 1917, the school buildings were used 
by 9,000 people outside of schoo) hours. 

Evening schools for foreign born people to 
teach them English and a knowledge of the laws 
and customs of their new country and to aid 
them in securing citizenship. 

Free public lecture course for adults, employ- 
ing lecturers and musicians of a high order of 
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talent, with an attendance of eight or nine hun 
dred at each entertainment. 

Effict ney examinations of the pupils In var 
ious school subjects twice a year. 

Plainfield was among the pioneers in further 
ing these various features, and educating thi 
public was as much a part of Dr. Maxson’s work 
as the education of the children. 

Mr. Archibald Cox, president of the board of 
edueation, in the course of a recent address 
summed up in a few words the attitude of the 
board towards Dr. Maxson, in stating that the 
schools of Plainfield, and what they represent, 
are what Dr. Maxson has made them; that the 
superintendent understood his duty and cheer 
fully and tactfully had educated the boards ot 
education which had served during his time, 
altho the members of the board did not always 
realize the tact that the process of education 
Was going on. 

A comparison of Dr. Maxson’s report for the 
first year of his superintendency in Plainfield 
with his last report published in 1916 gives 
some idea of the growth of the schools during 
the 25 years in which he has been superintend- 
ent of schools. 

In 1892 there were six schools with 49 teach- 
ers (only eleven of these teachers are now in the 
service). At present there are twelve schools 
with 160 teachers. Dr. Maxson’s skill as super 
intendent is shown by the fact that these teach 
ers selected by him form a body of workers that 
is not surpassed anywhere in the state. 
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DR. HENRY M. MAXSON 
Superintendent of Schools 


Plainfield, N. J 


In 1892 the enrollment was 1,849, with an 
average membership of 1,445.8 and average at- 
tendance of 1,319.3. In 1916, the enrollment 
was 4,485, with an average membership of 3,962 
and average attendance of 3,488. An interest- 
ing thing about this increase in the schools is 
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that the school enrollment has increased faster 
than the population, by reason of the improve- 
ment in promotions and the increased holding 
power of the schools. 

The first grade is now actually smaller than 
it was 25 years ago, but the eighth grade which 
numbered 80 in 1893 now numbers 205; and the 
high school, which then numbered 165, now 
numbers 750. 

Now Dr. Maxson’s own city has set the stamp 
of its approval on his work by giving him a 
great public reception on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as superintendent of 
the Plainfield schools, on the evening of May 
28th. 

Professional men, alumni, city officials, former 
members of the board of education, many New 
Jersey city and county superintendents, and a 
great gathering of citizens vied with each other 
in paying tribute to Dr. Maxson, not only by 
ilany expressions of praise and appreciation, but 
by beautiful gifts. 

Mrs. Maxson, who received with Dr. Maxson, 
was the recipient of many kind and compli- 
mentary remarks for her keen interest in edu- 
cational matters, and Dr. Maxson, when called 
upon to respond to all the pleasant things said 
of him during the evening, paid a glowing trib- 
ute to the woman who has worked with him so 
faithfully and with such effectiveness in the 
educational development of the community. 

Dr. Maxson seems to have the happy faculty 
of securing the affection and cordial support of 
every one who comes in touch with his work. 


A NEW HIGH SCHOOL CHAIR 


The High School tablet arm chair here illus- 
trated presents some radically new features. 
It is so designed as to make it almost impossible 
for the occupant to assume any position in it 
except the correct one. The seat is unusual, 
short, which prevents sliding forward into a 
lounging position, so characteristic of the 
American school child when seated. The back 
is SO designed as to force the spinal column into 
its correct posture. The back is extremely nat 
row, Which allows the greatest freedom in elbow 
and shoulder movement. The tablet arm proper 
ly supports the arm as required by modern 
writing methods. The seat is so dished and 














The Pittsburgh Chair in Use 


formed as to be very comfortable if occupied 
in the correct position and is purposely designed 
to be decidedly uncomfortable if an incorrect 


posture is assumed. Underneath the chair is a 


book rack of sufficient capacity to amply care 


for the pupils. 

Three thousand of these chairs are now in 
use in two of the Pittsburgh High Schools, and 
contrary to most predictions from the teachers, 
they have been popular with the pupils from 
the very beginning. 
the buildings in question writes as follows: 

“The chair is doing all that we hoped it 
would do, namely to enforce correct position 


The Principal of one of 


without discomfort. The boys and girls are 

enjoying the chair. Several investigations 
have shown without exception that probably 
over 95° of the students are sitting correctly 
without any compulsion or suggestions other 
than such as are supplied from the character 
of the chair itself. 

“The flexibility of the seating arrangements 
of the room has also proved highly satisfac- 
tory to the teachers, making it possible to use 
the room for a great variety of purposes.” 

It has been demonstrated that 48 of these 
chairs can be placed comfortably in a High 
School room 24 ft. wide x 30 ft. long, with 





A Typical Classroom in Schenley High School, Seated with Pittsburgh Chairs. 











THREE VIEWS OF THE PITTSBURGH TABLET ARM CHAIR 
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ample room for teacher’s desk, two bookcases, 
blackboard space on three walls and stereopticon 
outfit. Really a greater number of chairs can 
be placed in a room of this size were it not for 
the fact that the rule of allowing 15 square 
feet of floor space per pupil is adhered to. This 
provides a flexibility in operating a High School 
that is impossible to get were the room seated 
with 30 of the old fashioned desks. Or, looking 


at it in another way, by the use of this seat it 
is possible to materially decrease the size of the 
classroom and consequently the size of the 
buildings. 

The chairs are not fastened to the floor and 
may be moved from room to room as the occa- 
sion demands. Adjustability is obtained by 
ordering the seats in three sizes 16”, 17” and 18’, 
which meets the variation in the size of High 
School pupils. 


The chair was designed by Dr. H. B. Burns, 
Director of Hygiene and C. L. Wooldridge, 
Superintendent of Buildings, of the School Dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh, and the models were built 
and tested by the Building Department of that 
school district. 

The design has not been patented and the 
detailed drawings are herewith reproduced and 


may be used by any one who cares to try it. 
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Some Principles of School Administration 


The Oakland Situation and a Discussion by a Committee of Experts 


The board of education of Oakland, Cal., re- 
cently authorized a committee of expert educa- 
tors from the University of California, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and Mills College, 
to which were added four representative citi- 
zens, to suggest a superintendent to succeed Mr. 
A. C. Barker, resigned. 

This committee, in March last, appointed a 
sub-committee to make a very brief study of the 
local situation as a preliminary to suggesting 
prominent educators for the office of superin- 
tendent. The subcommittee analyzing the 
events which led to Mr. Barker’s resignation 
and the bearing which these events and the 
general policies of the board would have upon a 
successor, prepared a valuable statement of 
principles of administration which, in its belief, 
the school board should follow. These princi- 
ples were intended to suggest a policy which 
would make impossible a recurrence of the dif- 
ferences that had disturbed the i 
former years, and which would provide a plan 
of operation that any professionally minded 
schoolman would approve and would co-operate 
‘with. The statement is of more than local in- 
terest in that it sets forth general principles 
that are applicable in every city. It is as fol- 
lows: 

A Statement with Recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee of the Oakland Board 
of Education in Regard to the Oakland 
Superintendency. 


schools in 


Your committee hesitates to recommend any 
list of available candidates for the position of 
superintendent of schools of Oakland unless 
there can be some assurance of a better recog- 
nition, on the part of the Oakland board of edu- 
cation, of the relation between the functions of 
the members of the board and the functions of 
the superintendent. We would respectfully call 
your attention to pages 9-11 of the Oakland 
School Survey, by Professor Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley. This is an expert opinion on the Oak- 
land situation touching several details of ad- 
ministration. From the above pages we quote 
the following excerpts as representing a most 
commendable statement of the functions of the 
superintendent of schools: 

“Whatever may have been the reasons for the 
original creation of separate administrative de- 
partments, each more or less distinct from and 
independent of the other three, the best admin- 
istrative experience of our American cities 
would indicate rather clearly the undesirability 
of continuing such a form of administrative or- 
ganization. It is too wasteful of time and 
effort and does not properly centralize author- 
ity and responsibility. At present, due in part 
to the requirements of the rules and regula- 
tions of the board of education, and in part to 
the co-operative spirit shown by the heads of 
the different departments, a large degree of har- 
mony and co-operation in work seems to pre- 


vail. That such a condition will always con- 
tinue to exist may, however, be seriously 
doubted.” 


“The public, as well as the board of educa- 
tion itself, looks to the superintendent of schools 
as the responsible head of the entire school sys- 
tem. If overhead charges become too high; if 
the school accounts are not properly kept; if 
reports to the public do not explain operations 
clearly; if the supplies furnished are poor or 
inadequate, or are too lavishly provided; if the 
buildings are not of the right type, or cost too 
much, or if they are not properly cared for and 
made available when needed; if the expense for 
building upkeep is too high; if proper harmony 
among the different administrative officers does 
not prevail; or if a dozen other possible things 
do or do not come to pass, the public rightly 
holds the superintendent of schools—the nom- 
inal head of the school system—to be the re- 
sponsible person. In many matters by law 
under the control of the board of education, the 


public holds the superintendent of schools, 


rather than the board of education, as the re- 
sponsible party.” 

“This should mean that the superintendent of 
schools should be the responsible head of the 
whole school department, and that he then 
should be held to strict accountability for its 
successful operation. This is the method fol- 
lowed in all successful corporation control. The 
board of education should represent, as it were, 
a board of directors for a corporation, and in 
this case it is a corporation doing a million and 
a half dollars’ worth of business each year. As 
such they should have as one of their most im- 
portant functions to select the chief executive 
officer for their business (i. e., the superintend- 
ent), and, with his co-operation and advice, to 
select the heads of departments and others for 
important executive positions.” 

“The best experience of cities generally has 
been that both harmony and efficiency are pro- 
moted when the superintendent of schools is 
made the actual as well as the nominal head of 
the entire school department, and when the 
heads of other executive departments report to 
and thru him.” 

Since your board has never made public its 
action with reference to these pertinent sugges- 
tions, your committee feels it safe to assume 
that no action has been taken. Therefore your 
committee respectfully suggests that the present 
is an opportune time to seriously consider the 
adoption of a specific and concise policy touch- 
ing the issues that are involved in a reorganiza- 
tion of the power and functions of both the 
board of education and the superintendent of 
schools; and thereafter to make this newly 
adopted policy a matter of public information. 
We feel that the importance of this procedure 
cannot be over-emphasized; that it is funda- 
mental to the assuring of a successful opera- 
tion of the Oakland schools by any person whom 
the board may select; and that the superinten- 
ent to be selected will be entitled to expect a 
more specific assurance of powers commensurate 
with responsibilities than at present seems pos- 
sible. 

To this end your committee begs to submit 
the following statement of fundamental princi- 
ples in city educational organization, together 
with certain definite recommendations that 
ought to be specifically adopted by the board of 
education as the basis for a future policy and 
as a guarantee of an improved school situation. 

Fundamental Principles in City Educational 

Organization. 

The conflicts in authority and lack of har- 
monrious relationships which usually arise in 
city school administration in most cases, come 
from the attempt of the board of education to 
exercise entirely too many functions which 
ought by right to be delegated to executive offi- 
cers. Such conflicts will, in a large part, be 
obviated if the board itself comes to have a clear 
conception of what it is elected to do, and what 
it should not attempt. A school board is elected 
or ¢ppointed to act primarily as a board for 
school control in the large sense of the term. 
It is primarily its business to determine, in con- 
ference with the superintendent, the large poli- 
cies of the system, to approve new undertakings, 
to determine and place limits upon expenditures, 
and to decide questions of policy and procedure 
which are passed up to it for decision by its 
executive officer or officers. .The determination 
of what expansion should be made in the work 
of the school system; the selection from time to 
time of new school sites and the approval of 
plans for new school buildings; the approval of 
a salary schedule and an annual budget of ex- 
penditures; the determination of the amount of 
school taxes which it thinks should be levied; 
the proper presentation to the people whom they 
represent of the work and needs of the schools 
and the policies of the school department; and 
the prevention of legislation by either the city 
council or the Legislature which is against the 
best interests of the schools under their control 
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these are examples of the important work of 
a board of education. 

In all too many cases boards neglect these 
larger and more important functions for the 
smaller and more detailed problems of super- 
vision and administration. Instead of confin- 
ing their attention to these larger problems, 
which are sufficient to absorb all of the time 
and energy which they can give to the school 
system, the board and its members get inter- 
ested in individuals and individual cases, begin 
to supervise the details of administration, and 
in consequence interfere seriously with what 
should be the real work of the executive officer 
or officers, which the board selects. Once a pol- 
icy of this kind is introduced by board members 
it is common experience that there arises an all 
too strong temptation to use the official position 
as an opportunity either to pay personal debts 
or to vent personal spite. Most of the difficul- 
ties which arise in city school administration in 
the United States arise because the board of 
education does not take a large enough view 
of its functions, and because its members spend 
entirely too much time on the individual and 
personal cases which should always be left to 
executive officers to handle. 

The board should regard the selection of its 
superintendent of schools as the most important 
duty it ever has to perform. It should make 
active and intelligent search for the best man 
or woman available for the money which the 
city can afford to pay. The salary should be 
made large, so as to tempt the best men, and the 
tenure should be long enough also to offer at- 
tractions. 

The authority to be assured the new superin- 
tendent should be commensurate with the im- 
portance of the service the board expects him to 
render to the city. The things which should 
count with the board are his general education, 
his specific training for the work of city school 
supervision, his past administrative experience, 
what men prominently engaged in educational 
work have to say when asked confidentially for 
an opinion, and his personality, force, and gen- 
eral grasp of the problem as shown in a personal 
interview. The board should seek a man of 
strength, courage, personal force, general knowl- 
edge, and professional skill. 

The superintendent’s office is the central office 
of the school system, up to which and down 
from which authority, direction, and inspiration 
flow. He is the organizer and director of the 
work of the schools in all of their different 
phases, and the representative of the schools and 
all for which the schools stand before the people 
of the community. He is the executive officer 
of the board. He is the supervisor of the in- 
struction in the schools, and also the leader, 
adviser, inspirer, and friend of the teachers, and 
between them and the board of education he 
must, at times, interpose as an arbiter. Amid 
all of his various duties, however, the interests 
of the children in the schools must be his chief 
care, and the larger educational interests of the 
community as a whole he must constantly keep 
in mind. 

As to the necessary personal qualities of the 
superintendent the following may be said. In 
addition to good training and experience, he 
must be clean, both in person and mind; tem- 
perate, both in speech and act; honest and 
square, and able to look men straight in the 
eye; possessed of high sense of personal honor. 
He must have the manners and courtesy of a 
gentleman. He must be alert and able to get 
things done. He must keep a level head. He 
must learn to lead by reason of his larger knowl- 
edge and his enthusiasm, rather than to drive 
by reason of his superior power. 

Next to the selection of the superintendent 
of schools it may be laid down as a fundamental 
principle in proper school administration that 
it is the prime business of the board of educa- 
tion to legislate, and the prime function of the 
executive officers to execute. The board’s work, 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Recent School Buildings in Richmond 


Charles M. Robinson, Architect of the Richmond Public Schools 


In 1905 there was not a school building in the 
entire state of Virginia which, at the present 
writing, would be considered sanitary, properly 
lighted or effectively ventilated. A fireproof 
schoolhouse was not to be found within the 
commonwealth. At this time the state wide 
Sducational Campaign of Hon. J. D. Eggleston, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
awakened Virginia to set about improving the 
housing of school pupils in earnest. It became 
the policy of the Department of Public instruc- 
tion to encourage the erection of adequate school 
buildings so that the public would have visible 
evidence—an economic demand as it were—of 
the educational system. The educational cam- 
paign enlisted prominent men in every walk of 
life—judges, doctors, lawyers, real estate men, 
bankers, mechanics, newspapermen and preach- 
ers, as well as professional schoolmen. Educa- 
tional tours were arranged, frequently headed 
by the state superintendent himself, and mis- 
sionary meetings were held in every city and 
village. The writer was invited to make these 


tours and to deliver illustrated lectures on 
school architecture, to discuss lighting, ventila- 
tion, to demonstrate with a somewhat crude ap- 
paratus the improvement and effect of bad air, 
and to tell local school boards what might be 
accomplished in the way of better schoolhouses 
with given sums of money. The last mentioned 
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information usually seemed to dampen the 
ardor of all connected with educational improve 
ment, except the state superintendent and his 
associates. The propaganda which was kept up 
for about a year resulted in very small practical 
results so far as could be seen. After a number 
of school boards had raised all the money pos- 
sible I could not design suitable school buildings 
with the funds at hand. The few that were 
erected at the time, after numerous cuttings and 
parings, were nothing to be proud of. 

Near the close of the campaign, I sought out 
Mr. Eggleston and informed him that, in my 
opinion, more money would have to be secured 
than was then available or some more econom 
ical construction devised than was then known. 
I told him that I did not possess Aladdin’s 
lamp, and that while association with him and 
his co-workers all over the state was more than 
pleasant to me, I had my living to make and I 
thought it best to seek some other architectural 
activity than school buildings in Virginia. His 
reply was characteristic. He said, “stick.” I 
stuck. 

In the designing of school buildings we now 
began to discard many fixed ideas of massive 
construction and = substituted lightness and 
strength. Non-essentials were eliminated and 
we asked ourselves the question : How house 
the greatest number of children in a well lighted, 
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sanitary building for the least money? The ex- 
terior, we believed, should not offend good taste, 
even if it could not lay claim to architectural 
beauty. The results of the missionary meetings 
soon became evident and each new building 
offered the opportunity of observing the short- 
comings of the last building. It was quickly 
recognized that standardization in some partic- 
ulars made for economy and that still enough 
latitude in design was possible to give each 
building a distinctive appearance. 

One ready means of economy which we 
adopted was the method of support over the 
grouped windows of classrooms. It will illus 
trate the types of economies which we intro 
duced. There is no difference of opinion among 
school architects regarding the desirability of 
massing windows to secure the _ best lighting 
The problem has been how to do 
it economically. We hit upon the idea of using 
a light, deep, concrete beam spanning the entire 


arrangements. 


opening of the group, and reaching from the top 
ot one group to the bottom of the next. The 
next improvement was to omit all brick above 
the top story windows which run up close to the 
ceiling, by placing the wall plate directly on 
top of the frames and placing the roofing above 
this without more ado. Practice shows that this 
wall plate is weak when built of wood, without 
the usual brickwork keeping the top of the wall 
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true. We found it desirable to set the wood 
plates edgewise at the front and back of the 
walls and after placing a light iron rod in the 
backs thus formed, to fill the same with con- 
crete. In this construction we believed we had 
found the lightest and consequently the most 
economical construction for school buildings. 
We finally made the reinforcing rods of the con- 
crete window panels continuous around the 
building to secure the greatest strength. 

A building as described above weighs less than 
the old-fashioned construction which depends 
largely on massiveness for its strength. <A 
building which weighs less, costs less. Archi- 
tects are in the habit of thinking in thousands 
of brick, yards of plaster and squares of roofing. 
They could effect largely if they 
thought in pounds of material, with equal in- 
telligence. 


economies 


In planning and supervising the erection of 
some four hundred school buildings, large and 
small, I have demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that buildings of the type described are more 
economical. In erecting buildings for school 
boards who insist upon the old type of construc- 
tion, the bids have greatly exceeded the cost per 
eubie foot, per pupil and per room of smaller 
buildings designed as above. 

I have no quarfel with those who think mas- 
siveness is synonymous with strength or con- 
ventionality with beauty. Probably less mis- 
takes will be made by being entirely orthodox 
when practicing architecture, but L do know 
that at the period of which I am writing we were 
forced to find more economical methods of build 
ing schools, or to build not at all. 

Ten years have passed but | do not find there 
is any less need for practicing economy than 
when we first began. It is true more generous 


appropriations are made by state and_ local 
authorities, but the buildings must be larger, 


must accommodate more pupils and must pro- 
vide for the natural expansion of the eduea- 
tional system. 


The Richmond Schools. 

A description of the newer school buildings 
in Richmond which are typical of the rest of 
the state will give a good clue to their char 
acter. In Richmond, one and three-quarter mil 
lion dollars have been spent for new buildings 
since 1908. Not ineluding the John Marshall 
High School, nineteen schoolhouses have 
erected in the last few years and they conform 
to the law in regard to proper seating, lighting 
and ventilation. 


heen 


These buildings be divided into three 
general classes: 
Class I. 
Class II. lire protected buildings, or those 
fireproof up to the top story ceiling, but having 


combustible material in the roof. 


may 


Buildings entirely fireproof. 
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Class III. Standard construction buildings, 
or those having wooden floor and roof timbers. 

In applying the word fireproof to buildings of 
class one, I use it in the generally accepted 
The buildings are not absolutely fire 
proof because some combustible material is used 
in the construction. The doors, window trim 
and even the finish floors are of wood. The 
general construction including the roof is, how- 
ever, fireproof. Nothing but class one buildings 
should be permitted, in my opinion, in crowded 
where the fire risk is great from the 


sense. 


sections 
outside. 

Class two buildings which are fireproof to the 
ceiling of the upper story and consequently are 
protected from fire from within, are entirely 
proper where the lot is large and the roof is not 
needed for playground space. The fire risk in 
these buildings is not as great as in class one. 
The spending of money to secure greater safety 
than may be obtained in schoolhouses as de- 
scribed for classes one and two, is in my estima- 
tion, unwise. 

Class three buildings are of ordinary con- 
struction. They are more or less protected from 
fire from within. As a rule, the floors over the 
heating system and the entire first story corri- 
dors are fireproof and the stairways are built of 
iron and slate. Class three buildings in Rich- 
mond are limited to small schools in 
where there is an extremely small fire risk. 


sections 


The rapid movement of masses of people must 
be effected with military precision. In school 
buildings especially, pupils must be assembled 
and dismissed and moved 
quickly and in order. 


from room to room 
There must be no inter 
ference of lines and no waiting of one line for 
other lines to get out of the way. With very 
few exceptions, it will require no more time in 
the newer Richmond schools to empty the entire 
buildings than for the pupils in the rooms far- 
thest from the entrance to move rapidly to the 
exits. With proper discipline it is possible to 
keep every pupil moving toward the exits with- 
out pause, until all are outdoors. This cannot 
be done when the corridors are obstructed, or 
the stairways improperly placed, or are too 
harrow. 

The auditorium or assembly hall in several 
Richmond schools has been placed on the first 
floor and in others it is located on the second 
floor. Auditoriums are more desirable when 
built with a floor no higher than the first floor 
of the building so that they are safe, may be 
convenient for community meetings and 
without disturbing the main school. 
Ground floor and first floor auditoriums appar- 
ently increase the total cost of 
perhaps to the fact that the auditoriums on 
upper floors are usually limited in size, while 
the ground floor auditoriums are limited only 
by the appropriations. In practice, I strongly 
recommend an auditorium with a seating capac 
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buildings due 
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ity equal to the average attendance of the school, 
with comparatively low wall lines and an open 
timbered roof construction. Such a room built 
with a floor level with the ground, can be used 
for every purpose such as community meetings, 
general assemblies, gymnastic drill and indoor 
play. 

This idea might be carried a step farther if 
the auditorium were placed at the level of the 
story landing, between the first and second floor, 
where it would be convenient to reach from 
both floors. The space underneath might be 
used as a gymnasium with some fifteen-foot 
ceiling heighth. 

In the newer schools the ventilated latrine 
system, with automatic flush, has been used for 
the disposal of sewage. The urinals, also, are 
of the ventilated, automatic flushing type. 

The newer ventilated schools in Richmond 
are equipped with mechanical furnace systems, 
except the John Marshall High school which 
has a mechanical steam plant. It is my view 
that the source of heat is immaterial in a school- 
house and that there is no such thing as quality 
of heat—only degree. If air is pure when it is 
pumped into a heating system it will be pure 
when it reaches the schoolroom, provided the 
surfaces over which it passes are not overheated 
so that other gases are mixed with the air. I 
do not see that it makes any difference whether 
the heat generators are steam or furnace radia- 
tors so long as the degree of intensity is the 
same. By taking air from the outside and pass- 
ing it in large volumes thru moderately heated, 
properly proportioned furnaces and introducing 
it into schoolrooms at a velocity of not more 
than three hundred feet per minute, and finally 
removing it by vent flues, we secure to my 
mind, the most effective and economical system 
of heating and ventilating school buildings of 
the size now built. While it is possible that in 
extremely cold climates it is possible to heat 
furnaces to too high a degree no such trouble 
has been found in Richmond. 

There is probably a limit somewhere to the 
economy that may be expected from furnaces as 
compared with the steam system. In Rich- 
mond, a battery of ten furnaces has been used 
successfully in a thirty-room building in which 
comparisons have been in favor of the fur- 
The new Binford School, illustrated 
here, has two batteries of seven furnaces each 
and the installation has proven economical and 
iike results in maintenance are expected. 

A comparison of the fuel consumption in 
seven schools heated and ventilated by the fur- 
nace system as against an equal number of un- 
ventilated, direct and semi-direct steam heated 
buildings, shows that the cost of coal in the 
latter buildings was as large as was the cost of 
coal, electric power and light in the newer fur- 
nace ventilated buildings. The figures are as 
follows: 
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Heat, 

Power 
Heat and Light 
For buildings ventilated according 

to legal requirements (30 cu. ft. 

of air per pupil, per minute), 

using mechanical furnace system.$1.28 2/3 
For unventilated buildings, using 

direct and semi-direct steam.... 1.715/7 

Air supply for the newer Richmond buildings 
is taken in where most convenient, except that 
no installations have been made, taking air from 
above the roof. The best source of air seems 
to be from ten to twelve feet above grade and 
on the side of the building away from the street. 
Where possible our buildings are so planned. 
Three methods of heat regulation are used in 
Richmond: 

First, hand regulation by the teachers, which 
is very unsatisfactory because the teacher when 
interested in her work does not realize that the 
room is too hot or too cold. 

Second, the Bartlett system which requires 
that the janitor take temperature readings from 
an electric register in the basement at a stated 
period. This is much better than hand regula- 
tion. 

Third, the Johnson system of heat control, 
which is automatic in the control of tempera- 
ture in each classroom. 

The cost of these systems is in direct propor- 
tion to their desirability, but I am satisfied that 
the automatic control saves the largest amount 
of coal. In all of the furnace systems no matter 
what the method of control is, it is impossible to 
shut off the legal requirements of fresh air— 
thirty cubic feet of air, per minute, per pupil. 

Many architects believe that the humidifying 
of schoolrooms is desirable, but the result is not 
commensurate with the expense and mainten- 
ance of the installation. I cannot agree that it 
is so desirable unless the air introduced thru the 
ventilating system contains dust or dirt, in 
which case filtering thru cheese cloth screens is 
more economical and just as efficient. 


Cost of School Buildings of Richmond, Va., 
Including Plumbing and Heating, but 
Exclusive of Furniture and 
Architect’s Fees. 

No. of Cost Per Cost Per Cost Per 
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Name of School Rooms Cu. Ft. Pupil Room 

ND, na '6 wk 6 ante 24 11.30c $ 91.98 $4,369.40 
John B. Cary..... 20 10.01c 90.80 3,913.00 
Springfield ....... 25 14.36¢ 76.23 3,445.85 
a ee 24 13.05¢ 87.33 3,857.00 
Grace Arents ..... 11 9.11e 58.48 2,690.27 
Buchanan ........ 12 8.22¢ 66.69 2,784.00 
William F. Fox... 19 8.62c 73.97 3,435.82 
Nathaniel Bacon .. 11 10.16¢ 78.28 8,444.45 
Baker Annex ..... s 10.93c 58.72 2,348.89 
Binford Jr. High.. 30 12.66¢ 114.00 4,816.00 
Bainbridge Jr. High 24 9.52c 97.60 3,961.00 
Ginter Park ...... 16 9.56c 107.05 4,415.00 
Robert Fulton .... 24 9.42¢ 69.50 3,136.10 
Fairmount Annex.. 14 11.38¢ 64.70 2,791.38 
Maury Annex ..... 12 .25¢ 48.05 2,066.25 
Moore Annex ..... 10 8.26c 51.62 2,168.16 
Franklin Annex ... 8 7.8¢c 95.70 4,020.55 
Robert E. Lee..... 29 12.5¢ 100.50 4,368.00 
Highland Park ... 16 9.2¢ 67.50 3,050.00 
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Floor. Plans of the Bainbridge Junior High School 


All of the older Richmond buildings are in- 
adequately lighted by windows divided by brick 
piers which cause alternate sunlight and shade. 
In the newer buildings, the windows are grouped 
to throw the light into the rooms in uninter- 
rupted volume. A few buildings have bilateral 
lighting in corner rooms but the majority of 
newer buildings have unilateral light thruout. 

The kind of floor most desirable in auditor- 
iums is an open question. Wood on top of con- 
crete, granolithic floors and wood on top of wood 
joist floors have been tried. I am inclined to 


believe that concrete floors add to the resonance 
of rooms but whether they interfere with the 


acoustics cannot be determined. Wood floors 
on bevelled sleepers, embedded in concrete have 
not been satisfactory, when below grade or near 
the ground. In the corridors, hard wood, grano- 
lithic painted with a hardening paint, and ter- 
razzo have been used successfully. 

For estimating the cost of new buildings the 
cubie foot basis is the only method worthy of 
consideration. The cost per pupil and the cost 
per room are valuable only for general consid- 
erations when all features of a building are con- 
sidered. Comparisons on any basis are justified 
only for the purpose of estimating future build- 
ings, or for affording schcol boards information 
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JOHN B. CARY SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect. 
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* BASEME NT PLAN ° Perspective Drawing, Robert E. Lee School, Petersburg, Va. 
Charles M. Robinson, Architect. 
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GINTER PARK,SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA 
Charles M tobinson, School Architect, Rik hm«¢ nd, Va 
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Floor Plans of the Ginter Park School, Richmond, Va 


on which to formulate future policies. The 
comparative tables made for the Richmond 
schools show the wisdom of large units from an 
economical standpoint. The Richmond board 
has consistently advocated large units for effi- 
ciency and economic administration. The fact 
that fireproof schools compare in cost very fav- 
orably with non-fireproof schools has been a eon- 
stant surprise to me. 

The Binford School is a Junior High School 
of class one construction, with a playground ou 
the roof of the main building and a large open- 
air gymnasium over the auditorium. The latter 
room is conveniently located on the first floor. 
The distinctive feature of the school is the two 
inclined planes or ramps, which make it pos- 
sible to go from the basement to the roof with- 
out walking up a single story. These inclines 
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M. Robinson, Architect 
High Scho Bridgewater, Va Charles M. Robinson, Architect 
make possible a three-story school building ticular. One is entirely fireproof and the other 


which would not be considered desirable if stair 
ways alone were adopted. The building is eco- 
nomical, however, notwithstanding the general 
impression that inclines add greatly to the cost. 
In the present case, it has been possible to work 
out economies in a number of particulars to 
offset the cost of the planes. Inclined planes 
are also used in the Bainbridge School, which is 
a Junior High School equal in construction and 
arrangement to the Binford School, except that 
it has no play space on the roof. 

From all information I can gather, these two 
schoolhouses appear to be the most economical 
buildings of their class in the United States. 

In addition to the Binford Junior High 
School there are in the east end of the city, two 
new elementary schools, modern in every par 


is of class two construction. The Madison 
School, in the central portion of the city, is the 
pioneer of fireproof elementary = hools in Rich 
mond and has received unstinted praise from 
educators all over this country. The Bain 
bridge School, on the south side, is a 24-room 
Junior High School, fireproof to the ceiling of 
the top floor. On the north side, the Ginter 
Park School is an excellent elementary school. 
In the extreme west, the Robert E. Lee School, 
a thirty-room building with inclined planes, is 
now under construction. Space will hardly per 
mit me to mention a dozen other excellent build 
ings of convenient and sanitary construction 
and equipment. 


As a general proposition I advise against the 


practice of building additions to older school 
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Buchanan School, Richmond, Va. 
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buildings where more capacity is required. Most 
of these buildings have nothing to recommend 
them, except the massiveness of the masonry 
and the durability of the timbers. It is better 
policy to build annexes on the unit plan so de 
signed that additional units may be erected to 
gradually substitute the old building. We must 
remember here that school planning has under 
gone a great change in the last decade and that 
a building considered ideal ten years ago is now 
badly behind the time due to a lack of ventila- 
tion, bad sanitary conditions, ete. 

I believe that everything considered, the Rich 
mond school board has been economical in the 
construction of all its later school buildings. I 
do not consider it economical to build anything 
which is not entirely suited for the purpose, 
which must be replaced in a few years and 
which is not artistic. Economy when used as 
a synonym for cheapness is not a popular word 
in Richmond. No elaborate ornamentation has 
been used in any of the late buildings but not 
one will offend the most refined taste. 

The buildings erected in Richmond during 
the last six or seven years are as good as are to 


— 


Charles M. Robinson, Architect 


be found anywhere. It is true that we have 
some problems not to be found elsewhere and we 
have proceeded to solve them in our own way. 
We are compelled to recognize the fact that 
rigid economy must be practiced if we hope to 
have all of the children of Richmond housed in 
good sanitary school buildings. Probably no 
city has been called upon to furnish as much 
money in proportion to population in so short 
a time, and is likely to have to make even 
greater outlay in the immediate future due to 
the fact that for many years prior to the build- 
ing of John Marshall High School practically 
nothing whatever has been done in the way of 
new buildings. 

I do not believe we should fool ourselves with 
the idea that as this city grows there will be less 
reason for practicing economy in our buildings. 
Statistics show that it is difficult for a city, no 
matter how rich, to provide suitable buildings to 
take care of the natural increase of population. 
Educators often hear the poverty cry even in the 
higher educational centers, and if reports be 
true some of our greatest 
well off in this respect. 


cities are none too 


THE BOY WHO DIDN’T PASS 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 


You have read the verses in which someone 
has drawn the pathetic picture of a little fellow 
who “failed of getting thru.” He has stolen 
away from his playmates, he does not hear the 
robin singing above his head, and even ignores 
the attentions of his dog; he has no heart for 
anything—he “didn’t pass.” 

Let us look for a moment, not so much at the 
pathos of the situation nor the poetry, but the 
prose, the actual truth—the facts. 

What is this dreadful, mysterious thing, this 
“passing” anyway? In some schools it means 
an average of more than 70, in others it means 
more than 75. In any given system the various 
teachers differ widely in their ratings; so a boy’s 


promotion may hinge entirely on the particular 
city or the particular room in which he happens 
to be and not on his attainments. What special 
magic is there in 70 that puts one boy among 
the elect because he has 71 and another among 
the “left-overs” because he has 69% The 71 boy 
may be a lazy shirker who was carried thru by 
his natural ability and his cultured home, while 
poor 69 is an unparented boy who has worked 
and worked; yet 69 means that he has failed. 
What is the difference between 69 and 714 Who 
is competent to say ¢ 

‘But we must have a standard 

Surely. But if we can evolve no better stand- 
ard than 70, or 75, or any other arbitrary figure, 


, 


we are guilty of a very great injustice to chil- 
dren who most need consideration at our hands 
because they are nearly always the ones who do 
not get it at home. 

There are 
non-promotion 


sometimes excellent reasons for 

-frail health which must be 
safeguarded, or laziness which deserves and is 
benetitted by the jolt. The pupil who has been 
poorly taught, or promoted too rapidly, is a real 
problem; but we have no right to punish him 
further for the sins of his teachers by taking 
out of him what little heart he has left. Usu- 
ally, if we are willing to give the time and tact, 
we can make him see that by remaining where 
he is for another year he will have the oppor- 
tunity to catch up and master the lessons, and 
experience the pleasure of leading his class in- 
stead of always being an unhappy trailer. These 
are special cases; let us go back to the larger 
group who are not specials but who simply 
“didn’t pass.” 

Aside from the personal feelings of the child, 
non-promotion is often a great wrong and in- 
justice. Instead of making for the good of the 
pupil it may be the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to him, educationally speaking. 

Children are not promoted because “they have 
not been able to pass the final examinations” or 
otherwise failed to reach the required stand- 
ard; “they have not properly assimilated the 
work of the term and so are not qualified to do 
satisfactorily the work of the coming term.” 
The argument is good as far as it goes but this 
reasoning has one fatal weakness—it ignores the 
psychology of the child. The question of how 
the child feels about it is not taken into account, 
yet all who have the slightest knowledge of 
human nature know that mental attitude is of 
primary importance. Many a man “fails be- 
cause he fears to fail.” Napoleon said, “Imag- 
ination rules the world”; and no one can tell 
how far Stonewall Jackson’s success was due to 
the motto which he chose early in life, “I can 
do whatever I will to do,” which is only another 
way of saying, “/ am the captain of my soul.” 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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EDITORIAL 


CO-ORDINATE OFFICES. 

Of the executive offices in school administra- 
tion, that of business manager has experienced 
the largest development during the past fifteen 
years. Previous to 1900, there was hardly a 
school board secretary who was more than a 
mere clerk, engaged to keep records, write orders 
for supplies and equipment and maintain a more 
or less imperfect set of accounts. Since that 
time the business managers of the school boards 
in cities of 100,000 population and upward have 
become important executive officers with con- 
siderable power and with much responsibility. 
The service demanded of them has grown in 
character and scope so that they are in a sense, 
experts in the business administration of schools. 








Coincident with the growth of the business 
managership of city schools, two distinct move- 
ments have made themselves felt defining the 
position of the business manager in the school 
system and outlining his relations. On the part 
of the superintendents the demand has been that 
the business manager be made a distinct sub- 
ordinate in the superintendent’s office and that 
he depend more or less upon the will of the 
superintendent for his official powers, for his 
appointment, and for the scope of his activities. 
‘Lhe theory here has been that the school organi- 
zation should logically have but one head, that 
all financial and business activities of the schools 
should be made subordinate to the instruction 
requirements, and that the superintendent as the 
educational head should be the ultimate decid- 
ing factor. 

A second tendency which has had the almost 
unanimous support of the school board members 
has sought to make the business manager a co- 
ordinate officer with the superintendent, sub- 
ordinate to the latter only in matters which 
touch instruction and responsible only to the 
board of education in all general business mat 
ters which are at least indifferent in their etfect 
upon general educational activities. The school 
boards recognize as they should, that the super- 
intendent is the supreme executive officer of the 
school system and that in all matters educa- 
tional, his recommendations should prevail and 
his voice should be the final word. They under- 
stand, at the same time, that the superintendent 
is a strictly professional man who is likely to 
forget, or at least to make light, of the financial 
problems and to make demands for standards 
which are beyond the ability of the school dis- 
trict. They rather feel that the superintendent 
should not be burdened in the slightest with 
technical business details which require the 
judgment and attention of a business manager. 
While they admit that a school superintendent 
should have a comprehension of the business 
relations of the schools, he is by the nature of 
his work unable to initiate or carry out the 
details of technical business matters and should 
not be burdened with the responsibility of the 
same. 

On their part, the superintendents are not 
fully willing to admit this condition. They 
argue rather that co-ordinate powers on the part 
or the business manager will tend to destroy the 
unity of the school administrative machine and 
will inevitably lead to difficulties. They see in 


a co-ordinate business officer a disturbing factor 
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who will apply commercial and economic tests, 
which will interfere with the unquestioned ac 
ceptance of proposals and projects that should 
only depend on an educational test for accept 
ance. 

We are inclined to believe that for the present 
at least the plan ot making the business mana- 
ger of school boards in cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and upward a co-ordinate officer with the 
superintendent is in the interest of efficienc) 
and economy in school administration. What 
ever the theoretical objections may be to this 
plan, they are offset by the practical advantages. 
We take it for granted that the superintendent 
is, as he should be, a strong executive who can 
dominate the situation by the force of his per 
sonality and the strength of the recommenda 
tions which he makes to the board of education. 
We are inclined to believe that the superintenud 
ent who cannot so carry matters and guide the 
educational forces to render the best educational] 
service which the community can afford is not 
the man for the position which he holds and 
should be replaced. On the other hand, it ap 
pears to us that the great variety and mass o| 
technical business problems which must be de 
cided by the business manager of a school system 
requires the strongest possible type of a busi- 
less executive with a knowledge of methods ot 
public finance, building construction and main- 
tenance, supply aud equipment purchasing, ete. 
This official deserves adequate powers as well 
us responsibilities if he is to succeed. We are 
inclined to believe that such a man if he is 
chosen without political considerations will 
promptly understand that the educational inter 
ests of the schools are dominant and that he will 
not sacrifice to economic or business advantages 
any true progress in educational service. He 
will certainly not want to usurp any of the func- 
tious of the superintendent if he is a man of the 


caliber which his work requires. 


THE ST. LOUIS PLAN OF STANDARDIZ- 
ING SUPPLIES. 

We publish on another page, a strong paper 
by Mr. E. M. Brown describing very modestly 
the St. Louis plan ot standardizing schoo] sup- 
plies. The system has been developed alter 
years of painstaking work by Mr. Brown and his 
department, and it represents perhaps the most 
efficient system employed in any American city. 

It is particularly noteworthy that two under- 
lying principles of the entire plan of standardi 
zation in St. Louis are first, educational eth 
clency and second, CCOnMOTY in the purchase and 
use of all supplies. Kducational interests are 
paramount and the men and women who teach 
determine the quality and quantity of materials 
to be used. The test of cheapness is applied 
only as between articles which are educationally 
acceptable. Meouomy is conserved because stand 
ardization prevents the individual preference of 
teachers from going to extremes. Purchases 
may be made in quantity to obtain the most 
favorable prices aud conditions of sale and trans 
portation. Overbuying and, what is just as 
serious, underbuying are made practically im 
possible. 

The St. Louis plan depends for success upon 


principles which can and must be applied by 


every school board to its purchases. The plan 


deserves careful study. 


A MISTAKEN POLICY. 


We believe that boards of education which are 


discontinuing their plans for the construction of 
new buildings during the present year are mak- 


ing a serious blunder evel tho prices are exc ed- 


ingly high and building conditions are in some 
respects unfavorable. It is quite true that the 


nation js involved in the most serious war since 





its establishment and that every energy must be 
directed toward making that war a success. It 
is Just this condition which leads us to believ: 
that school building projects should be vigorous 
ly prosecuted to the full extent of the funds 
available. 

In the business world, it is commonly con- 
ceded that any interference with ordinary busi- 
less activities is a serious menace not only to 
the welfare of individual business firms and in 
dividual citizens but is also a menace to Ameri- 
can suecess and victory. The thought here is 
that the continued prosperity of the individual 
will aid the prosperity of the larger as well as 
the smaller groups and will ultimately have an 
effect on our ability to prosecute the war and 
to pay for its vigorous continuance. 

In the schools, conditions are almost identi- 
cal—with this important exception. ‘The schools 
are a second line of defense which is providing 
human material for the war and for the nation. 
Any reduction in the efficiency economic, civie 
and otherwise—of this human material will in 
one or two years seriously affect our power as a 
fighting unit and as an economic unit. In any 
event, the effect will be bad. 

England would not be making frantie efforts 
to revive its educational system and to place it 
on an entirely new and immeasurably higher 
plane than it has been since the outbreak of the 
war, if it did not recognize the stupendous error 
made by the statesmen who allowed the school 
system to go literally to pieces. The proposals 
ot the Kuglish ministry to raise the compulsory 
school age limit, to provide more and stronger 
teachers, to introduce compulsory continuation 
schools up to the age of 17, are surface indica- 
tions of the deeper reconstruction which the 
British have found necessary. 

It is hardly likely that the schools boards 
will interfere with the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can people by discontinuing the construction of 
more school buildings to house all the children. 
The present time is one tor eCOMOMY of the best 
constructive type. It is a time for cutting out 
“frills” and luxuries but it is above all, a time 
for providing the abiding necessities. 

In the event of peace during -the next two 
years, the discontinuance of school building con- 
struction will be pointed to as one of the serious 
blunders of the first year of the war. The school 
population will have grown beyond all existing 
housing capacities and there will be an enor- 
mous demand for vocationally trained men and 
women to Garry our share of the peaceful trade 
war that is certain to come. 

If the war is to continue for three years or 
still longer, the lack of schoolroom space will 
be doubly serious, because conditions will stead- 
ily grow worse and present difficulties and the 
demands of taxation for military purposes will 
be aggravated to the N’th power. The only 
le course for school boards is a careful, 


economical continuance ot all school construc- 


sensib 


tion projects. 


BE PROMPT. 

Kivery observer of school board work agrees 
that regularity in attending meetings is a first 
essential to efficient membership. [rregularity 
and shiftlessness interfere not only with the per- 
sonal work of the individual members but even 
more so with the work of the entire body. 

Promptness in coming to meetings at the 
exact time set is almost as important as regular 
attendance. There is nothing quite sO annoy: 
ing to a busy man or so disturbing to co-opera- 
tive effort as the tardiness of one or more mem- 
bers. The time which can be devoted to discus 
sions and reports 1s all too short to be wasted 
in waiting. The interruptions of late comers 
and their lack of knowledge of what has been 
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sald and done are as bad in the school board as 
the Vy are in the schoolroom. The late comer 
unless he has a very valid reason—is necessarily 
discourteous to his colleagues in a manner that 
a mere apology or a trifling explanation can 


hardly cover up. 


TAKING HOLD OF THE NEW JOB. 

If newspaper interviews may be relied upon 
most superintendents who enter new positions 
find it necessary to upset the policies of their 
predecessors and to introduce large programs o1 
reform. The casual reader might readily infer 
that the schools are ina bad way indeed in every 
community where the executive head of the 
schools has resigned or has been involuntarily 
replaced. 

It has always appeared to us that any state- 
ment made by a new incumbent concerning his 
immediate program is unprofessional if it re- 
Heets upon his predecessor in any way. If some- 
thing good cannot be said silence is the only 
manly attitude. 

A new man in a city that is strange, sur- 
rounded by school board members and teachers 
who are largely if not at all strangers, can hard- 
ly be competent to pass final judgment upon his 
finds 
Later when he fully knows the history 


new associates or upon conditions as he 
them. 
of the schools, has grasped the causes of methods 
and understands the temper of his subordinates 
and of the public he may speak and aet with 
confidence. 

It has seemed to us that it is wise for the 
hew superintendent to be disereet in his new 
surroundings, to act slowly, to judge charitably, 
to correct abuses where they exist and to defer 
radical changes until the time when he can act 


with wisdom based on certain knowledge. 


AN EFFICIENT BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Boards of education are constantly criticized 
for what they do or fail to do because no two 
classes of persons judge them from the same 
standpoint. The American city presents such a 
vast conglomeration of conflicting and oppos 
ing elements that the acts of a board of educa- 
tion are literally one man’s meat and another 
man’s poison. The Journal of Education makes 
this clear in a most compact, clear discussion of 
school board eficiency from seven standpoint 
lt Says: 

“We have had the same question in general 
‘Please tell us 
how to secure a more efficient city board of 


from several different states: 
education” We have written an unsatisfactory 
There 


have been so many of these letters that there 


reply to each of the letters of inquiry. 


must be a general interest in the subject. 

“What is an efficient board of education / 

From the politician’s standpoint ? 

From the statesman’s standpoint ¢ 

l'rom the taxpayer’s standpoint 

From the sociologist’s standpoint ? 

From the educational expert’s ( 2) standpoint ¢ 

From the teacher’s standpoint / 

From the child’s standpoint ? 

“The politician’s efficient board of education 
is the one that will bring the largest vote to the 
politician’s general plans. The politician is in 
favor of the best schools when the people desire 
the best schools. The politician only wants the 
bad thing when the people want the bad thing. 
The difference between a statesman and a poli 
tician is that the former tries to lead the people 
and the latter is always led by the people. He 
is more likely to be led by bad people because 
they can be depended upon to remember their 
friends more uniformly than can good people. 
The politicians want a board of education that 


they are confident can lead the people perma- 
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¢] oe oa , , 
nently. They rarely want freaky reformer bi 


cause they know that he has no permanently 
loyal following. 

“The taxpayers want a cheap board of educa 
tion, one who will oppose all increases of ex 
penses. They are the most compact supporters 


They 


always check up the votes of school board mem 


that any board of education can have. 
bers. There is never any question as to what 
will please them. They never have any divided 
interest. 

“The sociologist’s view of efficiency is the 
least satisfactory because it changes trom year 


He is 


always so far ahead of public sentiment that he 


to year and often from season to season. 


always demands the unattainable and always 
complains that what the public thinks is pro 
vess is out of date. He means well, but rarely 
lines up any where with the people. 

“The educational expert is a shade safer than 
the sociologist. He is more freaky than the 
sociologist, but he stays by his demands longer. 
What is progress with him today will be ultra- 
conservative day after tomorrow. He has a 
pride of opinion that the sociologist knows noth- 
ing of. He wants to take out a copyright or 
patent on his idea and lives to reward his dis- 
ciples and punish whoever fails to patronize his 
patent. He wants a board of education that can 
be depended upon to love his friends and hate 
his enemies. 

“] flicieney from the teacher’s personal point 
ot view is the board that will do their bidding 
one thing at a time. ‘Teachers fraternally, in a 
union or out of a union are exceedingly class 
They have been forced into this atti- 
tude by the treatment they have received at the 


conscious. 


hands of boards politically efficient, economi- 
cally efficient. The teachers as a class have been 
caricatured by the press, used and abused by 
politicians, criticised by sociologists and experts 
until they have been made intensely class con 
scious. Their class consciousness considers a 
board of education efticient from their stand 
point upon its attitude upon one issue at a time, 

salary, pension, tenure, organization, ete. 

“Efficiency from the child’s standpoint should 
be the only real efficieney, for to the child alone 
is a board of education responsible, but the 
child, per se, has fewer friends than has anyone 
else or anything else. A board of education 
elected in the interest of the child is rarely dis- 
covered, and there is slight hope of improvement 
in this regard.” 
A BOOK GRAFT. 
The following letter has come to us from the 
Principal of the County High School in one of 
the southern states. Appended to the letter is 
a request for a subscription and a_ technical 
book, which could be of no possible interest to 
anyone except the 
letter. 

“It was Emerson who said: ‘We owe to books 


these general benefits which come from high in- 


Principal who wrote the 


tellectual actions. Thus, I think, we often owe 


to books the perception of immortality. They 
impart sympathetic activity to the moral power. 
In the highest civilization, the book is still the 
highest delight.’ 

“Believing you to be interested in every boy 
and girl having an opportunity to read good 
books, the teachers and pupils of Washington 
County High School, take this method of giving 
you the opportunity to either give some good 
book or books to our library, or any amount of 
money you feel that you would like to give for 
the purpose of buying books. Fifty cents or 
one dollar will not be missed by you, but it will 
be a great help to our library. It is possible 
that every boy and girl of Washington County, 
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who attends the County High School will have 
au opportunity to read the book you give and 
thereby you will be assisting someone to get the 
life-blood of some master spirit, or the voice of 
the past. 

“Friday night, April 27, is the date arranged 
for the ‘Book Shower’. The faculty and pupils 
of the high school will act as hosts on this ocea- 
sion and it is hoped that everybody will be 
present and bring a book.” 

A letter, such as the above, is very commend- 
able, if it is sent to the parents and other 
patrons of a high school for the purpose of ob- 
taining a school library. It is nothing but a 
graft if it is sent to publishers in general, as a 
means of which should be 
That the writer has abso- 
lutely no compunction about the matter is shown 
in the postscript which is attached to the letter, 
in which he asked for a magazine subscription 
and for a technical book that could be of no 
possible service to the teachers and of no inter- 
est to the students. Books in the United States 
would be far cheaper if the abuses of the book 
trade could be obviated and if teachers could be 


obtaining books 


bought and paid for. 


taught once and for all that it is dishonest to 
solicit free books and is unprofessional to ac- 
cept them. 


“The cost item sends more superintendents on 
the rocks than any other one thing but it seems 
to me that the man who chooses to make a sav- 
ing in money at the sacrifice of better oppor- 
tunity for children and better development of 
them is not the right kind of a man to be at the 
head of schools of a city. 

“And let us add that the man who seeks or 
holds a membership on the board of education 
because he would cut the school appropriation 
at the expense of educational efficiency is not 
worthy of his high ofticee.’—John H. Francis. 


School boards who are asked in these days to 
co-operate with municipal authorities in solving 


financial problems and 


financial 
policies for the conduct of the schools may well 


accepting 
remember this line: “I fear the Greeks bearing 
gifts.” In ninety-nine out of a possible one hun- 
dred cases co-operation means simply the cur- 
tailment of bond 


issues and the subjection of educational interests 


school appropriations and 


to miscellaneous political projects. 
Many a school board member who is most free 


with his talk must take it back 


damaged. 


somewhat 


The cold educational theorist does not make 
the best superintendent of schools. Red blood 
and genuine human qualities of sympathy are 
needed. 

The teacher with a pull is often a pill. 

No man can be a master of all trades. A 
school board member cannot be professional 
educator as well as a successful lawyer or doctor. 

Good equipment is essential to the modern 
school but a well prepared, enthusiastic teacher 
is a fair substitute. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS. 

Readers who will change their addresses tem- 
porarily for the vacation months or permanently 
for the coming school year are earnestly re- 
quested to notify the Circulation Department of 
the ScHooL Boarp Jot RNAL, 

The exact forms of both the old and the new 
addresses invariably should be stated so that 
prompt and accurate mailing service may be 
continued. It should be remembered that com- 
plaints for non-receipt of subseribers’ copies can- 
not be honored unless made within fifteen days 
after date of issue. 
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After making a careful study of the school 
savings idea, we concluded that the following 
points were essential for our plan: (1) The 
Thrift Club should be under the direction of 
and financed by the local banks; (2) The actual 
working plan should be simple, yet must involve 
all the conditions found at the regular banks; 
(3) The Club should be in actual charge of the 
school; (4) It must be an all year proposition; 
(5) All the lessons learned should be utilized 
in the classroom; and (6) The children must be 
taught to invest as well as save. 

Inasmuch as it is my purpose to discuss espe- 
cially the investment feature of our system, | 
will touch only very briefiy the first five points 
enumerated above. 


Our “School Thrift and Savings Club” 
opened for business on October 12, 1915. Both 


local banks are paying their proportionate share 
of the expense and are receiving their share of 
deposits. During the first year the Manufac- 
turers Bank audited the books while this year 
the Bank of New Richmond is doing this work. 

Deposits from one cent up are accepted, in 
fact an account can be opened with only one 
penny. Each child is given an individual sav- 
ings book, and each deposit as well as with- 
drawal, is entered. Money on deposit can be 
drawn in whole or in part at any time, but the 
request for such withdrawal must be made 
24 hours in advance. If the amount requested 
is over one dollar the request must be ac 
companied by a note from the parent approv 
ing said withdrawal. This feature has received 
much favorable comment from parents. Inter 
est is paid four times per year, at the rate of 
four per cent per annum, on undisturbed bal 
ances of one dollar and over. 

A daily balance loose-leaf ledger is used, and 
this together with the cash book has proven suf- 
ficient and entirely satisfactory for all the book 
keeping we have found necessary. The School 
Club carries an account with each of the two 
local banks. Each child has his individual ac- 
count with the school club. This 
bank but one account, thereby simplifying its 
work as well as giving the club a complete and 
comprehensive system. 

Collections are made daily in the different 
grades by commercial students, who do this 
work for a week at a time. The amount depos 
ited by each child is entered in the individual 
savings book and a credit slip is made out for 
the amount by the grade teacher. These slips, 
together with the money, are checked in by the 
teacher. The student makes the entries in cash 
book and ledger and finds new daily balances on 
all accounts having deposits or withdrawals. 
This work is checked back daily in order to dis- 
cover mistakes, if there are any. 

In order to make the school bank an all year 
proposition, thereby insuring its continual oper- 
ation, it was necessary to make provision for the 
vacation months. This condition was met by 
the local banks, who take over all books in June 
and handle deposits and withdrawals during the 
summer. 

Not alone do we teach our children to earn, 
to save, and to invest, but we also take advan- 
tage of the lessons offered and use them in the 
classroom. After each interest period, the in- 
dividual books are taken up and the problems 
of interest are worked out. A boy who with- 
drew a small sum shortly before interest was 
due, is shown what he has lost. A book which 
shows consistent but small deposits is discussed 
and the fact developed that consistent saving 
of very small amounts will produce astonishing 
results. We have tables which show how much 
a child who deposits one dollar a month thru- 
out the grades and high schools, will have at 
graduation. Bond schedules show the kind of 
bonds available, their rate of interest, reasons 
for different rates, their classification, ete. Se- 
lected parts from the thrift talks, published by 
the American Bankers’ Association, are used 


trives each 


: School Board Journal 
New Richmond School Savings System 


Supt. P. F. Neverman, New Richmond, Wis. 


monthly in our grades and have proven both 
worth while and interesting. 

When we come to the next feature of our 
plan, we are dealing with something, as far as 
we know, never tried before by a school savings 
club. We are, at the present time, encouraging 
all children with five dollars or more on deposit, 
to purchase bonds, which pay a higher rate of 
interest than do their savings accounts. Before 
bonds are issued to these children, however, they 
must bring a written request from their parents 
for such investment. 

There are many bonds to be had in denomi- 
nations of $100 or more, but in order to make 
the investment feature possible for the average 
school child, it was necessary to issue Partici- 
pating Certificates in tive dollar denominations. 

The School Thrift and Savings Club in 1916 
purchased six one hundred dollar ($100) City 
of New Richmond Electrie Light Bonds. These 
were placed in the Bank of New Richmond, 
with J. W. MeCoy, president of the institution, 
as trustee. As soon as applications totaling one 
hundred dollars ($100) were received from stu- 





the high school. The February statement shows 
$600 worth of bonds sold, with $750 more on 
deposit in savings accounts. The total deposits 
up to March Ist, amounted to $1,500, with only 
$150 withdrawn. <A total of 9,600 individual 
deposits have been made in this time, for an 
average of sixteen cents per deposit. 

Kighty-two per cent of all grade children have 
accounts, while only five per cent of our high 
school students are enrolled in the savings club. 
This clearly shows the need of thrift teaching 
in the grades, for it is here that lasting habits 
are most easily formed. 

The foregoing figures demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the savings system, and 
argue for its introduction more of our 


schools. 


school 
into 


FIVE PER CENT 
PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATE. 
FIVE FIVE 
DOLLARS. DOLLARS. 
The SCHOOL THRIFT AND SAVINGS CLUB 
of New Richmond, Wis., (hereinafter called the 


“Club’”) hereby certifies that it has received 
Re a re ee Fe en ee ey ee ee eee 
(hereinafter called the “holder’) FIVE DOL- 


LARS ($5.00) in payment of an undivided share, 
hereby assigned to the holder hereof, equal to 
that amount in the principal sum of a certain 
First Mortgage Gold Bond of the St. Croix Tele- 
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Certificates were issued against a certain bond. 
They were signed by both the superintendent of 
schools and by the trustee in whose keeping the 
bond was placed. These certificates bear five 
per cent interest payable semi-annually by the 
city direct to the school club. The club in turn 
pays five per cent to the individual holders of 
these certificates. Five of the city bonds pur- 
chased mature on Feb. 1, 1918, while the sixth 
comes due on Feb. 1, 1925. The demand for a 
longer term investment became quite general! 
after the plan was understood, and now that this 
investment feature has successfully passed the 
experimental stage, longer term bonds will be 
handled for future requests. 

All six bonds purchased by the club have been 
disposed of, with a number of requests still un- 
filled. The investment feature of our plan has 
proven an added incentive for the school chil- 
dren to save. 

The New Richmond School Thrift and Sav 
ings Club, altho less than eighteen months old, 
is now well established. While we enroll only 
360 children in our grades, we nevertheless have 
310 live accounts, only sixteen of which are from 


TRUSTEE, and in the interest thereon at the 
rate of FIVE Per Cent per annum on the share 
of said principal so assigned. 

This certificate is one of a series of twenty 
(20) certificates of like tenor, issued by the Club 
in demoninations of Five Dollars aggregating 
One Hundred Dollars, same being the par value 
at the present date of Bond Number Thirty-three 
(33) of the St. Croix Telephone Company of 
New Richmond, Wis., issued Sept. 1, 1914 and 
secured by a Trust Deed or Mortgage payable to 
J. W. McCoy and W. F. McNally as Trustees. 

By acceptance of this certificate the holder 
hereof agrees that the Club shall become his or 
her Agent in collecting the interest and principal 
of said Bond and of surrendering the same in 
its own name on receiving full payment. 

The CLUB agrees to pay to the holder hereof 
an amount equal to the interest on the principal 
sum represented by this Certificate, at the rate 
of five per cent per annum on the first day of 
March and September in each year from the date 
hereof—it being expressly agreed and under. 
stood, however, that the collection of interest 
can not be enforced after September 1, 1925, the 
date upon which the above mentioned bond 
matures. 

The CLUB further agrees that on the first day 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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The Folk Arts in Modern Education: 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of these three arts. 

All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. No one thinks of such poems as “Drink 
to Me Only,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “Flow Gently Sweet Afton” 
and ‘Home Sweet Home” without associating them with music. 

Dancing is the Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 

In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk Song and | 
the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and represent successive 
stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 


The Victor and Victor Records 
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| are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festivals and 
| Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
H| : : 23 
H Many schools are using the following records: 
| Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs Band Accompaniments for Familiar Songs H 
| 17580 | America (Samuel I’. Smith-Henry Carey) Victor Military Band | My O'd Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of | | 
10in. 75¢ | The Red, White and Blue | Dav id ‘I Shaw ) Victor Military Band 18145 the Republic (Julia \\ ard Howe) Victor Band $ 
17581 ( The Star Spangled Banner (Frances Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) 10 in. 75¢ Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms (Moore) 3 
win. 756% Victor Band (2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne-Bishop) Vi-tor Band : 
+ 7SC | pail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) Victor Band , . | ne Laurie (Vouglas-Lady John Scott) (2) Love’s Old owe P : 
. 817 (B rhe -N 1loOy) i + 
Kindergarten Rhythms 10 in. 75¢ Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson) (2) ~_ a : 
j (1) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping (Clegg és 2 Gently, Sweet Afton (/}urns-Spilman) Victor Band | 
H 18253 Anderson) ictor Band : 5 
10 in. 75¢ | (1) Theme for High Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer Run- Instrumental Classics . ; 5 
ning (3) Theme for Skipping (Clara L. Anderson) Victor Band 17917 | Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Gavotte (( rretry) Wm. H. Reitz : 
10in. 7Se Menuett (Gluck) (2) Menuett (Irom “Don Giovanni’’) : 
Marches } Jane =! Mesart) (Belts) ‘ o Y=. iH. Betts i 
: 18216 (Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” m. H. Reitz : 
Ths oo Goneren. March Band  !0,in..75c |Moment Musical (2) Mazurka Wom. H. Reitz : 
4 Pat - tic Medi March lr a 35493 {Marche Militaire (Schubert) Victor Orchestra : 
35608 ‘aeolee Hail Columbia: Red 12 in.$1.25 (Egmont Overture (HKeethoven) Victor Orchestra H 
12 in.$1.25 White and Blue; Tramp, Folk Dances IE 
: [ramp, Tramp; Battle Hymn My Lady Cullen (Country Dance Tunes, Set 4) 
H| of the Republic) va 17961 (Arr. Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Military Band 
H Victor Military Band 10 in. 75¢ | Daldans (irom ‘Folk Dance Music’’) _ Sead 
: (Sous: (Burchenal-Crampton) Victor Military Ban 
gssa1_| ‘WMetonomen 20) © Victor Band [| Segneine (rom "Danses of the Peagie”) . - 
3] 12 in.$1.25 | Southerner March (Russell 17840 R vind) ey } + f Cork I 1) (F , waster ReiRary Bond 
31 de ’ 10 in. 75¢ | Rimnce Fada (Top of Cork Road) (From “Dances of the People’) 
[ ; pa “4 ett Band - acehensl) dom Military Band 
H| n the Par (Karl Dorn) (In Allthe World Were Paper (2) Mage onaCree (From: Coun- 
| 18017 slow marchtime) Victor Band 18009 try Dance Tunes,”’ Sets 5 and 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band 
H 10 in. 75c Tenth Regiment March 10in. 75e | Retey Tufty (2) Parson’s Farewell (from ‘Country Dance 
Hl (Hall) Victor Band lunes,’ Set 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band 
| Tideswell Processional March (From ‘‘Morr:s Dance Tunes,” 
H| 17846 Set 2) (Arr. by Sharp and Macllwaine) Victor Band 
H| 10in. 7S¢ | Goddesses (From ‘“‘Country Dance Tunes,” Set 4) y Bend 
5 (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp) ictor Ban 
i Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections for you, 
; and supply you with the Victor booklets, ‘‘The Victor in Rural Schools,’’ 
Hy “The Victor in Pnysical Education,’’ and ‘‘ New Victor Records for Educa- 
HH tional Use.’ Yor further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victrola XXV Camden, N. J. 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victrola is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people 
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‘““McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’”’ 





Please 


remember, that you can best serve yourself, 
your school, and, we think, your country, by 
not only devoting your time and energy to the cause 
of education but by conserving them; by using 





BOOKS 


without the 
Holden Book Covers 


is like trying to Save 
Time by setting back 
the hands of the clock! 


| shipping. 








SPRINGFIELD, -:- 





SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS 


the two to three years extra service these 
Durable, One-Piece Covers Provide 


Free Samples on Request 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Opaque Projectors. 


427 Atlas Block 


MASS. 








your utmost efficiency. 


The cause of education must go on; the next 
generation must be as well, or better, trained than 
this, and with the war before us the American school 
must be kept at its MAXIMUM of efficiency. 


Congestion of traffic, and the considerable con- 
fusion of business everywhere, 
So get your orders in early for the visual 
instruction supplies you’ll need thruout the coming year. 

Visual Instruction is the most efficient and perma- 
nent method of teaching. 
all the other senses combined. 


Be prepared by anticipating your needs and placing 
your orders now, for immediate shipment. September dating 
on invoices, if desired. 

LANTERNS 


Automatic Sciopticon with 
gas-filled Mazda lamp 


Triumph Sciopticon 


MiciIntosh Gisncoptcens 


Early ordering assures best service. 


means delays in 


The eye gate is worth more than 


SLIDES 

iatalog E—-Geography, Commer- 
cial and Industrial. 

latalog S—Science. 

iatalog A—-Agriculture and Rural 
Improvement. 

jatalog H—History and Civics. 


— 


$38.00 
$25.00 
$35.00 up 


~~ 


CHICAGO 








SOME PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 
(Continued from Page 31) 

as the representative of the people, is to listen 
to the report of this executive officer or officers, 
to sit-in judgment on the proposal submitted, to 
propose new questions to the executive officers, 
to investigate and report on and then, after de- 
liberation, to adopt general policies for the con 
duct of the school system. Once a policy has 
been decided upon, however, its execution should 
rest with the executive officer or officers em- 
ployed by the board, the chief of whom will nat- 
urally be the superintendent of schools. In all 
matters which are strictly professional and 
which relate to the details of administration, the 
board as a body and the individual members of 
the board should refuse to act in any way until 
the matter has first been brought before them 
by the proper executive officer, and his decision 
should not be reversed by the board unless 
thoroly convinced that he is wrong. It is when 
boards and board committees, anxious to direct 
and manage as well as to govern, and interested 
in individual and personal cases rather than the 
school system as a whole, seize executive func- 
tions and begin to displace the chosen executive 
officers in the administration of the school sys- 
tem that trouble usually begins to develop. 

Assuming then that the Oakland board of 
education proposes to conduct the school admin- 
istration in accordance with the above well estab- 
lished principles, the following fundamental ad- 
ministrative rules ought to be adopted by it as 
a platform upon which it proposes to deal with 
the superintendent it elects: 

(1) The board of education shall be primar- 
ily a legislative body, and the superintendent of 
schools shall be its recognized executive officer. 
The board may institute inquiries, receive re- 
ports and legislate, but the execution of all polli- 
cies decided upon shall be left to the superin- 
tendent of schools and such other executive offi- 


cers and subordinates under his general control 
as may be designated by him. 

(2) In the organization of the school depart- 
ment the superintendent of schools shall be the 
chief executive officer with executive oversight 
over all other departments of the school system. 
While heads of departments shall be left large 
liberty of action within the limits of their de- 
partments, the superintendent of schools shall 
nevertheless be held responsible for proper co- 
ordination of effort and satisfactory results. In 
the educational department he shall be in 
supreme control. As the chief executive officer 
of the school system all departments shall report 
thru him to the board of education. 

(3) <As the chief executive officer the super- 
intendent of schools shall have the right to at- 
tend any meeting of the board of education or 
any regular or special committee thereof, except 
when his own tenure or salary are under consid 
eration, and with the right to speak on any 
question but without the right to vote. 

(4) In all matters relating to the conduct of 
instruction the superintendent of schools shall 
be in complete control. He shall have full 
charge of the making and charging of courses 
of study, the supervision of instruction, the pro- 
motion and assignment of pupils, and the selec- 
tion of books and apparatus for the carrying on 
of such instruction, the Board being asked to 
approve only when new types of instruction are 
to be added to the school system, new expendi- 
tures are involved, or new contracts need to be 
signed. In no case shall the board take any 
action on such matters except on the prior rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent of schools. 

(5) The initiative in all matters relating to 
the appointment, assignment, transfer, promo- 
tion, suspension or dismissal of teachers, princi- 
pals or special supervisors shall rest absolutely 
with the superintendent of schools, and all ap- 
plieants for such positions and all persons pre- 
senting individual cases for consideration shall 


be referred to the superintendent of schools for 
a hearing by members of the board. The super- 
intendent shall report his recommendations to 
the board which shall have power to approve or 
disapprove of the recommendations which he 
makes, but no power whatever of substituting 
other names or initiating new appointments. 

(6) In the appointment, assignment, trans 
fer or dismissal of janitors the superintend 
ent, acting in conjunction with the head of 
the building department, shall have similar 
authority. 

(7) The heads of other departments of the 
school system such as building, repair and sup 
plies, shall have similar right of appointment, 
transfer or dismissal of subordinates subject to 
the final approval of the superintendent of 
schools. 

(8) In the matter of reports to be required, 
records to be kept, forms to be used and sim 
ilar matters, the power of initiative should in 
general rest with the superintendent or the 
heads of departments acting under his direc 
tion, but the board shall have the power to re 
quest additional information as to the work of 
the schools and to ask that there be submitted 
to it any form of information which will enablk 
it better to check up the work of its executive 
officers, or inform itself better as to the conduct 
of the schools. 

The clear intent of the regulations just sug- 
gested is that the board should withdraw from 
all personal and individual matters and should 
become clearly a board for school control, using 
this expression in the larger sense of the term, 
for the city at large. No board of education 
can ever render satisfactory service to a city if 
it is continually dealing with individual and 
personal matters. These should be left to exe 
cutive officers. If the executive officers cannot 
handle them well the executive officers should be 
changed, but the board should reserve its ener- 
gies for the larger problems of school organi- 
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Microscopy. 


room use. 


models $18 and up. 


NEW YORK 





ee 


Our exceptional facilities for development work of a 
progressive character give to Bausch & Lomb instruments 
the advantages of the most recent, practical innovations in 


Their thorough and workmanlike construc- 
tion assures long service—and their moderate 
price scale makes them practical for class 


Model FS2 (illustrated ) has several features 
which recommend it especially for the exacting 
work of school or college laboratory. The side of 
fine adjustment, of the lever type, is conven 
ient and highly accurate, the curved handle 
arm gives ample object space, and the black 
crystal finish is reagent proof and more durable 
than ordinary lacquer. * Price $34. Other 


When school equipment for next fall is receiving attention, consideration 
should be given to these two superior products bearing the name 


Bausch & lomb 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


the country. 


objects direct 


Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


Write for illustrated Price Lists and our special catalog of School equipment. 


Bausch £9 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec- 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons) and other High-Grade Optical Products 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


A projection lantern of proven superiority, coming more 
and more into use among the leading schools and colleges of 
Projects clean, vivid images—sharply and 
evenly illuminated to the extreme corners. 
practical in construction and inexpensive to operate. 


Models for both lantern slide use and the projection of opaque 


as well as combined models*for both forms, 
with instant interchange. 


The New Combined Balopticon (illustrated) is one 
our recent models embodying the gas-filled 
Mazda lamp-—-an illuminating unit which gives 
superior lighting at less current expense than the 
old style A. C. arc—is absolutely automatic and 
noiseless. The lamp in this model is |1000-watt. 
Price $120. Other models $25 and up. 
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zation and administration. This its members 
can only do by freeing themselves from the de 
tails of school organization and administration 
and from the pulls and influences which always 
surround personal and individual cases. 


PAINTING THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Concluded from Page 21 
We are a rather spasmodic nation, frightfully 
wasteful, deplorably unsystematic. We are in 


clined to spasms of reform, to academic views of 


economy, and to a haphazard way of going 


around Robin Hood’s barn rather than straight 
down the King’s Highway. But before we get 
thru with certain serious matters now confront 
ing us, we must learn to mend our methods and 
ways of thought. Not until we accustom our 


selves to providing for things that ought to be 


provided for in advance and in seeing that nec 


essary things are done, as a matter of course, af 
the proper time, shall we cease wasting tim 
and energy in r pairing mistakes and PAV ia 


thru the nose for our own lack of prudence. 
Wake County, Va., recently set an example o} 
practical efficiency and economy, which, if it 1s 
now followed up by repetition at proper intervals, 
is going to make and keep Wake County the 
national exemplar of school upkeep. In one day 
every school building in Wake County was 
treated to a coat of fresh paint. This was ae 
complished thru co-operation of the County 
Board of Education, the local school communi 
ties and a local patriotic organization the work 
being mainly contributed by that organization. 
This is an example worthy of widespread imi 
tation. What it cost Wake County and the par 
ticipating citizens of Wake County is but a 
pleayune sum compared with the saving in 


future expense it will make for the taxpayer. 


But just consider the matter for a moment: 
Why should the school buildings of Wake 
County or any other county in the United 
States have been allowed to fall into such con 
dition that all of them or any considerable pro 
portion of them needed painting at that partic 
ular time? The time to paint is when paint Is 
needed, and no community can afford to let its 
property stand neglected until all of them need 


painting. 


eee 











DR. ROBERT J. ALEY, 


President, University of Maine, Orono, Me 
Lr Aley presides over the convention of the National 
Education Association, at Portland, Ore July 7-14 


The Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States is planning to spend $100,000 
annually for five years for the sole purpose of 
teaching the property owners of the United 
States the fundamental fact that the man who 
paints his property at proper intervals is not 
spending but saving money; just as the man 
who buys a plow to take the place of a spade, is 
not spending but saving money. 

If we were the hard-headed practical people 
we boast ourselves, such education would be un- 
necessary; but if anyone thinks that education 
along these lines is superfluous, let him take a 
cursory census of the buildings in his own 
neighborhood. What he sees will go a long way 
towards convincing him that this half a million 
dollars will save more money for property own- 
ers than it will make for the paint manufac- 
turers. 

For the individual who neglects his own in- 
vestment in buildings, it may be said that he is 
wasting his own capital; but the custodians of 
school properties are trustees of other people’s 
money and can plead no such excuse. If they 
do not properly conserve and preserve the build- 
ings entrusted to their care, they are betraying 
trust just as really and as reprehensibly as if 
they neglected to protect them by fire insurance. 
With this difference—note the difference—that 
while the chances of any one building being 
destroyed by fire are comparatively small, dam- 
age and ultimate destruction by the weather, if 
not properly protected by paint, are inevitable. 
No chance is here involved; it is an inevitable 
consequence of known conditions. 





The analogy between paint and fire insurance 
becomes still more impressive when we remem- 
ber that decay is only a slow form of burning, 
fire being rapid and deeay slow oxidation. 
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“All Interior Trim Shall Be 


Dahlstrom Metallic Products” 


That is how your specifications 
for school buildings should read. 
You will be assured of accurate 
fit. Every piece will be uniform 
in design and color that would 
be impossible to obtain with 


wood. In using 


Dahlstrom Metallic 
Products 


you eliminate the maintenance 
charges for refinishing and re- 
placing cracked, decayed and 
warped wood. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Products 
are fire-proof, vermin- proof, 
decay-proof, sanitary and per- 
manent. They protect property 
and life against loss by fire. 


In specifying Dahlstrom prod- 
ucts you secure not only quality, 








Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 
an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


clastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 








but service as well 
enabling us to promptly execute 
any size order. 


Get the facts and figures from 


The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 
10 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


our facilities | 








ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(non poisonous ) 








Paint the schoolhouses and keep them painted 
—but don’t paint them red, even if little. Paint 
them so that they may be an example and in- 
spiration to the community they serve—let the 
outside as well as the inside contribute to the 
great cause of popular education. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


(Continued from Page 26) 
was a common custom to build the floors on a 
slant so that all the children might be seen by 
the teacher; and the “gallery” used in some of 
the primary schools was undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. One wonders, also, how the eccle- 
siastical theory would explain the custom- 
common about 1850—of placing the platform 
along the entire length of the back of the room 
instead of the front. ‘The theory quite frankly 
stated by some of our earlier writers is that 
such an arrangement was intended to further 
discipline; and there are amazed statements 
from those who tried it that it was a good plan 
but would not work. The matter of teachers’ 
platforms seems to have been worked out in this 
country largely thru a trial and success process. 

As to spires and belfries, one again questions 
whether tradition or experiment is chiefly 
responsible for the architectural atrocities whici: 
still are found upon many of our schools. 

Our earliest public school buildings wer 
severely plain, there can be no question of that. 
But as public interest in the question grew, the 
supply of external ornaments rapidly increased. 
Perhaps the visitors sent by this country to 
study European education brought back with 
them suggestions of ecclesiastical architecture, 
or perhaps these ornaments were evolved as the 


natural accompaniment of heavier walls, smoke 


stacks, and ventilating shafts. Perhaps it was 
a combination of both influences. 


In the light of this discussion it is interest 


ing to study the woodeut which appears at the 


front of the second edition of Barnard’s “School 
Architecture.” 
Free Academy of the City of New York, erected 
in 1848 at the corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Lexington Avenue; used for educational 
purposes until a few years ago; and still stand- 
ing—an impressive landmark. The architect, 
Mr. Renwick, of New York, in a letter to the 
president of the board of education, goes at 


(Illustration 18.) This is the 


some length into his reasons for adopting the 
Gothic style, which he explains is the same as 
that of the town halls and colleges of the 14th 
century in Europe. 

He states that he was faced with the problems 
of erecting a building with a basement, three 
stories, and a great hall under the roof; with 
brick walls—necessarily very heavy—and ven- 
tilation for every room. He examined many 
different types of architecture and decided upon 
the Gothic, because he believed it was “the 
strongest, the cheapest, and the one best adapted 


to the purposes of heat and ventilation, being 





Illus. 18 Free Academy, erected 1848, New Yo 


rk City, still used for Educational Purposes 


and now being remodeled 
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School 


Wood and Steel 








Slobe-Wernicke 


Office Equipment 


Globe Safes 


Simplicity— It 
best way. 


demand. 


Known Value 
be unquestioned. 





Agencies in over 2,000 cities 
The Three Fundamentals of Buying. 


The Three Fundamentals 
of Buying 


The modern school executive buys office equipment on 
the same efficiency basis as the corporation executive. 


Standardization 


These, then, are the three fundamentals of buying 
Globe-Wernicke School Office Equipment—the essentials 
that make your purchase a protected investment. 

Globe-Wernicke Office Equipment is world famous for 
its enduring beauty and simplicity of use and construction. 

It is sectional, and standardized, so that new purchases 
can be had to match the old, at any time. 

Write for Globe-Wernicke Catalogue No. 817-J. S., a 
book every school executive should have. 


The Glube“Wernicke Co. 





must do the work in the easiest and 
It must grow as requirements 


Its economy and dependability must 


CINCINNATI 








the only one except the Norman in which chim- 
neys and flues become ornamental, and a roof 
of high pitch, necessary for external beauty, 
and capable of being intersected by dormer win- 
dows, which latter will add to the beauty of the 
building and to the convenience of lighting and 
ventilating the great hall in the roof. ; 
You will at once perceive the great strength 
which the buttresses impart to the building, and 
the consequent reduction in the thickness of the 
walls. These buttresses will also serve for ven 
tilating flues, which in such a building should 
The cost of this 
building without equipment was estimated at 
$64,000. The auditorium in the roof was de- 
scribed as “probably the largest and finest col 


be of large size. 


legiate hall in the country.” Ieeping Mr. Ren- 
wick’s arguments in mind, one is inclined to 
take the stand that the towers, spires, belfries, 
and similar architectural adjuncts which be- 
came so prominent towards the end of the 19th 
century were introduced principally in response 
to a popular demand for better heating and ven 
tilation, and did not beeome an edueational 


tradition until very nearly the present time. 


THE BOY WHO DIDN’T PASS. 
Continued from Page 37 

Many of our ball games are won or lost befor: 
the men come on the field. John L. Sullivan 
won his victories in the ring as much by the 
fierce glare of his eye as by his fists; while 
every student of history knows how much psy 
chology a great general employs both in getting 
the best out of his own men and in maneuver- 
ing with the enemy. 

All this is very applicable to the schoolroom. 
Will the non promoted pupil do better work 
when his heart is in it or when his heart has 
been taken out of him? Will he do better work 
associated with his regular classmates than if he 


is put back with those younger and smaller than 
he is? Will he be more interested in new than 
in old subject matter? Will the ridicule and 
loss of standing that follow non-promotion give 
him a right or a wrong attitude toward school 
and education 4 

If boys were inanimate machines or if they 
were philosophers this -problem of repeating a 
year’s work would be easy; but fortunately boys 
are boys—with hearts—and they suffer as keenly, 
as their older brothers. 

When a boy is obliged to give up his class 
mates and drop back to those below him it sim 
ply means to the teacher that she takes him over 
the same work again. To the boy it is a heart 
breaking tragedy. He feels that he is a fool 
and a dunce; and this is the very surest way to 
make him one. Mr. George S. Dougherty, 
former Chief of Detectives of New York City 
says, “There is nothing so demoralizing to a 
man as to make him feel that he is low in the 
esteem of other men.” If this is true of men, 
how much more is it true of boys! To them the 
step backward is much larger than we realize. 
Staying behind in the fourth grade with the 
“kids” who come up from the third, instead of 
going on to the fifth with the “fellows” of his 
own class is the end of many things. It is irre 
trievable so “What’s the use trying?” 

Go back to your childhood and reeall, if you 
can, What these things meant to you. When you 
were promoted to the village high school you 
were of more importance in the proper running 
of this universe than you will ever be again. 
And what if you hadn’t passed! You would 
have lost caste, your place in the procession, 
your self respect. You would have been left 
behind to associate with children younger than 
yourself, not only in age but in intellect; you 
would have felt permanently disgraced. 

Will the boy be more interested in the old 
than in the new subject matter? How would 


you like to have nothing to eat but warmed-over 
meals for one entire year (no matter how good 
your cook)? Or how would you like in your 
next year’s reading, to be confined absolutely to 
things you have already read? Yet you are a 
philosopher and the boy is not. It is almost 
the universal experience that the boy who is not 
promoted does little better the second year than 
the first. Non-promotion nearly always creates 
tension between parent, child, and teacher, 
which is unfavorable to good werk. Curiosity, 
one of the powerful incentives to study, is lack- 
ing in the boy who has “been over all this be- 
fore.” He does not like warmed-over dinners. 

As for the pupil’s attitude toward school and 
education, non-promotion is one of the most 
prolific causes why pupils drop out. Many a 
boy who, if promoted, would have continued his 
education for a number of years, gives up from 
sheer discouragement. Our laws sometimes re- 
tain his body in school for a few more years, but 
his heart and his soul dropped out away back in 
the grades. We speak of the momentum of suc- 
cess but we are too apt to ignore the equally 
powerful momentum of failure. The difference 
between promotion and retardation is the alge 
braic difference between plus and minus. 

Assuredly we must have a standard or gauge 
but it must be more liberal than 70 or 75. It 
must be large enough to inelude the human ele- 
ment. It must keep in view the best good of the 
child, broadly considered, not only logically but 
psychologically. The best good of the child can 
not be decided according to any arbitrary letter 
or figure. 

We may think that the boy ought not leave 
school, he ought not grow bitter, nor discour- 
aged, nor be a failure, but what we think is 
beside the point. The fact is the thing that 
counts and the fact is that he does leave, he does 
grow bitter, and so would you and Il. The 
thought of a year of warmed-over meals does 

Concluded on Page 64) 
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CLYDE 8S. ADAMS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMMERMAN & McCOLL, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
SNOWDEN ASHFORD, 
Washington, D. C. 

BROWN & VON BEREN, 
New Haven, Conn. 

WELLS D. BUTTERFIELD, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

M. B. CLEVELAND, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
CLEVELAND & GODFREY, 
Boston, Mass. 

BERT C. DAVIS, 

Elmira, New York. 

PAUL A. DAVIS, 3rd, i 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDWIN M. GEE, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

EDMUND C. HERRMAN, 
Canton, Ohio. 

HILL & STOUT, 

New York City. 

R. V. L. HAXBY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

HEWITT & EMERSON, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

F. A. HENNINGER, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

WILLIAM B. ITTNER, 

St. Louis, Mo 

Cc. H. JOHNSTON, 

St. Paul, Minn 

VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





These Architects Have 
Repeatedly Specified G&G 
Telescopic Ash Hoists 2p 
For School Buildings—_—_ wisonse’ or Sting Brak 


the best evidence of satis- 
factory performance. 


Send for Bulletin describing all models and prices 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 





JANNSEN & ABBOTT 
Pittsburgh, Penna 

Cc. L. LOCKHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

WM. H. LEE, 
Shamokin, Penna 

C. HOWARD LLOYD 
Harrisburgh, Penna 
ELMER E. DUNLAP, 


Sarena & IGOINROTHAN. Improved Sectionfold Partitions 


Detroit, Michigan 


FRANK L. PACKARD, are a necessity where a division of space is requirea. Adapted to all con- 
ditions. Can be made any length, height or finish desired. Absolutely 
sound-proof. ‘‘Simple of construction, easy of operation.”’ 


Columbus, Ohio 


REIMER & HERLIN, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


GUY LOWELL, Send for Catalog. See Sweets. 


Boston, Mass 
MAGINNIS & WALSH, 


Boston, Mass FOLDING PARTITION CO, 700 Broadway 


JOHN T. ROWLAND, 
Jersey City, N. J 

JOHN T. SIMPSON, 
Newark, N. J 

STARRETT & VAN VLECK, 
New York City 

Cc. B. J. SNYDER, 

New York City 

SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, 
Dayton, Ohio 

CARLTON STRONG, 
Pittsburgh, Penna 

TRUNK & GORDON 

St. Joseph, Mo 
McLAUGHLIN & HULSKEN, 
Lima, Ohio 

















Sole Owners and Manufacturers 





. ,.Partition Extended. 


(Patents Applied for) 





Partition Folded. 




















Members of a school board whose contracts for 

sy the construction and equipment of a high school 
CHODL LAW building involved obligations in excess of its 

, imi re ry taxes, in violation 
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debt limit and power to levy taxes 

of North Dakota Laws of 1913 (" 2218), were not, 

in absence of fraud, personally liable to the dis- 

trict for payments so made.—Kenmare School 
: Dist. No. 28, Ward County v. Cole, 161 N. W. 


542, N. D. 





Schools and School Districts. 


Where a school district, as the result of con- 
tracts by a school board in excess of debt limit, 


The fact that in some instances the territorial eeeives and retains a completed high school 
limits of a county and county school district are yilding within its power to own and control, it 
the same does not destroy separate identity of has no action against the board, on ground of 


the school district.—Cline v. Martin, 


37, Ohio. 


115 N. E. preach of trust, where the taxpayers acquiesced 


in the performance of the contracts Kenmar‘ 


A county school district within the Ohio Gen- School Dist. No. 28, Ward County v. Cole, 161 


eral Code (% 4684), as amended 


by the Ohio N, W. 542, N. D. 


Laws (104 p. 133), is distinct from a county School District Propertv. 


political subdivision, and is not 
extensive with the _ territorial 


nece ssarily ¢ Under the Iowa Code, 9 2745, 2749, par. 7, and 
x : al limits of the section 2759, where the petition for a new school 
county.—Cline v. Martin, 115 N. E. 37, 


Ohio. building names brick as the material to be used 


The Jurisdiction of a board of aldermen under in construction and the election was held and the 
the Mississippi Laws of 1912 (C. 129), to release ponds voted, the board could direct the erection 
portions of school districts does’ not depend on of g frame building.—Knaack v. School Tp. of 


recital in petition of jurisdictional facts, as tO pjack Hawk, Grundy County. 161 N. W. 446. 
signing by majority of resident freeholders, but Jowa , : 
upon the fact of petition being so signed.- Town Tho the directors of a school district are im 


‘ r , ‘~ "79 al . - ‘ A ‘ 
of North Carrollton v. Town of Carrollton, 73 So. pjjedly limited by statute in constructing a new 


812, Miss. 


The decision of a county board 
altering the lines between school 
appealable to the state board of 
Waterloo School Dist. No. 14 vs. 
School Dist. No. 6, 91 S. E. 257, S. C. 


School Government. 


The Kentucky Statutes of 1909 


repealed in part by the laws of 1915 


school building to the expenditure of amount for 


of education, which bonds are issued, it is within their dis- 


districts, is  ¢retion to spend a smaller amount.—Knaack Vv. 


education. School Tp. of Black Hawk, Grundy County, 161 


Cross Hill N. W. 446, Iowa. 
A school board was not bound by the contracts 
of a party secured by a bonding company to com 


(§ 4419), tho plete a school building for the contractor for 


_§ 4399. do which the bonding company had been surety, nor 


not prevent fixing of salary of county school was the party himself bound by the school 
superintendent at a certain amount per pupil, Dboard’s contract with the bonding company; the 
provided the resultant salary is between $600 contracts, tho made with reference to each other, 
and $2,500.—Anderson v. Burton, 192 S. W. 519, being independent undertakings between differ 


Ky. 


ent parties.—General Bonding & Casualty Ins 


Members of board of education of county 0. v. McQuerry, 191 S. W. 858, Tex. Civ. App. 
school district are not “county officers” within School District Debt. 


the Ohio Constitution art. 10, § 1, 


requiring the Altho the Kentucky Statutes, § 3219, provide 


Legislature to provide for the election of such that school taxes are collectable on property ré 
county officers as may be necessary.—Cline v. turned by the board of equalization, taxable 


Martin, 115 N. EB. 37, Ohio. 


property, however assessed, is subject to school 


taxes.—Board of Education of Newport v. City 
of Newport, 191 S. W. 871, Ky. 

As a board of education is an entirely inde- 
pendent institution and an agency of state, it is 
not required to furnish to a city evidence of the 
facts upon which it bases its request for a tax 
levy for school purposes or to state the specific 
purposes for which fund is requested.—Board of 
Education of Newport v. City of Newport, 191 
S. W. 871, Ky. 

Hurd’s Rev. Statutes of Illinois 1915-16, c. 122 
§ 190, as to a board of education’s certificate of 
the amount of tax required for the schools, re- 
quires the amount in dollars and not the per 
cent, and a certificate naming per cent is invalid, 

People v. Kankakee & S. R. Co., 115 N. E. 217, 
Ill. 

Under the Kentucky St., § 3219, if a board 
of education in submitting estimates for taxes 
refuses to report its resources as specified in the 
statutes, and requires to be included in the sum 
ascertained to be necessary for school purposes, 
a city could decline to make a levy for any sum 
in excess of that necessary to produce the ascer- 
tained and requested amount together with such 
other resources.—Board of Education of Newport 
v. City of Newport, 191 S. W. 871, Ky. 

Where a board of education was adjudged en- 
titled to the whole amount of tax levied by a 
city of the second class for school purposes, 
without a reduction on account of unreported 
resources, the proceeds derived from such a judg- 
ment will constitute an item of resource on hand, 
which in making another request for a tax levy, 
should be taken into account, under the Ken- 
tucky Statutes, " 3219.—Board of Education of 
Newport v. City of Newport, 191 S. W. 871, Ky. 

Any taxpayer of a county may sue to recover 
on an overpayment of salary to a county school 
superintendent Anderson v. Burton, 192 S. W. 

The superintendent, principal, and board of 
trustees of public schools, stand, as to pupils, in 
loco parentis, and may exercise such powers of 
control, restraint, and correction as may be rea- 
sonably necessary to enable teachers to perform 
their duties and to effect general purposes of 
education.—Hailey v. Brooks, 191 S. W. 781, Tex. 
Civ. App. 
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VACATION |W] REMODELING 
TIME TIME 


Now is THE TIME to PREPARE 


For the Installation of New - 
Water Closets, Urinals, Lavatories 


Drinking Fountains, Etc., Etc. 


On the subject of Water Closets the following will be interesting: 


Saving Water 


In 1908 the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was equipped with rod-acting water closets. In August, 
1909, the change was made to Clow automatic closed 
tank water closets. In all, forty-eight (48) water closets 
were installed. The summary below shows the consumption 
of water in gallons, and in dollars and cents for the years 
1908, 1909 and 1910. The latter year, nothing but Clow 
automatic closets were in use. 


SUMMARY 


1908— 14,392,500 gallons, at a total cost of $863.55 
1909-— 8,610,000 gallons, at a total cost of 516.60 



































1910— 3,172,500 gallons, at a total cost of 190.35 R-735 Bubble Drinking 
M -1860 ‘‘Nouveau J”’ ae a se) a i iy a Fountain 
With Exposed Tank A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT TO EIGHTY PER CENT Madden's Patent 


Madden's Patent 


DRINKING WATER 


THE CLOW MADDEN PATENT BUBBLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN IS LAW PROOF AND GERM PROOF. 
NO METAL EXPOSED, NO PART THAT CAN BE TAKEN INTO THE MOUTH. FURNISHED WITH SELF- 
CLOSING VALVE OR REGULATING VALVE FOR CONTINUOUS FLOW, USING A MINIMUM OF WATER. 


URINALS 


Solid Porcelain with the 
Clow Madden Patent 
Automatic Pan Tank. 
Only one moving part, 
nothing to get out of or- 
der. Saves water, repair 
and anpoyance. 


LAVATORIES 
Clow Adamantose Lava- 
tories have the strength 
of iron, the beauty of 
china. They are easy to 
keep clean 
Clow Solid Porcelain Urinals ) Clow Adamantose_Lavatories 


DELIVERIES 
BECAUSE OF THE UNPRECEDENTED BUSINESS REVIVAL THE DEMAND FOR PLUMBING FIXTURES 
AND MATERIALS IS HEAVY AND INCREASING. WE, THEREFORE, URGE THAT, IN ORDER TO IN- 
SURE DELIVERIES ON TIME, CONTRACTS AND ORDERS BE PLACED EARLY. 








Consult with your Architects and your Plumbers now—or write to us 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Works: Chicago, Ill. Newcomerstown, Ohio 
Minneapolis Los Angeles San Francisco Coshocton, Ohio 
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cation period. Write us at 
once to help you plan your 
new toilet rooms. We 
maintain an engineering department for 
this service. 





| NOINSTALLATION  wittout VENTILATION - 
| fr ia 
zr Now ! 
| @ ACI NOW is the cE 
; & time to buy the fix- @ 
: p tures for that sani- a 
2 ty tary change you a 
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“EBCO” fixtures have 
been especially designed 
for schoolhouse installa- 
tions. 


“EBCO’” fixtures eliminate 
all obnoxious odors, all 
disinfectants, all trouble 
and repairs. 


“EBCO” fixtures elimi- 
nate all unsightly wall 
ventilators. All vitiated 
air is drawn thru the fix- 
tures themselves and 
passes out of the flue vents. 
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“DRINKING FOUNTAINS.” 





FIXTURES 


are guaranteed to withstand the hard usage 
usually received from school children. 


We know what is required and are prepared 
to give your school the very best in the way of 


Branches Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
and Selling Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. 
Agencies Salt Lake City, Utah Butte, Mont. Spokane, Wash. 


Drinking Fountains for 
all Purposes 
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BOSTON RULES GOVERNING 
ATHLETICS. 

Beginning with September, schoolboy athletes 
must comply with the eligibility rules adopted 
for the city schools of Boston. The rules read: 

Sec. 1—The school committee may supervise 
and control all athletic organizations composed 
of pupils of the public schools and bearing the 
name of the school. 

Sec. 2—It may, directly or thru an authorized 
representative, determine under what conditions 
such organizations may enter into competition 
with similar organizations in other schools. 

Sec. 102—He (the superintendent) shall, with 
the approval of the board of superintendents 
establish a plan of management and control of 
school athletics and issue from time to time and 
enforce such regulations, not contrary to the 
rules and regulations of the board, as may be 
necessary to put this plan in operation. 

Rule I.—Athletics, including football, baseball, 
track and field and the minor events—swimming, 
rowing, hockey and tennis—in the Boston public 
schools shall be under the general supervision of 
the director of athletics in accordance with. sec- 
tion 426. 

Rule II.—1—There shall be an advisory com- 
mittee on athletics in high and Latin schools 
consisting of three head masters chosen annually 
by the Head Masters’ Association. 

2—It will be the duty of this committee to 
consider and decide all protests and questions of 
interpretation arising in the conduct of school 
athletics under these rules. 

3—The committee shall duly organize. 

Rule III.—All athletic organizations of teams 
whose members are pupils of the Boston high and 
Latin schools, or who use the premises or prop- 


erty of the schools for the furtherance of the 
objects of their organizations, shall be subject 
to the provisions of these rules. 

Rule IV.—A teacher of the school shall be 
treasurer and responsible manager of the athletic 
organizations in the school. 

Rule V.—All bills of expenditure for athletic 
purposes must be approved by the head master 
of the school or by a teacher designated by him 
for that purpose. 

Rule VI.—1—Championships and awards of 
trophies are prohibited except that ribbons or 
certificates may be granted to successful contest- 
ants in athletic events held under the auspices of 
the school committee. 2. School athletic letters 
shall be awarded and worn only under such rules 
and conditions as may be approved by the head- 
masters of the several high and Latin schools. 
3. Sweaters may be awarded to individual 
pupils; provided, however, that not more than 
one sweater in the same sport may be given to 
any pupil thruout his course. 

Rule VII.—1—No pupil in the Boston high or 
Latin schools shall take part in any athletic con- 
test with any other school: 

(a) If he has at any time engaged in athletic 
sports professionally. 

(b) If he has reached his 20th birthday. 

(c) If he has received a fourth year diploma. 

(d) If he has been a member of any secondary 
school athletic team for more than three years 
prior to the year in which the contest takes 
place, i. e., the total number of years of such 
representation shall not exceed four school years. 

Note—A pupil who has played in one or more 
interscholastic games in any school year shall be 
regarded as having been engaged in athletics for 
that year. 

(e) Until he has been a member of the school 
for at least three months; except that (1) any 
pupil entering in the same calendar year from 
an elementary school, whether in or out of Bos- 
ton, or from a private school whose graduates are 
admitted to Boston high or Latin schools without 
examination may be eligible from the date of 
his admission. Any pupil returning to school 
after a full year’s absence shall be considered a 
new member. 

(f) 1. He has secured for the period from 
the beginning of the semester up to the end of 








the week preceding the contest, a passing grade 
in at least three-sixteenths of the work required 
for a four years’ diploma. 

Note—The maximum requirement in any school 
need not exceed fifteen periods of prepared work. 

2—He has also maintained a passing grade in 
the same amount of work for the semester or 
half year immediately preceding. Back work 
may be made up only provided that it is done in 
accordance with the regular rules of the school 
and becomes a matter of final record within one 
week of the date on which the school opens for 
the semester or year. 

(g) Unless he presents to the principal a certi- 
ficate of fitness from the school physician (or 
from a regular physician approved by the school 
physician) and his parents’ written consent. 

(h) If he has been ruled out of a game in any 
given sport more than once in the same season. 

Note—A pupil ruled out of a game twice in the 
same season shall be disqualified from further 
participation in that sport for a year from the 
date of the second disqualification. 

(i) Unless the name shall appear on a list of 
eligible players which shall be signed by the 
principal and placed in the hands of the prin- 
cipal of the opposing team or his faculty repre- 
sentatives before the contest begins. 

2—No pupil representing a Boston high or 
Latin school shall be allowed to participate in 
evening athletic meets, except by special permis- 
sion of the director of athletics. 

Rule VIII.—1—EKach school shall make its own 
schedule of games and meets subject to the ap- 
proval of the director of athletics. 


2. Officials for all games shall be selected by 
the head masters of the competing schools, sub- 
ject to the approval of the director of athletics. 


Rule IX.—1—Pupils of the Boston public 
schools shall not be allowed to participate in 
athletic games, contests, or meets unless approval 
be granted by the director of athletics, provided, 
however, that no such approval be given to pupils 
or teams whose participation in games, contests, 
or meets necessitates absence from home over 
night. 

2—The use of spikes in shoes as well as batting 
practice with hard ball is prohibited in school 
buildings. 
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“Faultless Fountains” 


The cool sparkling water ensuing from the 
jet makes it a ‘“‘FOUNTAIN.”’ 

The perfectness in its construction makes 
it ‘‘FAULTLESS.”’ 


RUNDLE - SPENCE BUBBLERS ARE 








acme enough for the most distinguished building. 
conomical enough for the simplest structure. 


Complete catalog cheerfully furnished. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 





Safety or False Economy? 


It is false economy to equip your school building with an inefficient, un- 
safe fire escape simply because it costs less than an efficient, modern fire 
protective device; or, worse still, to provide none at all. 
You can feel assured you have the best protection that money can buy 
when you equip your school with a 
\HIDRITILIC @ . _ non . 
SCIENTIFIC SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE 
constructed of galvanized steel, flanges riveted underneath wing pro- 
ducing perfectly smooth runway, unlimited capacity which eliminates 
possibility of congestion or injury while descending the spiral. 
Write for full details. Advise us of floor heights of your building. We 
will submit prices and sketch. Do it today. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 


52 Second Street 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


169 Pennsylvania Ave., North St. Paul, Minn. 
Branch Office: Room 212, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 














RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

York, Neb. The board has adopted rules to 
govern the appointment of elementary and high 
school teachers. The rules read: 

No person shall be employed as a regular 
teacher in the high school who has not received a 
bachelor’s degree from a college or university of 
recognized standing and who has not had at least 
two years of experience, one of which shall have 
been in a high school. 

No person shall be employed as a regular 
teacher in the kindergarten or elementary school 
who is not a graduate of a normal school or nor- 
mal department of a college of recognized stand- 
ing and who has not had at least two years of 
experience, one of which shall have been in a 
system of grade schools. 

Columbus, O. The board has ruled that un- 
naturalized teachers must either take out their 
citizenship papers or resign from the service. 

The California State Board has adopted a rule 
providing immediate suspension for high or 
grammar school students caught smoking or 
drinking, either on or off school property, or 
frequenting places of questionable amusement. 
Copies of the rule have been posted in conspicu- 
ous places in every school building of the state. 

New York, N. Y. No person who is not a citi 
zen of the United States, or who has not made 
within five years a legal declaration of intention 
to become a citizen, will be eligible to teach in 
the public schools after the present year, under 
a resolution recently adopted by the board. 

West Springfield, Mass. The board has adopted 
a rule providing that any senior student in the 
commercial course, who desires to do so, may 
leave school at once to enter an office. Such 
students are to receive full credit for the course 
provided a standing of at least 85 per cent is 
maintained in English and 80 per cent in the 
remaining subjects. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has adopted a rule 
that every teacher and other employe shall sign 
the following oath of allegiance before he or she 
signs a contract to teach. The oath reads: 

“I, the undersigned, employed by the public 
school district of the City of St. Joseph, declare 
my unqualified allegiance to the government of 


the United States of America and I pledge my 
self, by word and example to teach and impress 
on the pupils the duty of loyal obedience and 
patriotic service as the highest ideal of American 
citizenship.” 

New York, N. Y. The principal of the Bryant 
High School has requested that pupils refrain 
from dancing in the school building during the 
war. The junior prom has, accordingly, been 
discontinued for this year and the expense money 
turned over to the military battalion of the 
school. 

Montclair, N. J. The board has adopted the 
following resolution governing fraternities: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this board 
that fraternities and sororities are undesirable, 
and that we request the superintendent and prin 
cipals to co-operate with pupils and their parents 
with a view towards their elimination.” 

Detroit, Mich. The board has ruled that any 
student who wilfully joins a fraternity after be 
ing duly warned by the principal, shall be sus 
pended. The rule is intended to bar further 
activities of secret societies which have existed 
in violation of the state law. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has revised the rule 
governing absences of teachers for personal ill 
ness or illness in the immediate family. The 
rule reads: 

“The Superintendent shall have authority, 
whenever a principal or a teacher shall make a 
written request for permission to be absent from 
his position because of personal ill-health or be- 
cause of the serious illness of a member of his 
immediate family, to grant leave of absence for 
such a period as may be necessary and the posi 
tion shall not become vacant, provided that no 
principal or teacher may be absent on leave for 
more than five months in any school or calendar 
year, and provided that any principal or teacher 
who has had five months’ leave of absence dur 
ing a school year, shall not be granted leave of 
absence during the following school year.” 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Manchester, N. H. Since September, 1916, the 

public schools have been operating under a new 


form of medical inspection. One physician and 
six nurses at present look after the inspections 
where previously six physicians and three nurses 
did the work. Under the present arrangement 
the examinations are more thoro, the treatment 
is followed up carefully, and the responsibility 
for the efficiency of the work is placed on one 
man. Since the inauguration of the system, 5,488 
children have been found with defective teeth, 

venteen per cent of whom have received treat 
ment. Defects such as eye trouble, adenoids, 
defective hearing, skin disease and tuberculosis 
have also received prompt attention. 

Keokuk, Ia. Beginning with September, a 
course in physical training will be introduced in 
the schools. 

“The Teeth of the Corry Publie Schools, Corry, 
Pa.”, is the title of a small pamphlet issued by 
he board of education. The pamphlet which was 
prepared by Supt. C. L. Wilson, contains the re- 
sults of a practical investigation of poor teeth in 
connection with pupils’ work in physiology and 


hygiene. The study shows that forty per cent of 
the children suffered from toothache during the 
vear. About one-half of the pupils in the first 


four grades were afflicted. In the high school, 
every fourth girl and every third boy were vic 
tims of the same trouble. An interesting conclu 
sion might be made by a study of the school 
standing and attendance of the forty per cent as 
compared with the remaining sixty per cent. 

The medical inspection department of the pub- 
lie schools of Brooklyn, Ia., has recently made a 
report on the results of the examination con- 
ducted during 1916-17. The report shows that of 
the total grade enrollment of 304, 241 or 79.2 per 
cent were examined by physicians and 261 or 
85.8 per cent by dentists. Of these, 201 or 83.4 
per cent were in need of medical treatment, and 
161 or 42.2 per cent in need of dental treatment. 

The results of the examinations and the fol- 
lowup of cases show that the percentage of treat- 
ments is high, but room for improvement can be 
seen. The present need is a clinic where pupils 
may receive free treatment, without expense to 
the parent. The work is in charge of Mrs. F. C. 
McFarland. 
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FOREST AVENUE HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


“WOLFF PLUMBING” retards School Building Depreciation 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff Plumb- 
ing. You can’t afford to let your schools’ 
reputation suffer by putting in cheap, L. WOLFF MBG. Co. 
unsanitary plumbing, with its endless 
train of expense. 


Wolff plumbing 


Manufacturers of £. ; 
PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
General Offices: 601-627 W. Lake St. ; b 
CHICAGO ie 


SI wees 


ESTABLISHED 1855 





Sanguinet Bros. 
Plumbing Contractors 
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THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 








To encourage enlistment among teachers, the 
Michigan State Board has ruled that teachers 
returning after enlistment shall be rated as leav- 
ing college. The rule allows four more years 
in which to obtain a life teaching certificate. 

The schoolboy army of Philadelphia has en 
tered the movement for food production. At 
Swedesboro, N. J., a prosperous farming com 
munity, a concentration camp for farm workers 
has been opened, manned by boys from Phila- 
delphia high schools. Additional camps are 
planned as rapidly as male cooks can be obtained. 

Shellsburg, Ia. A number of high school boys 
have hired out to farmers who are in need of 
help. 

Boston, Mass. The board has given encourage- 
ment to teachers who wish to enlist in military 
service thru a rule granting leaves of absence. 
Such teachers will be paid the difference between 
their pay as soldiers and their regular salaries. 

The Massachusetts Association of School Super 
intendents, at its recent meeting, went on record 
as being opposed to any curtailment of essential 
educational opportunities for the youth during 
the period of the war and urged that the school 
term be not shortened. 

Keokuk, Ila. Two members of the graduating 
class have been permitted to enlist with assur- 
ance that their diplomas will be given them. 
Credit will be given for practical citizenship and 
agriculture. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has granted the 
use of kitchens of the social centers for cooking 
classes and for the canning and drying of fruits. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board has granted 
leaves of absence to male employes who enlist, 
with the assurance that their positions will be 
held while they are gone. 

Newburyport, Mass. Seventeen high school 
boys have undertaken the cultivation of 41 acres 
of tillable soil. The ground has been planted to 
corn, beans and turnips. 

High school teachers of Hampden, Hampshire 
and Franklin counties, Massachusetts, recently 


took a course in canning. The course was 
planned by the state boards of education and 
agriculture as part of a food conservation move 
ment. 

St. Louis, Mo. Employes of the board of edu 
cation who enter the army or navy are assured 
of their positions when they return thru a new 
rule to that effect. 

Courses in Red Cross work will be made com 
pulsory for girl students at Ohio Normal Schools 
during the summer. 

Toledo, O. Boys of the Scott and Waite High 
Schools have undertaken the cultivation of 65 
acres of farm land. The boys live in camps on 
the land and in many cases receive half of the 
money from the crops. 

Cleveland, O. The board has granted leaves of 
absence to teachers who have been accepted for 
training at the officers’ reserve camp. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Under the direction of Mr. 
E, E. Cortwright, the school boys and girls have 
been organized for garden work. A double crop- 
ping scheme has been attempted as atest. Three 
quarters of the plot will be planted to early vege- 
tables and later followed with another crop. 

Lewiston, Me. The school board has granted 
diplomas to seniors of the high school who en- 
list. 

Chicago, Ill. The board thru the household 
arts departments of the schools has issued bulle- 
tins to mothers of school children showing many 
ways to economize. The motion picture theaters 
have been enlisted in the campaign and teachers 
will prepare slides to be shown between reels. 
There will also be a home economic week, with 
classes for mothers during convenient hours. 
Neighborhood grocers have been urged to keep 
economical food products in stock and demon- 
strations will be held in various school districts. 

Maynard, Mass. The board has allowed stu- 
dents of the high school to absent themselves 
from school from the first of May to the first of 
October, in order that they may engage in farm 
work. 


Philadelphia, Pa. A unit of 25 boys has begun 
work on a 160-acre farm near Phoenixville. The 
boys live in a camp, which is equipped and super- 
vised by adults. 

Washington, D. C. The McKinley Manual 
Training High School has enrolled more than 
two hundred in various war-time activities. 
Groups have been formed for first aid work, 
sewing and for the collection of reading matter. 

Governor Cox of Ohio has approved a sugges- 
tion of State Supt. F. B. Pearson that teachers 
attending normal schools be excused for the 
summer so that they may work on farms. A 
student who signs a promise to work until Sept- 
ember first is given an exemption certificate 
which is accepted in lieu of six weeks’ normal 
work. 

St. Louis, Mo. A school for the instruction of 
housewives and cooks in the conservation of 
food has been begun in the auditorium of the 
St. Louis Medical Society. 

Southbridge, Mass. Plans were made for an 
early commencement in order that members of 
the senior class might attend a military train- 
ing camp. A number of the girl students also 
plan to take up special lines of work. 

High school boys of Suffolk, Middlesex and 
Essex Counties, Mass., have been organized into 
an army which will be placed at the disposal of 
the Bay State farmers. It is provided that the 
boys shall be paid $7 a week, with room and 
board, that they shall be properly supervised, 
and that they shall be honorably discharged at 
the expiration of their work. 

Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania has 
issued a proclamation calling upon the school 
authorities to instill in the minds of pupils the 
importance of enlisting in the agricultural army 
and thus render aspatriotic service to the com- 
munity and the country. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board has announced that 
it will place no hindrances in the way for high 
school boys who wish to enlist in the army or 
navy, or in agricultural work. Boys of the upper 
classes who have a good school record may en- 
list and receive credit for the remainder of the 
year. 

The school board of Atlantic City, N. J., has 
engaged the services of an agricultural expert 
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DeKalb and Potomac Sts. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 








VIEW OF BOYS’ LOCKER ROOM IN THE NEW CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEDART Steel Lockers are a source of satisfaction. 


BECAUSE-—they are built to meet conditions as ex- 
ist in the school buildings of today—modern, 
sanitary, secure and handsome in appearance. 


MADE RIGHT AND PRICED RIGHT. 
INVESTIGATE by asking for catalog ‘“‘A-4.” 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Playground Apparatus 
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HILDREN who are orderly and contented make 
the best pupils 
teachers, pupils and school equipment 

surrounding their school life, influences their learning 


Berger Steel Lockers 


are part of the equipment necessary for the encourage- 
ment of neatness and orderliness. 
pride in an individual steel locker for the care of his 
clothing, books, lunch box, umbrella, ete. 

Berger Steel Lockers are strongly constructed to withstand 
a lifetime of hard usage; fire retardant; require small floor space; 
flexible in arrangement; sanitary and well-ventilated; neat and at- 
secure locking device; 
expense; and are reasonable in cost. 


Send for Special Folder Y. A. S. 
The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Export Dept 
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to train students of the high school and other 
institutions in farm work. The facilities of the 
vocational school will be utilized in teaching 
agriculture and the preservation of fruits and 


vegetables. The sewing rooms will be used for 
Red Cross work. 
Thompsonville, Conn. A new schedule of 


hours was arranged at the high school to make it 
possible for farm students to spend a portion of 
the day at home during the busy season. The 
morning sessions opened at 7:45 and the after- 
noon sessions closed shortly after the noon inter 
mission. The change became necessary owing to 
the seriousness of the labor question. 

Paducah, Ky. The board has obtained a 
seventy-acre tract of ground which it will divide 
into small plots. Each plot will be assigned to 
a student who must plant and cultivate it. It 
has been decided to give a diploma to any boy in 
the senior class who enlists in the army or navy. 

Organization of the state of Iowa, county by 
county, to increase farm production, the utiliza- 
tion of high school boys for work on farms, and 
the spreading of information about crop produc- 
tion among farmers, are some of the things un- 
der consideration to bring about bigger produc- 
tion. 

Calumet, Mich. Several hundred school chil- 
dren and boy scout members have undertaken 
the cultivation of garden plots. Parents are 
urged to encourage the children in the work. 

Butler, Pa. Twenty-one students of the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes of the high school 
have offered their services on neighboring farms. 
The students will receive credit for the work 
performed. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The high school has 
given a practical turn to preparedness. Ten stu- 
dents have enlisted in the army, one hundred in 
agricultural work, 150 have organized as “min- 


ute men” ready for any service, and 150 girl 
students have formed an auxiliary Red Cross 
society. 


Superior, Wis. A junior agricultural army of 
three thousand students is planned by the leaders 
in a local agricultural campaign. Arrangements 


have been made for the use of a large tract of 
land and for the preparation of the ground for 
planting. 


The students will be divided into 


shifts and will plant and cultivate the plots in 
turns. 

Aurora, Ill. The board has ordered that a flag 
pole be placed on the grounds of each school. 
It has also been decided to allow boys who 
desire to leave school in order to perform farm 
work, full credit for the time spent. 

Minneapolis, Minn. School children, teachers 
and other employes, and school patrons have 
subscribed $117,597.51 to government bonds. 

Galesburg, Ill. Fifty students have decided to 
engage in garden work this summer. The boys 
will plant the gardens to potatoes and will con- 
duct the work on a business basis. 

Nashville, Tenn. The teachers of the Hume- 
Fogg High School have subscribed a substantial 
amount toward the equipment of a motor ambu- 
lance for the Red Cross. A part of the sick 
benefit fund has been used for the purchase of 
liberty bonds. 

Public school teachers of the country have been 
advised thru Dr. Hollis Godfrey, chairman of 
the committee on science, engineering and edu- 
cation of the national defense council’s advisory 
commission, how they may help the country in 
the war. Dr. Godfrey gives three cardinal sug- 
gestions for the guidance of the teachers. They 
are: 


“Get in touch with your state council of de- 
fense and your state university authorities; 


make a careful survey of the possibilities of your 
school and your community for all kinds of war 
service, particularly agricultural, so that this 
information may be ready for time of need, and 
assist as much as possible in organizing them 
locally; use every opportunity to emphasize to 
your students the meaning of the war and the 
demands for service which it has brought forth.” 

Worcester, Mass. The board has adopted two 
recommendations of a patriotic character. The 


first provides that all high school senior boys 
who enlist for military service be allowed to 
graduate, if their marks at the time of enlist- 


ment warrant it. The second suggests that high 
school senior girls who take business positions 
because of war conditions, before the end of the 
school year, be allowed to graduate, if their stand 
ing at present is satisfactory. 


A Longer School Day at Meriden, Conn. 


Supt. David Gibbs, of Meriden, Conn., has 
placed in operation, a six-hour schedule for the 
high school, giving more time for supervised 
study in the schoolroom. The arrangement con- 
sists of six one-hour periods, each period divided 
into thirty minutes for teaching and recitation, 
and thirty minutes for study. Each pupil 
Opportunity for study a half hour in each class 
and to secure assistance of the teacher at any 
time. An additional study period at the close of 
the afternoon session is provided for those who 
do not make satisfactory progress. The program, 
as adopted, is as follows: 


has 


8:15 a. m. 
8:15-8:20 
8:20-9:20 
9: 23-10:23 
10: 26-11:26 
11:29-12:29 
12:30-1:00 


School opens. 

Study period. 

Recitation and study 
Recitation and study. 
Recitation and study. 
Recitation and study. 
Recess. 


i:00-2:00—recitation and study. 

2:03-3:03—Recitation and study. 

3:03-4:00—Special study or individual help 
period, 


A recess of thirty minutes is permitted for 
lunch. Pupils are expected to secure their 
lunches at the school or bring them from home. 
An exception is provided in the case of those 
whose parents request that they lunch at home. 
They are excused from the last period at 12 
o'clock and must return at 1 o'clock. 

The new arrangement in addition to providing 


more time for study, gives opportunities for 
athletics and outdoor exercise, and allows self- 
supporting students to work after school hours 


without detriment to their classwork. Plans are 
being made for encouraging productive forms of 
work of this character by giving credit for related 
subjects. 

The plan has made possible more effective 
work with less expenditure of effort, encourage- 
ment and direction of pupils’ interests outside of 
school and a closer co-operation of school work 
with the practical life of the pupils. Home study 
has been discontinued except for reading and 
lighter forms of work. 
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The ‘‘Practico”’ 
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Regulator 


The ‘‘Princeton’’ 


The Mechanical Principle,*The 
Guarantee, The Family of Bubblers 








All ‘“‘“Glauber’’ Bubblers embody perfection in 
design and sanitation. 


And the line is complete —a bubbler to meet 
every condition. Regardless of the type of foun- 
tains you are using or want to use, one of the 
Glauber Bubblers shown on this page will fill 
the bill. 


On top of that we show two complete pedes- 
tal fountains, the ‘‘Dartmouth”’ and the ‘‘Practico”’ 
and one complete wall fountain, the ‘‘George- 
town,’’ each complete fountain of course embody- 
ing a Glauber Bubbler. 


The sectional view of interior construction 
also shows the flow regulator, which is a part of 
every Glauber Bubbler, permitting adjustment to 
suit any pressure. 


Now is the time to order your drinking foun- 
tain equipment, before school opens again. Glau- 
ber Bubblers are the kind to buy——the only kind 
with a real guarantee —the kind that are sanitary 
and therefore a protection against communicable 
diseases. 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. C0., Cleveland, 0. 
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The “‘Annapolis”’ 


Sectional View Showing Flow() * 


The ‘‘Yale”’ 


The “Girard”’ 


The “‘Georgetown”’ 

















WATROUS 
DUOJET 


An improved closet with flush valve 
which uses only 2 or 3 gallons of water 
for perfect flush and refill? Or one re- 
quiring 5 to 7 gallons, with uncertain 
action? 


A closet which cannot clog, because 
the smallest diameter is at the entrance 
of the trap? Or one constructed to 
disgust an owner forced to frequent 
“trouble calls” ? 


The most efficient, economical, cus- 
tomer-satisfying closet is the Watrous 





TYPICAL 





SYPHON JET 


has overcome all the wasteful disadvan- 
tages of the typical syphon-jet closet. 


As equipment for public schools, the 
Watrous Closet is most ideal. Sanitary, 
economical and efficient, it represents 
the most advanced idea for safeguarding 
the health of school children. 


Years of experience and practical 
knowledge has resulted in the triumph 
of the Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumb- 
ing Fixtures, all possessing exclusive 
advantages. 











Duojet Closet. Its distinctive principle 


Two Powerful 
Converging Jets 


By quick, positive action at 
the entrance of the trap (as 
shown in illustration) the two 
Watrous converging jets in- 
stantaneously establish a con- 
tinuous flush from start to 
finish. No waste water or 
delay in building up action, 
as in the old-fashioned sy- 
phonic element. 


Write today for the complete Watrous catalog. 


ATROY 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


UOJET 


The Watrous Line includes, in ad- 
dition to the famous Duojet Closets, 
most radical and improved ad- 


vances in 
Flushing Valves 
Urinals 
Drinking Fountains 
Self-Closing Cocks 
Liquid Soap Fixtures 
etc. 


Straight Passage 
Doesn't Clog 


The Watrous Duojet prin- 
ciple, aptly referred to as the 
“final word” in this branch 
of sanitary science, elimin- 
ates the downleg as an opera- 
tive element. No crevices, 
ledges or zig-zag passages in 
the Watrous closet to clog 
or form objectionable fouling 
surfaces. 


It contains information 


that every buyer of School Equipment should have 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
1215 W. Harrison Street, CHICAGO 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
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SAVES $15 TO $20 PER BRUSH 











Send for Folder ‘‘Faster and Easier Sweeping’’ 





SENT ON APPROVAL. 


102 Twenty-Second Street 
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We guarantee that $1.00 to $2.00 worth of Kerosene used in our 
self-moistening sweeper goes farther and does better sweeping than 
$20.00 worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 


Entire cost per year guaranteed not to exceed $1.50 per classroom 
and it should not be over $1.00 per classroom per year. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Please say of what materials your floors 
are made and whether rough or smooth 
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OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 








Supt. D. Matt Thompson of Statesville, N. C., 
has been re-elected for the twenty-seventh time. 
During his twenty-six years of service Mr. 
Thompson has seen the schools increased to four 
times their original enrollment. The teaching 
corps and the seating capacity of the buildings 
have similarly increased four times. 

Supt. F. H. Barbee of Nevada, Mo., has been re- 
elected for his sixth term as superintendent with 
an increase in salary to $2,250. Upon recom- 
mendation of Mr. Barbee a supervised summer 
playground has been established in Nevada with 
the co-operation of the School Board and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. The salaries of the 
teachers have been increased and supervised 
study is shortly to be introduced in the high 
school. 

Supt. J. W. McClymonds, of Oakland, Cal., who 
retired after 25 years of service, has been given 
the title of superintendent-emeritus by the board 
in recognition of his long and faithful service. 

Supt. McClymonds is a veteran who has honor- 
ably completed his service. He became the super- 
vising head of the Oakland schools when the 
school system was small, the pupils few and the 
teachers but a handful. He remained in the ser- 
vice until his voluntary retirement four years 
ago. During his long service he held the con- 
fidence and esteem of those who knew his work. 

Mr. Frank A. Henderson, of Clarinda, Ia., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools at Lead, 
S. D., for a two-year term. The salary for the 
first year is $2,600 and for the second year $3,000. 

Supt. F. P. Timmons, of Fremont, O., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term, at a salary of 
$2,500. 

Supt. C. J. Dufour has been re-elected head of 
the schools of Alameda, Cal., with an increased 
salary of $3,600. 

Supt. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, Kans., was on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH COMPANY 


Making Guaranteed Brushes Since 1889 
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June 7, awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Washburn College. The degree was conferred in 
recognition of Supt. Wilson’s splendid service in 
the administration of the Topeka schools and of 
his educational research as a member of im- 
portant committees of the National Education 
Association. 

The school board of Owensboro, Ky., has raised 
the salary of Supt. J. H. Risley to $3,000 per year. 

Mr. Ernest W. Robinson, of Webster, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent of schools at 
Fitchburg, to succeed James G. Chalmers, re- 
signed. The appointment takes effect in Septem- 
ber and carries with it a salary of $3,300. 

Supt. Robinson is a graduate of McCollum In- 
stitute, and of Harvard University where he took 
a special course in education. His professional 
educational work covered twenty years, five of 
which were spent in high school work, four as 
principal, and one as principal in grammar 
schools in Fitchburg and Somerville. As super- 
intendent, he has been in charge of the Webster- 
Dudley School Union, Webster, Mass., for the 
past fourteen years. 

During Mr. Robinson’s incumbency definite pol- 
icies have been developed and put into operation, 
among which are close supervision of teaching 
methods, the establishment of sympathetic rela- 
tions between school board and teachers, the 
adoption of rules for the professional advance- 
ment of teachers, educational advancement on 
modern lines, the development of practical as 
well as cultural ends, and the enlistment of 
strong and sustained community support. 

Gloucester, Mass. Supt. John D. Brooks has 
been re-elected for a third term. 

Supt. Wm. B. Guitteau, of Toledo, O., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. Charles N. Perkins of Waterville, Me., 
has been re-elected for the coming year. 

Robert Mantz, supervising principal of the pub- 
lic schools of Redwood City, Cal., died suddenly 
May 25th, at the age of 48. Mr. Mantz had been 
principal at Redwood for six years. 

W. C. Bagley, director of the School of Educa- 
tion at the State Normal School, Champaign, II1., 
has resigned to accept an important position. 
During the coming year Mr. Bagley will be en- 


No “Floor Oil” 
to muss up the floor 





The Brush Being Always Moist 
WIPES THE FLOOR CLEAN 


No “Compound” 
to buy 
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gaged in an investigation of the teacher-training 
problem under the auspices of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. In the fall of 1918 he will take up his 
duties as professor of education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Dr. Bagley has been connected with the School 
of Education since 1908 and has been director 
since 1909. He has a wide acquaintance with ex- 
perts in normal school work and is an authority 
on the subject. He has written a number of 
books along educational lines which have enjoyed 
wide circulation and which have made him widely 
known among educators thruout the country. 

Champaign, Ill. Supt. W. W. Earnest has been 
re-elected at a salary of $3,000 per year. 

G. G. Bond, for more than 25 years superin- 
tendent of schools at Athens, Ga., has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 

James G, Chalmers, superintendent of schools 
at Fitchburg, Mass., has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Normal School at Framingham. Mr. 
Chalmers’ term expires September first. 

Supt. G. C. Dietrich, of Piqua, O., has been re- 
elected for a four-year term. 

Supt. S. E. Raines, of Freeport, Ill., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. R. B. Daniels, of Columbus, Ga., has been 
re-elected for his ninth term. 

Supt. T. J. Jones, of West Allis, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. The annual 
salary has been fixed at $2,500 for the first year, 
$2,600 for the second year, and $2,700 for the 
third year. 

F. A. Henderson, for the past six years head of 
the public schools of Clarinda, Ia., has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at Lead,. S. D. 
The appointment takes effect in July and carries 
with it a salary of $2,600 for the coming year. 

Mr. E. A. Bell, County Superintendent of 
Schools for Logan County, Ohio, has been re- 
appointed for a period of three years, and has 
been voted a salary of $2,100 a year and ex- 
penses. ; 

Dr. L. C. Wessels, Opthalmologist of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Health, who has made the eye 
inspections of the Philadelphia Schools, is re- 
covering from a serious operation at the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
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Kewaunee Furniture 
Stands Up—lIt Lasts 


Kewaunee is the best looking Laboratory Furniture in America—but 


you want something more than looks. 

Kewaunee is the most scientific furniture 
need something more. 

In the final analysis, you must have Service. 


If you knew the care with which our woods are selected and treated, 
and the years we have spent in patiently experimenting to determine just 
what sort of material used in just what sort of way will yield enduring 
you could appreciate our emphasis. 


service in actual operation 


For a complete description ‘of [Laboratory Furniture jthat stands up 


that lasts—see the new Kewaunee book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


OFFICES: 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
44 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


About 2 Carloads of Furniture on Display at each Office 


Mr. J. W. McClinton, superintendent of schools 
at Mitchell, S. D., has been selected to head the 
public schools of Pueblo, Colo. 

Supt. Charles N. Perkins, of Waterville, Me., 
has been re-elected. 

Robert Mantz, supervising principal of the 
public schools of Redwood, Cal., died on May 
26th at his home. Mr. Mantz had been at Red 
wood for the past six years. 

Mr. Alfred F. Cherry, a representative of 
Houghton Mifflin Company in the southern states, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has resigned. 
Mr. Cherry was at one time in the employ of the 
Macmillan Company, with the state of Wisconsin 
as his territory. 

Charles M. McCune, formerly principal of the 
high school at Uniontown, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed F. W 
Wright, resigned. 

Mr. J. O. Creager, of Laramie, Wyo., has been 
appointed Commissioner of Education for the 
state. 

Mr. W. W. Thomas has been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools at Springfield, 
Mo. 

Supt. J. F. Scully has been re-elected head of 
the schools at Brockton, Mass. 

Mr. Jerome C. Cross, of Pasadena, Cal., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Fresno, 
to succeed C. C. Starr. Mr. Cross is a graduate 
of the Salt Lake Collegiate Institute. He at- 
tended Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., and 
was granted degrees by the University of Utah 
and the University of Chicago. Mr. Cross taught 
for sixteen years in the public schools of Salt 
Lake. In 1908 he was elected principal of the 
Ogden High School and in 1912 was appointed 
principal of the Pasadena high school. He is a 
member of the board of editors of the California 
School Review. 

Louis W. Rapeer, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been elected dean of the University of 
Porto Rico. 

The Board of Education of Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, has released Supt. L. A. Butler from a 
three-year contract so that he may accept the 
superintendency of the Central Michigan Nor- 
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QUALITY AND UTILITY 


We specialize in 
institution 
and Utility in Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Equipments pro- 
vides its students with standards of value. 
guarantee Quality and Utility. 


FALES LABORATORY DESK 
We are the exclusive manufacturers of the Fales 
Laboratory Desk—patent applied for—the most 
economical 
Write for the descriptive circular. 

Send for Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Catalog No. 8 and Laboratory Furniture Catalog 
Call at our display rooms. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Furniture. Any 
insists on Quality 


Laboratory 
that 


We 


market. 


desk in the 








1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 








mal Training school. M. B. Travis of Niles, 
Michigan, has been elected at Iron Mountain. 

Mr. Joseph C. Wardlaw has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. L. M. 
Landrum, who held the office during the past two 
years has been made business manager of the 
schools, and Mr. Charles S. Culver, principal of 
the Technical High School, has been promoted to 
the office of assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Henry P. Emerson, for the past 25 years 
at the head of the public school system of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., retired at the end of the school year 
in June. 

Mr. R. W. Solomon, of Fostoria, O., has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency at Middle 
town. 

Mr. James B. Crabbe, of 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Neb. 

SUPT. GEIGER TO EAST LIVERPOOL. 

Franklin P. Geiger, for the past fifteen years 
superintendent of schools at Dover, O., has re- 
signed to become head of the schools at East 
Liverpool. The appointment which takes effect 
in August, is for a four-year term and carries 
with it a salary of $3,100 for the first year, $3,200 
the second, $3,300 the third, and $3,400 the fourth 
year. 

Supt. Geiger’s record in Dover is one of great 
efficiency. His service covers a period of twenty 
years, five of which were spent as principal of 
the high school and fifteen as head of the school 
svstem. 

During his incumbency, the high school which 
had no rating, was raised to a first-class institu- 
tion. A fine high school building and two grade 
schools were erected during his administration. 

Mr. Geiger has been a force in the life of the 
community and of the state. He has acted as an 
officer and a director of the Board of Trade of 
Dover. He is an ex-president of the Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association and is a member of 
the State Board of School Examiners. 

DR. BRYAN BECOMES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION. 

Dr. Enoch A. Bryan, formerly 

Washington -State College, 


Laramie, Wyo., has 
York, 


president of 
Pullman, Wash., on 


July first became Commissioner of Education for 
the state of Idaho. He succeeds E. O. Sisson. 

Enoch Bryan was born in Indiana. He taught 
in country schools and later attended Indiana 
University from which he was graduated. Later 
he was superintendent at Grayville, Ill., from 
which he resigned to accept the presidency of 
Vincennes University in Indiana. He remained 
at Vincennes twelve years, resigning in 1883 to 
accept the presidency of the State College at 
Pullman, Wash. 

Since his retirement from the College a few 
years ago, Dr. Bryan has directed the manage- 
ment of his farm in eastern Washington. 


Death of Dr. Mowry. 

Dr. William A. Mowry, well known Massachu 
setts educator, and at one time head of the 
schools at Salem, Mass., died May 22nd at his 
home in Hyde Park. Dr. Mowry was 88. 

William A. Mowry was born in Uxbridge, Mass., 
Aug. 13, 1829. His first teaching was in the rural 
schools of his native state. At the age of 21, 
he entered Phillips-Andover College, and in 1854 
he became a student at Brown University. In 
his junior year he was obliged to leave on ac 
count of poor health. He accepted a position in 
the high school at Providence, but resigned in 
1862 to help organize the Eleventh Rhode Island 
Volunteers. 

In 1864 Mr. Mowry in co-operation with Charles 
B. Goff, founded the English and Classical School, 
which later became recognized as one-of the best 
private schools for boys in the country. While 
with this school, he became widely known as a 
lecturer and also received honorary degrees from 
Bates and Whitman Colleges. He received the 
degrees of B. A. and M. A. from Brown Univer- 
sity. 

After selling out his interest in the Mowry and 
Goff School, Mr. Mowry went to Dorchester, 
where he served as a member of the school 
board. He was superintendent at Salem for three 
years. Since 1894 he had been living quietly at 
Hyde Park. 

Mr. Mowry was a writer of textbooks on Ameri- 
can history and an ardent student of genealogy. 
For several years he was a director of the Amert- 
can Peace Society. 
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RIGHT SIZE RIGHT KIND 


To get what you want is a simple matter, but 
to get what you want just when you want it, 
is something decidedly different. The PALM- 
OLIVE VENDING SYSTEM GIVES 
YOUR STUDENTS JUST THE KIND OF 
SOAP THEY WANT AT WHATEVER 
HOUR OF THE DAY THEY MAY NEED 
OR WANT IT. 

It is the soap that is always ready. You don’t 
have to bother taking it with you, nor carrying 
it back. You get just the quantity you want 


The most economical, sanitary, and convenient way of supplying soap to the public showerbath 


whenever you want it. It is the handiest 
little size, and the cleanest and most refresh- 
ing kind. Below you will find a partial list of 
the many schools and colleges who have had the 
PALMOLIVE VENDING SYSTEM install- 
ed in their buildings. The VENDER is self- 
sustaining and the soap is such a trifling item 
that the convenience and the cleanliness, and 
satisfaction of getting just what they want 
whenever they want it makes the system pop- 
ular with students. 


RIGHT TIME 














B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 





University of Florida Gainesville, Florida Grinnell College : Grinnell, la. 
University of Georgia Athens, Georgia State I niversity of lowa lowa ( ity, Ta. 
Loyola Academy ... Chicago, II. Washburn College lopeka, Kansas 
Y. M. CG. A. College Chicago, III. Western State Normal School Kalamazoo, Mich. 
James Millikin University Decatur, Ill. University of Missouri Columbia, Mo. 
Lake Forest Academy Lake Forest, Ill. Creighton University Gymnasium. Omaha, Nebraska 
Northwestern College Naperville, Ill. University of North Dakota Grand Forks, N. D. 
Peoria High School Peoria, Ill. State Normal School Valley City, N. D. 
University of Illinois Urbana, IIl. University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
Elwood High School Elwood, Ind. State Normal School Milwaukee, Wis. 
De Pauw University Greencastle, Ind. La Crosse Normal School La Crosse, Wis. 
Purdue University La Fayette, Ind. State Normal School Oshkosh, Wis. 
Coe College Cedar Rapids, Ia. Ripon College Ripon, Wis. 

Iowa State Teachers’ College Cedar Falls, La. Carroll College Waukesha, Wis. 


Further Information and Prices on Request 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
































NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT MERIDEN, service, professional improvement, or exceptional 


CONN. efficiency and is given by the school board upon 
The new salary schedule which has been the recommendation of the superintendent. 
adopted at Meriden, Conn., overcomes a number Newly appointed teachers, who are performing 
of objections to the former plan and includes probationary service a second year, or regular 
features which experience has shown to be nec- teachers on probation, receive no increases in 
essary, namely, a satisfactory beginning salary salaries during the time of probation. 
for new teachers, yearly increases based upon Elementary Principals—Elementary principals 


merit and tenure, adequate pay for experienced are responsible for classes as well as for super- 
teachers on the basis of length and character of visory and disciplinary duties and they, there- 
service, and special maximums to be attained fore, receive compensation commensurate with 
after years of active service or exceptional merit. their responsibilities. 

The schedule is as follows: The minimum for women is $950. Increases of 

Grade Teachers—Teachers who enter the ser- $50 will be given up to a maximum of $1,100 for 
vice without experience but with the required four rooms, $1,200 for six rooms, $1,300 for eight 
normal school or special training, will receive a rooms, and $1,400 for ten rooms. 
beginning salary of $580 per year. Increases of The minimum for men is $1,000. Increases of 
$40 per year are provided up to a maximum of $100 will be given up to a maximum of $1,450 for 
$820 for teachers of the kindergarten, second, six rooms, $1,550 for eight rooms, $1,750 for ten 
third, fourth and fifth grades; maximum of $860 rooms, $1,850 for twelve rooms, and $1,950 for 
for those in the first, sixth, seventh and special fourteen rooms. 


grades, and $900 for those of the eighth grade. | To be eligible for appointment to principal- 
To reward special effort, ability and service, or Ships, teachers must show special merit in ser- 
to recognize exceptional merit, a maximum sal- Vice, professional leadership and executive abil- 
ary of $920 is provided for teachers of the second, _ ity. 

third, fourth and fifth grades and special classes, A Salary Schedule for Canton. 

and $1,000 for those in the eighth grade, to be The school board of Canton, O., has recently 


reached by amounts paid at the discretion of the adopted a salary schedule for grade and high 
school committee and upon the recommendation school teachers. The schedule is effective begin- 


of the superintendent. ning with the year 1917-18. It provides for the 
High School—For regular teachers in the high following: 
school the salaries will be: Minimum $750. Elementary Teachers—First Year—Grade A, 


Women will be given annual increases of $50 up $500, Grade B, $500, Grade C, $550; Second Year 
to a maximum of $1,200, and men increases of Grade A, $500, Grade B, $550, Grade C, $600; 
$100 up to a maximum of $1,700; heads of de- Third Year—Grade A, $550, Grade B, $600, Grade 
partments, women will receive increases of $50 CC, $650; Fourth Year, Grade A, $600, Grade B, 
up to a maximum of $1,350 and men, increases of $650, Grade C, $700; Fifth Year, Grade A, $650, 
$100 up to a maximum of $1,850. The annual Grade B, $700, Grade C, $750; Sixth Year—Grade 
increment may be increased to reward special A, $700, Grade B, $750, Grade C, $800; Seventh 


Year—Grade A, $750, Grade B, $800, Grade C, 
$850; Ninth Year—Grade A, $850, Grade B, $900, 
Grade C, $950; Tenth Year—Grade A, $900, 
Grade B, $950, Grade C, $1,000; Eleventh Year, 
Grade A, $950, Grade B, $1,000, Grade C, $1,000; 
Twelfth Year—Grade A, $1,000, Grade B, $1,000, 
Grade C, $1,000. 

High School Teachers—First year, $800; second 
year, $850; third year, $900; fourth year, $950; 
fifth year, $1,000; sixth year, $1,050; seventh 
year, $1,100; eighth year, $1,150; ninth year, 
$1,200; tenth year, $1,300; eleventh year, $1,400; 
twelfth year, $1,500; thirteenth year, $1,600; 
fourteenth year, $1,700. 

The classifications for grade teachers are as 
follows: 

Grade A. A graduate of a first grade high 
school or equivalent, who has had no experience, 
or one who has acted as assistant or substitute 
for one year 

Grade B. A graduate of a first grade high 
school or equivalent, and also a graduate of an 
Ohio State Normal School or any other State 
Normal School, whose certificates are recognized 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Ohio. 

Grade C. A graduate of an accredited college 
whose work is recognized by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Ohio towards a 
State Life Certificate. 

No high school teacher may be appointed un- 
less he or she is a graduate of a recognized col- 
lege, or who has had the required training in the 
special branches to be taught. 

Principals of elementary schools, and super- 
visors of special branches, must have special fit- 
ness for supervisory work. The minimum salary 
will be $1,000 per year, with increases of $50 per 
year, until the maximum of $1,500 is reached. 

Teachers of manual training, domestic science, 
household arts and kindred subjects must have 
had special training in a recognized school for 
this line of work, or its equivalent. The mini- 
mum salary will be $600 per year, with increases 
of $50 each year, until the maximum of $1,200 is 
reached. 

Assistant teachers in elementary schools, when 
regularly assigned by the superintendent, will 
receive $1.50 per day and assistants in domestic 
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Don’t Grind Your Seed Corn 


During the waning days of the Southern Confederacy, 
when it seemed as if the very children would be drawn 
into the maelstrom, President Jeff Davis admonished his 


people, saying: 


‘The Children of a Nation are its Seed 
Corn. Don’t Grind Your Seed Corn” 


During the present world war there must, and will be, 
many sacrifices made, but our children must be fully 
cared for in their school and recreation life. 





science or household arts will receive $2 per day 
so long as their work is satisfactory. Twenty-five 
cents per day may be added each year to the 
assistant’s salary when the work extends beyond 
one year. 

The Keokuk Schedule. 

Keokuk, Ia. The board has adopted the twelve- 
month plan for paying teachers together with 
rules for the appointment and promotion of in- 
structors. The rules read: 

In order to be eligible for election to the fac- 
ulty of the high school, a teacher must be a grad- 
uate from a four-year college course excepting in 
the commercial, domestic science, and manual 
training departments. 

In order to be eligible for election to the reg- 
ular corps of teachers in the Keokuk public 
schools a teacher must have had one year of suc- 
cessful teaching or at least one year of school 
preparation beyond a regular four-year high 
school course and must hold a second grade uni- 
form county certificate or the equivalent. 

Teachers elected to the corps of teachers of the 
public schools shall be divided into two classes as 
follows: 

Class 1. All teachers who have graduated from 
a two years’ course of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College or an equivalent course in some other 
institution, who hold a first grade uniform county 
certificate or equivalent and who have had two 
years’ successful experience, will be placed in 
class 1. 

Class 2. All teachers possessing minimum re- 
quirements for election to the teaching corps of 
the Keokuk public schools and whose qualifica- 
tions do not entitle them to be listed in class 1, 
will be placed in class 2. 

Teachers belonging to class 1 shall receive an 
annual increase of four dollars per month each 
year until the maximum of the grade is reached 
provided the principal and superintendent shall 
rank them not less than satisfactory in any of 
the points considered in their report. 

Teachers belonging to class 2 will receive an 
annual increase of two dollars per month each 
year under like conditions until the maximum of 
their grade is reached or until they shall have 
qualified for entrance into class 1. After a 





Keep the Playgrounds Going 





We can help you with our ‘‘Fun-Ful”’ line of Play- 


ground Equipment and Athletic Goods, 


Write for in- 


formation concerning our 


Combination Playground and Fire Escape Slide 


Ask for free Catalog today 


Hill-Standard Company 


116 Fun-Ful Avenue 





teacher has qualified for entrance into class 1, 
she shall be entitled to all the privileges of teach- 
ers belonging to class 1. 

The salary schedule shall be made out on the 
basis of a twelve month year. One-twelfth of the 
total salary for the year shall be due and payable 
on the last day of September and each month 
following thruout the year. 

In case teachers leave the employ of the dis- 
trict at any time during the school year for sick- 
ness of self, or serious illness or death in the 
family, they will be entitled to their proportional 
amount of the two and one-half months’ salary to 
be paid during the summer months after the close 
of school. 

The maximum and minimum monthly salary 
for all grade teachers of the first and second 
classes for the various grades are as follows: 

Maximum. 

First grade—Class 1, $59.40; class 2, $55.40. 

Second grade—Class 1, $55.40; class 2, $51.45. 

Third grade—Class 1, $55.40; class 2, $51.45. 

Fourth grade—Class 1, $55.40; class 2, $51.45. 

Fifth grade—Class 1, $57.00; class 2, $53.05. 

Sixth grade—Class 1, $57.80; class 2, $53.85. 

Seventh grade—Class I, $59.40; class 2, $55.40. 

Seventh grade, George Washington—Class 1, 
$63.35; class 2, $59.40. 

Eighth grade—Class 1, $69.25. class 2, $65.30. 

Price’s Creek—Class 1, $43.55; class 2, $39.60. 

Hilton—Class 1, $49.50; class 2, $45.50. 


Kindergarten—Class 1, $55.40; class 2, $51.45. 


Minimum. 
Class 1; class 2—The minimum legal rate of 
the state. 

All teachers who are now receiving the max- 
imum of their grade or who have taught success- 
fully for five years will be ranked as class 1 for 
the purpose of fixing salaries at the time of the 
adoption of this rule. 

All teachers who are receiving the maximum 
of class 1 of their grade and shall do summer 
school work in a school approved by the superin- 
tendent, taking a course approved by the super- 
intendent and will secure credit for the same, 
will receive a lump sum of forty dollars for a 
six weeks’ term or seventy-five dollars for a 


Anderson, Indiana 





twelve weeks’ term to be paid with the September 
salary. 

For purposes of determining the salary that 
any teacher is entitled to receive at any time, a 
year spent in school attendance will count the 
same as a year of successful teaching in the 
corps. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has raised the 
minimum salary of grade teachers from $50 to 
$60 and the maximum from $90 to $100. The 
salary of the superintendent has been raised 
from $3,000 to $4,000. 

East Moline, Ill. The board has given in- 
creases of $5 per month to all teachers. 

Seattle, Wash. Under a schedule adopted by 
the board, grade teachers who during the pres- 
ent year received $1,020 a year will be given in- 
creases of $60 per year. Those receiving $1,080 
a year will receive $1,140 and those receiving 
$1,110 will be given $1,200. The schedule pro- 
vides an average increase of $80.85 for teachers 
and means an increased expenditure of $61,170 
for salaries. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Salary increases ranging 
from $50 to $100 have been given to five teachers. 

Joplin, Mo. The board has adopted rules for 
the employment of teachers, with more exacting 
requirements for efficiency and for professional 
progress. Increases are to be based on classroom 
work and a majority of the instructors will be 
compelled to attend summer schools. Under the 
rules the maximum salary for grade teachers has 
been raised from $65 to $75 per month and high 
school teachers from $90 to $100 per month. 

Port Huron, Mich. The board has raised the 
annual salary of grade teachers from $575 to 
$700, that of high school instructors from $750 to 
$875, and that of grade principals from $700 to 
$825. 

Warren, O. The board has given increases of 
$100 per year to all reappointed teachers. The 
increases total about $10,000. 

Davenport, Ia. Increases in salary amounting 
to $5,100 have been given to high school teachers, 
principals of grade teachers and supervisors. 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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In Quality and 
Efficiency--Superior 





Square 
Tubular 
Section 







Double 
Foot 


Sectional illustration shows how reinforcing 
bottom plate is secured within desk foot. The 
flat bottom prevents desks working loose or 
cutting into floor Exhaustive tests have 
proved the Superior square tubing the strong 
est, most rigid possible to produce 


Prompt Shipments 


For your convenience complete stocks of 
desks are carried in warehouses in the follow- 
ing cities: 
Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Texas 
Minneapolis, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Spokane, Wash Fort Smith, Ark. 
Kansas City, Mo New Orleans, La. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


The comparatively short distance desks must 
be shipped reduces. freight charges and in 
sures reasonably quick time in transit 





ADJUSTABLE DESK NO. 311%. 


No. 31% Steel Desk and Settee. Tubular Steel 
Standards. Double, reinforced foot. Maple woods, 


Cherry finish. Six sizes 








SUPERIOR STEEL DESKS 


Where quality counts Superior Steel Desks are supreme. 
Hygienically correct in design and proportions, adjustable 
to seat any pupil comfortably; they are rigid, strong, 


durable, and pleasing in appearance and leave nothing to 
be wished for. 


Fortunately, we had contracted for a large stock of steel, 
lumber and stains while prices were lower than at present. 
For this reason we are able to quote very reasonable prices. 
Highest quality has been maintained throughout—cold roll- 
ed, pickled and annealed steel, select Southern Michigan 
Hard Maple woods, non-fading stains, a higher grade varn- 
ish than generally used on school desks, and Superior Work- 
manship, everywhere known as exceptionally high grade. 


School Boards desiring lower priced desks should write for 
catalog and prices of the complete line of Superior Semi- 
Steel desks. There is a Semi-Steel desk for every require- 


ment—all of the same high standard of quality as the 
steel desks. 


Write distributor nearest you, or the factory, for catalogs, 
prices, terms, and a demonstration. State kind of desks 
interested in and when you will be ready to buy. Write 
today. To delay may cause you much inconvenience, as 
the railroads are unable to make prompt deliveries at this 
time and conditions are not apt to improve. 


Distributors Territory Assigned 
Cleveland Seating Co., Ohio South N. J. 
550 Rose Bldg., West N. Y. Dist. of Columbia 
Cleveland, Ohio Maryland Delaware 
Penn. W. Virginia 
Kentucky Indiana 
East. Part of Lower Mich. 
C. A. Bryant Co., Texas Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 
Warehouses at Houston, 
Texas, and Fort Smith, 

Arkansas 


Southeastern Oklahoma 


Northwestern School Idaho 


Montana 
Supply Co., North Dakota South Dakota 
1401 University Ave., Minnesota Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minn. North. Iowa Wyoming 
Warehouse at Spokane, Upper Michigan 
Wash. 
Superior School Kansas Nebraska 
Supply Co., Missouri Colorado 
19th and Campbell Sts., Utah Arizona 


Kansas City, Mo. New Mexico 


Southern Iowa 


N. W. Oklahoma 


Southern Seating Co., Tennessee Mississippi 
137 Chartres St., Georgia Alabama 
New Orleans, La. Florida Louisiana 


J. H. Adamson, 
141 West 42nd St., 
New York City 


Eastern New York 
Northern New Jersey 
Connecticut 


Superior Seating Co. 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


A 


DESK ADJUSTMENT 


Illustration shows the positive adjusting and 
locking device used exclusively on Superior 
steel desks and settees. Adjustments are 
quickly and easily made. Desks and settees 
always remain level. Adjustment is guaran- 
teed not to slip down. All parts are steel. 
Nothing to break or wear out. Ask dealer to 
demonstrate this feature 


WHY ORDER EARLY? 


The railroads have never experienced 
a congestion as acute as at present. 
There are no prospects of early relief. 
While we can ship any order promptly 
we cannot guarantee when delivery 
will be made. 


To insure delivery by the, time the 
desks are needed we urge that you 
order at once. If you have not cata- 
logs and prices write for them today. 


No, 334. STEEL 
COMMERCIAL DESK. 


Furnished in two sizes, adjustable or station- 
ary, with chair or settee seat. 
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Prepare Now! 


for keeping your schoolrooms 
warm and comfortable and per- 
fectly ventilated next winter. 
You can have them both warm- 
ed and ventilated at the same 
time --can have both done auto- 
matically and with the unfailing 
regularity of clockwork. 


“FRONT RANK 


x 
DURABLE a, 
| dete] [ell iiert! 
EFFICIENT 


Don’t delay in this important matter; but get your board together and install a 


FRONT RANE School Heater 
and Ventilator 


which is so built that the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, thus making the heat of the escaping 
smoke mechanically lift the vitiated air out of the room. 
FFRONT RANE does not depend on the attention of janitor or 
teacher; it automatically changes the air of the room completely every few 
minutes. It is ‘fool proof,’’ gas-tight and smoke proof. It gets more heat 
from the fuel used, because its fire travel is longer. It stays in order and is 


Good bye! We're going 
home. Front Rank is too 
hot for us. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





easily cleaned. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle the FR@NTRANE write for illustrated 


literature. And doit NOW! Don’t put it off till fall. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Company 


4048 Forest Park Blvd. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Approved by 





Trade Mark 
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ONE FOR EVERY ROOM OF COURSE 




















$2.50 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 1460 Garland Bidg., Chicago 





What about the kind? 
If you wish to pay but little 
or CHICAGO GIANT. 


If you wish to pay a little more—buy JUNIOR. 
If you wish the best Hand Feed Sharpener 
buy DEXTER. 


If you appreciate Automatic Feed type 
DANDY. 


If you are uninformed on our line, drop us a 
card and we will post you. 


“Buy in July” 
delivery is assured. 


Later it will be different. 


Order through your dealer 


It pays to pay a little more than the lowest 
price that can be named on the cheapest shar- 
pener that can be made. 


Decide that carefully. 
buy CHICAGO 


prices will never be lower 


or write us 


\) 
Sharpener 


buy 





and 





direct. —_ 
$4.00 








Concluded fram Page 58 
Principals of grammar schools have been given 
increases of $100. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has adopted 
the following schedule for kindergarten teachers: 

Teachers receiving $450 are raised to $500; 
$475 to $550; $500 to $550; $525 to $600; $550 to 
$600; $575 to $600; $600 to $650; $650 to $700. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The board has raised the 
maximum annual salary from $720 to $810 
Teachers now receiving the maximum are given 
increases of $10 per month and those not receiv 
ing the maximum, increases of $15. 

Springfield, Mass. The board has granted in 
creases of from $70 to $100 each for junior high 
school, elementary and kindergarten teachers 
The increases affect 463 teachers and involves an 
expenditure of $17,840. 

Aurora, Ill. A general raise of $50 to un 
married teachers and $100 for married teachers 
have been given by the West Side board 

Everett, Mass. The minimum salary of teach 
ers has been raised from $400 to $600, with 
annual increases of $50. Teachers now receiving 
the maximum of $700 have been given increases 
of $50. 

Norristown, Pa. Forty-six out of a total of 110 
teachers were enrolled in university and college 
classes in 1915-16. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has adopted a rule 
providing that, in the employment of teachers, a 
three-year diploma from a normal school shall 
be taken as two years’ experience in teaching. A 


diploma from a recognized college will be ac 
cepted in lieu of two years’ experience. The 
Salaries as adopted for the elementary grades 


are: First year, $300; second, $400, third, $600; 
fourth, $700; fifth, $750: sixth, $800: special 
teachers, $850. 

West Warwick, R. I. The board has given in 
creases of $50 to each teacher. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Under a new rule, teachers who 
have been in the service for ten years are per 
mitted to draw half pay while absent for study 
or travel. A leave of absence without pay may 
be given to any teacher who has seen less than 
ten years’ service. 


Cincinnati, O. Equal pay for women teachers 


doing the same kind of work as men teachers has 
been unanimously approved by the union board 
of high schools. It is provided, however, that 
salaries of high school instructors shall be 
limited to $1,900 per year, except upon the recom 
mendation of the superintendent. Appointment 
of new teachers will be made as formerly at 
initial salaries of $1,500, with increases up to th 
maximum. 

Elyria, O. The board has adopted a new salary 
schedule for teachers. Grade teachers will begin 
at $500 per annum; kindergarten teachers at 
$500: men high school teachers at $950 and women 
high school instructors at $800. Annual increases 
of $50 are provided up to the maximum as fol 
lows: 


Second, third, fourth and fifth grades, $875; 
first, seventh and eighth grades, $900; kinder 


ten teachers, $900. An additional increase of $50 
will be given any teacher who successfully com 
pletes a course in a summer school. 

In the high school, the women teachers will be 
gin at a salary of $800, with annual increases of 
$50 up to a maximum of $1,350. Men teachers 
will begin at $950 and will receive increases of 
$50 up to a maximum of $1,500. An additional in- 
crease of $50 will be given any teacher who suc 
cessfully completes a summer course. Teachers 
may be granted leave of absence for study in an 
approved institution and may be paid $50 for the 
completion of a semester’s work or $100 for the 
completion of a year’s work. An increase of $50 
will be given to any teacher who spends at least 
six weeks of the summer vacation in foreign 
travel, provided such salary does not exceed the 
fixed maximum. Not more than two summers of 
travel may be recognized by an increase and a 
second increase may not be given for travel] in 
the same vicinity. 

Teachers of special subjects may receive in- 
creases of $50 for summer work performed in the 
shops of commercial establishments, provided the 
salary thus increased does not exceed the maxi- 
mum. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 
received the maximum salary during the year 
have received increases of $10 per month and 
those not receiving the maximum, $15 per month. 


Grade teachers who have 


Canton, O. The board has adopted a minimum 
salary of $500 and a maximum of $1,000 for grade 
teachers. For high school teachers, the minimum 
is $800 and the maximum $1,700. Increases of 
$50 will be given grade teachers for service and 
similar increases for attendance at summer 
school, until the maximum is reached. For high 
school teachers, increases of $50 will be given for 
each year of satisfactory service, and further 
increases of $50 for the satisfactory completion 
of a summer course. 

Principals and supervisors will receive a min}- 
mum of $1,000 and increases of $50 up to maxi 
mum of $1,500. 

Teachers of special subjects will begin at an 
initial salary of $600, with increases of $50 up to 
a maximum of $1,200. 

Saginaw, Mich. The east side school board has 
provided increases of $10 per month for all teach 
ers. 

Little Rock, Ark. The board has raised the 
minimum salary for white teachers from $45 to 
$55 and the maximum from $90 to $100 The 
increases are given in addition to the customary 
annual advances of $5 and $7.50 to teachers who 
have not reached the maximum. Teachers in 
colored schools will receive flat increases on a 
similar basis. 

Portland, Ore. A new schedule of salaries for 
grade teachers. The schedule which is effective 
January, 1918, provides for an approximate in- 
crease of $100 a year over the present schedule. 

The schedule provides for the following sal- 
aries: 

After two years’ exnerience, $825 per annum; 
after three years, $875; after four years, $950; 
after five years, $1,050; after six years, $1,100: 
after seven years, $1,150; after eight years 
$1,200. 

Provision is also made for the payment of $50 
per annum additional to teachers who earn a uni 
versity credit or its equivalent during the pre- 
ceding year, provided, that the maximum salary 


is $1,200 a year. At present the maximum is 
$1,100. 
Teachers, unless excused, must secure a uni- 


versity eredit or its equivalent during the year. 
in the manner and subject which seem most prac- 
ticable. 
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The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


Correspondence invited. Let us send you illustrations and 
detailed description. Write 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
224 Congress St. llth and,Market,Sts. 






















Adjustable Desk and 
thair 








Movable Desk 


STEEL 
SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 
LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 
SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 
EARLY BUYING is respectfully 


suggested. We offer a 


SPECIAL LOT of 500 
Stationary Desk 


Movable Desks 
STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


at reduced 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






















prices. 





Auditorium 
Chair 


1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W.. 





Sanitary Steel Furniture 
Modern Equipment 








Sanitary Equipment for Domestic Science 


LET US BID ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
DELIVERED TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 


mw PCy 


COLUMBIA Sti2k© Indianapolis, Ind. 


YW] MODI 





THE STANDARD STEEL” SCHOOL DESK 











Patented 


SUPREME IN STRENGTH 


One-piece steel standards doubled and pressed forming four right angle walls, 
a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shapes 


SUPREMELY SANITARY 


Plain in design with no dust crevices.* Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 
ends to free dust. All woodwork finished with shellac only, not a high lustre 

Solid cherry woodwork, the best of all woods. Metal parts entirely of steel, 
japanned an olive green shade—soft to the eye. Metal pen groove saves ink from the 
wood and makes the top more easy to refinish. Noiseless close-folding seat. 


This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually 
put on the market. 


A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible to customers at 
long distance at a low cost of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest school 
desk factory in this country. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


* Counting the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain 
and smooth? 
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Good Lighting 
Makes Good Students 


HE vital importance of good lighting 

in the classroom is evidenced by the 
fact that up-to-date educational institutions 
such as the DuPont High School are every- 
where adopting the 











HOLOPHANE 


Holophane lighting units are scientifi- 
cally designed to diffuse a powerful yet 








mellow light on the working plane. They 
eliminate both dinginess and glare, two of 
the many causes of eye trouble among 
school children. 

Working under the genial, adequate il- 
lumination provided by Holophane schooi 
lighting units, pupils are enabled to concen- 
trate on their studies without eye-strain—a 


Du Pont High School, Wilmington, Del., Lighted 
with Holophane Reflector-Refractors. 


condition which invariably results ‘in marked progress dur- 
ing study and recitation periods. 


Give your pupils the advantages of a lighting system 
which is the result of 18 years’ study of illuminating prob- 
lems—and at the same time cut down your lighting bills! 


340 Madison Avenue 


Write today for information; also photographs 
of schools lighted by the Holophane System. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. G14 


New York 




















CHILD LABOR IN WARRING 
COUNTRIES. 

“The experience of wartime has only demon- 
strated the necessity—technical, economic and 
even physiological—of the labor laws enacted 
before the war. In legislation secured in time 
of peace we shall find the conditions for a better 
and more intense production during the war.” 
In these words, M. Albert Thomas, the French 
Minister of Munitions, presents the official atti- 
tude of both France and England after two years 
of emergency exemptions for war industries, 
according to the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor which has just com- 
pleted a review of conditions in the warring 
countries. 

In France and England, earlier standards of 
hours are being restored, not only to protect the 
health of the workers but for the sheer sake of 
industrial efficiency, present and future. In Italy, 
the Central Committee on Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion has taken steps in the same direction. In 
Russia, a year before the revolution, a movement 
was under way to raise the age limit for children 
in industry. Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
have maintained their labor standards with little 
or no variation and Victoria has slightly in- 
creased the amount of overtime which may be 
permitted to women and children in special 
cases. Manitoba has reduced its legal overtime 
and New Zealand has made no changes in restric- 
tions on woman and child labor. 


In summing up the child labor situation in 
France and England, the Bureau writes: “France, 
after almost two years of wartime exemptions 
by which children under 18 were allowed to work 
at night, restored the night-work prohibition for 
girls under 18 and ruled that other night workers 
should be subject to a medical inspection.” The 
French Official Bulletin for July, 1916, is quoted 
as follows: “With the continuance of the war it 
becomes necessary not only to find the best pos- 
sible disposition of the forces available for war 
industries but also to avoid every cause for 
exhaustion or weakening of the labor employed 
in factories. For the very sake of the national 
defense we must conserve all the physical 
Strength of the workers who are responsible for 


the manufacture of arms and for the output of 
factories.” France has under consideration an 
education bill which will, in effect, raise the 
standard of labor protection in wartime. The 
bill which was introduced by M. Viviani, pro- 
poses a system of continuation schools and part- 
time classes during working hours for children 
under 17 years of age. 

A similar advance has been proposed in Eng- 
land by the Departmental Committee on Educa- 
tion for Juvenile Employment after the War. 
The committee advises an effective 14-year age 
limit for required school attendance without the 
exemptions permitted by the present law. As 
early as 1915 some employers returned to regu- 
lar labor standards. A system of shifts were 
substituted for the long day with overtime. This 








overtime tended to decrease as experience re- 
vealed accumulating fatigue and lessened output. 
The war exemptions to the factory laws have 
not included a lowering of the age limits for 
factory work and exemptions to school attend- 
ance laws for agriculture and light employment 
are now bitterly regretted by the general educa- 
tion board. 


Teachers’ Salaries. 

Hazleton, Pa. Beginning September, 1917, all 
teachers will be given increases of $5 per month. 

Asbury Park, N. J. The board has granted in- 
creases of ten per cent to teachers in elementary 
and high schools. In addition, all teachers who 
have not attained the maximum will receive 
their annual increases of $50. 
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CLASSROOM IN THE SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Seated with the new Pittsburgh tablet arm chair 


See pages 29—3U.) 
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The Empire Movable and 
Adjustable Chair Desk 






Flexible 
Durable 
Sanitary 


THE TUBULAR STEEL DESK ¥ 
Educational Equipment Company, 


Makers of the NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR, for 
Kindergarten, Grade, High and Technical Schools 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Write us for catalog and prices. 


Empire Seating Company, Inc. 


225-235 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Drafting, 
Drawing, Technical 


School Uses 











If you could have 
a New York Study 
Chair, would you 
from choice occupy 


an old type desk? 
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THE BOY WHO DIDN’T PASS. 
(Concluded from Page 45) 
not stimulate your appetite or your digestion, 
does it? One of our practical psychologists 
“You and I could not fail day after day 
Yet we ought 


says, 
without breaking up morally.” 
not break up. 

It would be interesting to know the result if 
on a June promotion day in any given system 
of schools every disappointed urchin were faced 
about and promoted. I believe the gain would 
far outweigh the loss. In our home school after 
the promotion list had been made out, pressure 
from the lower grades compelled the addition of 
nineteen names to the original list. After’ a 
trial of five months fifteen of those nineteen 
are “making good” thoroly, and the remaining 
four are probably doing better work than they 
would have done if left behind. A superintend 
ent who has kept close watch over pupils pro- 
moted conditionally says that in his system not 
more than 5 per cent of such pupils are obliged 
to go back. 

The morale of an army is made up of the 
morale of each individual soldier, and the spirit 
of the school is only the sum total of the spirit 
of its members. No school can have a healthful, 
enthusiastic school spirit where there is an ap- 
preciable percentage of pupils who are depressed 
because they “didn’t pass.” 

Suppose this year the boy’s average is 60, he 
repeats the work and next year he attains 70. 
What have those ten points cost? They have 
cost the state something more than thirty dol 
lars, they have cost one whole year out of the 
boy’s life (the difference between graduating at 
seventeen or at eighteen is sometimes vital), 
and if he has lost courage and ambition they 
have exacted a price which we cannot compute. 


MR. McCLYMONDS HONORED. 
The Oakland 
public expression of its 


board of education has given 


appreciation of the 


many years of faithful, intelligent service of its 
McClymonds, by 
electing him superintendent emeritus. 

To Mr. MeClymonds most of the 
credit for building up the Oakland schools dur- 
which Oakland 


To Say 


former chief executive, J. W. 
belongs 


ing the quarter century in 
grew from a village into a great city. 
that he grew with the city and with the school 
system, that he progressed as it expanded, and 
that he broadened as it took on the metropoli- 
deal for the 


For his growth expressed not merely per 


tan character is to Say a great 


man. 


sonal and educational expansion—it involved 


strenuous pioneering and the overcoming of 


obstacles—political, social, economic 


attended the 


la rye 


enormous 
western 
town city. If 
Mr. MeClymonds had not been a man of energy, 
tact and conviction he could 
made the Oakland 
His immediate successor, A. C. Barker 


M. Hunter, are 


-which transition of a 


coast into a American 


courage, never 


have schools nationally 
famous. 
and the superintendent-elect, I, 
men of the same high type. 


ARCHITECTS OF THE OSHKOSH HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
The Oshkosh High School illustrated and 


deseribed in the Scuoot Boarp JourNnat for 
June was planned and erected under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Waters & Auler, Oshkosh, 
Wis. The name of the firm was omitted from 
the plates thru a regrettable oversight. 
THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Home economics 

have been opened in seventeen school buildings 


classes 


for the benefit of housewives. The work is in 
charge of domestic science teachers who offer 
practical courses in cooking and canning, to 


lectures on economy. 

Chicago, Ill. Under the direction of Supt. John 
D. Shoop, a number of junior Red Cross auxil- 
iaries have been formed. Pupils above 12 years 


gether with 


group is limited to from 
The work includes Red 
and preservation 


are eligible and each 
ten to 45 members each. 
Cross sewing, conservation 
teaching. 

Springfield, Mass. School children have been 
enrolled by the Committee on Public Safety for 
special duty during the war. The first efforts 
were directed to high school boys and more 
recently grade students have been enlisted. All 
who desire work are asked to sign cards giving 
age, language spoken, and kinds of work familiar 
with. Parents must give their consent 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that all 
employes of the schoolhouse department who 
have entered the army or navy service since 
March 25, or who will enter either in the next 
few months, be paid the difference between the 
remuneration they receive in the nation’s ser- 
vice and their pay as school employes 


NEW RICHMOND SCHOOL SAVINGS SYSTEM 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

of September, 1925, they will pay to the holder 

of this Certificate the principal sum of said Cer- 

tificate in addition to any interest accrued on 

same to such date. 

All of the obligations set forth in this Certifi- 
cate are conditional upon the fulfillment by the 
St. Croix Telephone Company of the terms of 
their contract contained in the above mentioned 
Bond. 

This Certificate is not 
cated by the Trustee. 

The School Thrift and Savings Club has caused 
this Certificate to be executed by the Supervising 
Principal of the New Richmond Public Schools 
In Witness Whereof, the said Supervising Prin- 
cipal has hereunto set his hand and seal this 
rere day of February, 1917. 
ye TEE Cer eee re TT eee (Seal) 
Supervising Principal. 


valid unless authenti- 


Authentication. 

This is to certify that the within Certificate is 
one of twenty Certificates issued by the School 
Thrift and Savings Club against Bond No. 33 of 
the St. Croix Telephone Company deposited with 
the undersigned as Trustee as therein mentioned. 


Trustee. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE undersigned take pleasure in announcing a 
consolidation of their interests to the end that a 


Single sales organization may offer the benefits 
which follow concentration. 


THE AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
of Chicago, Illinois 








Will hereafter control exclusively the sale of 


MOULTHROP DESKS 


as manufactured by the pioneers in this line 


LANGSLOW FOWLER COMPANY 
of Rochester, New York 


The highest grade school equipment of all kinds will 
thus be available through a single channel which will 
offer unequalled service and economies to the school 
trade. 


In the present unsettlement of nation-wide conditions 
this assurance of positively safe and efficient service is 
of special importance to prospective purchasers. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


oct 


President. 


LANGSLOW FOWLER COMPANY 
A a 
Loran B Jeng obo 


President. 
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For Service and Satisfaction 


SUPERIOR 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Combination Types peony 
Separate Desks and Chairs ortable 
Single Pedestal Desk Steel 
aaa Semi-Steel 





Movable Chair Desks and Wood 


° No. 64. Non-Adjustable Desk 
Commercial Desks No. 64. Semi-Steel Desk. Correctly proportioned, Tablet Arm Chairs 
strong, durable and sanitary. No better combination 


type desks made. 


Superior Semi-Steel Desks 


Are 


Made in all sizes and styles 
Up to date in design 
Attractive in appearance 
Hygienically correct 





No. 29. Semi-Steel Ml . 

hag org Noiseless--Sanitary No. 65. Adjustable Desk 
Unequaled in quality, design 7% One of the best desks made 
and sanitary features. Unconditionally guaranteed Designed for use with No. 64 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS, PRICES AND INFORMATION Are Your Desks Ordered? 


to nearest exclusive representative, stating what you need and The usual summer rush of orders 
when you expect to purchase. ; : 

is now on. Because of the serious 
is car shortage shipments are mov- 
CLEVELAND SEATING CO. Delaware Maryland Pennsylvania West Virginia ing slowly. To insure delivery by 


Representatives Has Exclusive Sale in 


Dist. Col. So. N. J. West. N.Y. Kentuck ; 
Cee, ate Ohio Sediens © Bilhiinem enct of Gd. Rapids the opening of the fall term your 
ars here en a order should be placed at once. 
N.W. SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Idaho Montana No. Dakota Minnesota ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn. Wisconsin Upper Peninsula of Michigan. To save you freight and to reduce 
Spokane, Wash. — ee delays in transit as far as possible, 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL Kansas Nebraska Missouri Colorado we carry a large stock of desks in 
SUPPLY CO. Utah So. Iowa Arizona New Mexico representatives warehouses in 
: North West Oklahome P o,° 
— a the following cities: Cleveland, O.; 
J. H. ADAMSON, Eastern New York Northern New Jersey Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, 
14 W. 42nd St., Conmnetiont Minn.; Spokane, Wash.; Dallas 
t ° 
. Sooo and Houston, Tex.; Ft. Smith, 
C. A. BRYANT CO. Texas Arkansas South Eastern Oklahoma Ark., and New Orleans, La. 
Dallas, Texas : ° 
Warehouses at All orders shipped without delay. 


Houston, Texas 


Ft. Smith, Ark. 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO. Louisiana Tennessee Mississippi Georgia SUPERIOR SEATING C0. 


New Orleans, La. Alabama _ ‘Florida 


Muskegon, Michigan 
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1521 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 


CHICAGO 








DURAND STEEL LOCKERS--Individual 





Sa 





An inviting school environment serves a definite purpose. 
provides a private numbered locker for each pupil’s wraps and other belongings and is just one of those 
subtle attractions to the youthful mind which lead to an interest in the more important issues of the school. 














Write today for our new Catalog showing modern styles of lockers for school coat-room and gymnasium. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 








A set of Durand Steel Lockers in your coat room, 


valine 





921 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
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The possibilities of a systematic campaign for 
high school attendance are clearly presented in 
an article on the plan developed at Erie, Pa., by 
Supt. I. B. Bush. The article appeared originally 
in the April issue of The American City, and is 
reproduced here because of its suggestiveness 
to readers of the Journal: 

In many schools and at many graduations, dis- 
cerning speakers preach the value of continuing 
study after completing grammar school. It is 
generally conceded that steps should be taken 
toward getting attendance for the high schools. 
What is not generally realized, however, is that 
& speech made on commencement day does nol 
fulfill the obligation of the school authorities to 
foster further attendance at school. More vigor- 
ous methods must be used. Campaigning is an 
art. It has a well-established science behind it. 
It involves not only a first appeal but also the 
presentation of the issue from its various angles, 
careful follow-up work, and painstaking personal 
canvass. What enterprise would trust itself 
solely to the dubious success of one oral appeal 
at an open assembly? Yet, may it not be truly 
said that the important cause of higher education 
is often given just such scant attention? 


Beginning Propaganda Before Graduation. 


One locality which has grappled with this 
problem is the school district of Erie, Pa., which 
is under the jurisdiction of Supt. I. B. Bush. The 


campaign for high school attendance is begun 


Campaigning for High 
x—, School Attendance 
(a 


some time before graduation, when many parents 
and pupils are doing the really decisive thinking 
about their plans. Superintendent Bush makes 
it a point to visit the eighth grade classrooms 
about a month before the close of the school 
year and to talk to the pupils on the value of a 
high school education, and at the same time to 
announce a meeting of the eighth grade students 
to be held in the high school auditorium about 
ten days before the close of the school year 
The meeting is usually held about 3:30 in the 
afternoon, and the eighth grade teachers take 
their pupils direct from the grammar schools to 
the high school auditorium. 

The program carried out at this meeting is 
usually as follows: The supervisor of music is 
present and has the children sing together the 
songs which have been taught during the year 
to all the eighth grade pupils in the city. The 
superintendent gives another talk on the import- 
ance of a high school education, using a differ- 
ent argument from that used in the first talk 
given in the classrooms. The high school en- 
rollment cards are then distributed and the high 
school principal explains how they should be 
filled out. The ‘pupils are then instructed to 
leave these cards with the grammar school prin- 
cipals when they receive their promotions. 

When the promotion lists and the high school 
enrollment cards, which have been filled out by 
the pupils, are sent to the superintendent’s office, 
the lists are checked up and any pupil who has 


received promotion and has failed to fill out a 
card is sent another card with a request to fill 
it out and return it to the superintendent’s office 
at once. If there are any pupils who fail to 
respond to this request within two weeks, they 
are written a one-page letter containing new 
argument for the continuance of their education, 
It follows: 
August ——, ——. 

My dear Sir: 

In checking over the high school enrollment 
cards, I have failed to find your card among the 
number. I mailed you a card some time ago, 
but for fear it has been mislaid, I am enclosing 
another. Some few pupils returned their cards 
without signing their names. You may have 
been one of this number. In that case, please 
fill out the enclosed card and return it at once, 
as the school term opens on September ——. 

I hope you will find it possible to attend school 
this year. Nine out of ten of the boys and girls 
who were promoted to High School this year 
have filled out enrollment cards already. More, 
of course, will fill out cards later. You can see 
that most of the boys and girls are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered in the High 
Schools. If you fail to do so, you will be one 
of a small minority, and you cannot expect to 
compete in business life with boys and girls who 


have graduated from the High School. 
The principal of a grammar school asked 


twenty business men what chance boys or girls 
would have in their establishments if they had 
not been farther than the grammar school. One 
man said: “Why, we never expect anything 
from a boy unless he is at least a high school 
graduate, and we prefer boys that have had some 
experience in addition to this.” 

Another said: “We never hire any boy or girl 
for any kind of position who cannot show a high 
school diploma.” 

All the men seemed to think that the grammar 
school pupils would find it difficult to secure 
good positions. 

The last question asked each of the twenty 
men was: “So you think our boys and girls 


ought to stay in some kind of a school until they 
are seventeen or eighteen years old?” 
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MADE ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK 





GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


BEST IN QUALITY 
AND PRICE 


DRAWING 
CRAYONS 


CHALK 
CRAYONS 


White 
and Colored 


Blackboard 


Bulletin Work 


Send for Samples 
Catalog and Color Chart 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


WHEN you use Devoe School 
Water Colors, you’re 
satisfactory results. 


Sure of 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Devoe means uniformity of color; smoothness of texture 
and accuracy of shade. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


for Made in cakes, pans and tubes, and put up in various 


styles of boxes to meet every demand. 


and Write Dept. 5 tor catalog. 


New York 








The usual answer was: “Yes, it would be 
time well spent.” 

My advice is: whatever you plan to do or be, 
don’t waste any of the years which should b¢ 
spent in school. You can never make up for 
lost time, 

Hoping you will decide to enter the High 
School, | am 

Yours sincerely, 


Supt. of Schools 


Checking Up the High School Lists. 

When the school term begins in the fall, at 
the end of the third or fourth day the high 
school enrollment is checked up with the pro 
motion lists, and pupils who have failed to en 
roll are written a short note stating that classes 
are organized and that recitations are being held 
at the High School, and that they should enroll 
at once. The following letter was sent last 
year: 

October 12, 1916 
My dear Sir: 

In checking over the high school enrollment, | 
find that you have not yet entered school 
Classes are organized and recitations are being 
held. You should enroll at once, in order not 
to be too far behind your classes. 

At the end of the first week 1,821 pupils had en- 
rolled, which was an increase of 312 over the 
number enrolled last year. You can see that 
more boys and girls each year are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which the High 
School offers. About 95 out of every one hun 
dred pupils who were promoted to the High 
School have already entered. If you fail to 
secure a high school education you will be com 
pelled to compete with high school graduates i 
securing positions. There will be a high school 
graduate for every good position that is open 
You can readily see that you will stand but littie 
chance in competition with boys and girls with 
four years more schooling than you possess. 

The average income of the high school grad 
uate in the United States is $1,000 per year. The 
average income of those who have not gone be- 


yond the eighth grade is $450 per year. Thes 
amounts are the average yearly income for a 
period of forty years, which is considered the 
average working period 

If you have already entered some other institu 
tion of learning, [| should like you to write me to 
that effect 

With very best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


Supt. of Schools 


At the end of the second week a list of the 
names and addresses of all the pupils who have 
failed to enroll is sent to the grammar school 
principals, with the request that the pupils be 











DR. A. O. THOMAS 
Newly Appointed Commissioner of Schools 
for the State of Maine Dr. Thomas 
was formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Nebraska 


Fulton and William Sts. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


Everything for School Art Work 


visited by the principal herself, or by the eighth 
grade teacher, and urged to enter the Hig 
School. A written report is made by the prin 
cipal on all these cases. If there is a possibility 
of securing them as students later, another letter 
is written at the beginning of the second semes 
ter. In one school district having a population 
of 26,000 where this plan was used for four 
years, the high school enrollment exceeded by 
144 pupils the high school enrollment in the 
largest district in the state, which contained a 
population of 45,000. Last year the increase in 
the enrollment of the Erie High School was 444 
as against 140, the largest increase in any pre 
vious year of the school’s history. 

On February 29 of last year a High School 
Pooster Week was promoted by Prof. John C 
Diehl, Principal of the High School, and Mr. W 
E. Dimorier, head of the English Department 
During this week, upper classmen visited the 
eighth grade rooms and told the pupils about 
the courses offered in the high school and in 
sisted upon their taking advantage of the oppor 
tunities offered there 


The Results. 

The results of last year’s campaign cannot be 
fully stated at this date. Of the 44 pupils whose 
names were sent to the principals for investiga 
tion, it was found that 3 had moved from the 
city, 21 were working, G were too ill to attend 
school, 9 were attending other secondary schools, 
5 were kept at home by parents to assist with 
heusehold duties. From the grades 501 pupils 
were promoted. Of this number, 9 are attend 
ing other h gh schools, leaving 35, or 6.98 per 
cent, not continuing their education 

The increase in the high school enrollment so 


far this year is 298. This, of course, does not 
include the mid-year promotions which are made 
in February of the school year. The increase 
given for last year, as well as former increases, 
includes the mid-year promotions. Last year this 
number was 159, making the increase in the fall 
enrollment 285. Judging from last year’s report, 
the increase this year will be even greater than 
that of last year. 
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“Daper and Tablets Have Doubled in Price.” 
“Pencils Have Advanced.” : 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


‘stablished 1835 


Waltham, Mass. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

Lima, O In conformity with the state law, 
the board has adopted a new standard of quali 
fications for teachers seginning with Septem 
ber first, teachers must have at least six weeks’ 
training which will be increased each year until 
the maximum of one year’s training has been 
obtained 

Spokane, Wash The board has given in 
creases of $100 to every grade principal who has 
not previously received an increase, provided he 
agrees to take a summer course. 

State Supt. Calvin N. Kendall of New Jersey 
has addressed the teachers in the schools urging 
that they be loyal to the schools and to the 
government, and that they teach the significance 
of the democratic government in different parts 
of the world to children who are of such an ag 
that they can understand it. 

Supt. Kendall asks that each teacher endeavor 
to “teach a better school than he has ever 
taught.” “In our national service,’ declared Mr 
Kendall, “in peace or in war, the servant who is 
also the master in a democracy, must be edu 
cated, must be trained, must be intelligent. Such 
is the purpose of the schools at all times and 
such is the vision of the teacher, but especially 
in these critical times.” 

Haverhill, Mass. Increases of $50 have been 
given to nine women teachers in the high school 
who have been receiving the maximum salary of 
$1,000, 

Manistee, Mich The board has given in 
creases ranging from $50 to $100 to offset the 
high cost of living. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has raised the maxi 
mum for teachers in grades one to eight from 
$900 to $950. 

Herman Hanstein, for more than forty years a 
teacher of drawing in the Chicago schools, died 
on June 15, as the result of a street car acci 
dent. Mr. Hanstein was 74 years of age, and at 
the time of his death was instructor in drawing 
at the Lane Technical High School 

Mr. Hanstein was a native of Giesen, Germany, 
and came to the United States in 1868. He en 
tered the employ of the Chicago schools as draw 
ing teacher in the Central High School, in the 


fall, after the great Chicago fire He was for 
many years supervisor of drawing in the high 
schools. He was the inventor of a number of 
devices for illustrating problems in drawing and 
geometry, and wrote a number of books and 
pamphlets on mechanical drawing. 

Holyoke, Mass. The board has adopted an 
amendment to its rules, providing that princi- 
pals, teachers and janitors shall make applica 
tion to the board when any special construction 
work is required. In the past all such requests 
were made direct to the board of public works 

Worcester, Mass. Beginning next year, a post- 


graduate department for high school graduates 


will be opened in the Bancroft School. The 
courses will be of benefit to students who do not 
expect to enter a finishing school. There will be 
courses in English literature, art, economics, 
business arithmetic, Latin literature and biology 

Manchester, N. H. The board has established 
a junior high school. 

New York, N. Y. An extension of the Gary 
plan to more than thirty schools is planned by 
the board. The additions and changes neces 
sary to adapt the buildings to the duplicate plan 
will involve an estimated expenditure of $1,529, 
000, or a saving of $973,000. 

In Public School 29, Brooklyn, the New York 
City schools will have the first public school 
especially built for the Gary plan of organization 
The school is designed to accommodate 84 
classes, including twelve classes for infants, and 
will house in effect, two schools in one building 
The combined capacity of the auditorium, gym 
nasium, playgrounds, shops and _ laboratories 
musie and drawing studios and library facilities, 
will equal the combined capacity of the class 
rooms The basement will contain the swim 
ming pools, locker and dressing rooms, showers 
and toilets. 

Macomb, Ill. Departmental work is to be ex 
tended to three ward schools. Each teacher will 
specialize in two subjects so that all students 
will have the benefit of a number of teachers 

The annual educational survey of Seminole 
County, Fla., was recently conducted by Mr. A. 
LL. Hatch of Oviedo. Seminole County is the 
pioneer in the educational survey movement in 
Florida and good results have been obtained. 





Holyoke, Mass. A six weeks’ summer high 
school has been opened. The summer school 
aims to meet the needs: First, of pupils who 
wish to make up work that has not been com- 
pleted; second, of pupils who wish to take ad- 
vanced subjects in order to make school work 
easier during the regular school year, or pro- 
gress more rapid in the course of study; third, of 
pupils who wish to raise their grades to college 
certifying marks or who wish to prepare for 
college entrance examinations in September; 
fourth, of pupils in the ninth grade who would 
like to anticipate some of their high school 
work; fifth, of pupils who desire to take inten 
sive commercial courses 

The fees will be $3 for one subject, one hour 
a day, or $5 for two or more subjects. 

Detroit, Mich. A large enrollment of pup'ls 
were present at the opening of the summer ses- 
sion of three months. Principals were urged to 
encourage enrollment among the students. 

A survey of the public school system of Shreve- 
port, La., is planned early in the fall. 

Bay City, Mich. The Ayres spelling test was 
given in the city schools near the end of the 
school term. The test covered grades three to 
eight inclusive and showed that the schools ran 
second as compared with a list of five cities. 

In the test, the Farragut school was first, with 
an average of 90 and the Sherman school second 
with 88.16. The highest per cent made by any 
class was 94. The present rating in spelling for 
the city is 93.5 per cent, in arithmetic, 89, in 
language, 90. History and geography indicat> 
a similar upward trend. The last general tes! 
in history, reading, hygiene, and geography 
showed a city average of 90, with a general 
average of 96 as the highest by any school. 
Forty marks of one hundred were made while 
only 41 classes out of a possible 476 fell below 
passing. In other words, 91.4 per cent of the 
classes are rated as above passing. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. B. B. Jackson has 
announced that hereafter gifts of pictures to the 
schools must be approved by the supervisor of 
drawing, the principal and the assistant super- 
intendent of the district in which the school is 
the recipient. 
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TRADE MARK 


1. Wedge adjustment which 
cannot loosen or work down. 


2. Square section solid steel 

desk and chair supports. Desk 

and chair cannot twist from 

their front facing position. 

3. Desk standard fitted to 

base by a standard taper and 
inned. Cannot twist or 
oosen. 

4. Individual support for 

desk and chair. Prevents seat- 

ed pupil jarring desk. 

S. Base carried forward under 

chair, giving ample foot room. 


6. New process perfect level 
base, making dust proof joint 
with floor. 

7. New process perfect level 
desk bracket. 

8. Independent and _  non- 
interfering desk and chair ad- 
justment. 

9. Weight of pupil directly 
over the center of the sup- 
porting base, giving no lever- 
age to loosen the base from the 


Heywood lakefield 


Single Pedestal Desk 


Built for those who desire the best in School Furniture 
Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 





floor. Patent Applied For 
Write for our Single Pedestal Booklet and General School Furniture Catalog 


HEYwoopD BROTHERS ana WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Individual 
“Locked-On” 


;- towel service. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 

San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 





244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
2653 Arthington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Individual Towel & Cabinet Service Co. 


Towel Cabinet 


The most approved sanitary 
It will safeguard 
the health of the children by pre- 
venting the spread of disease. 
Provides a clean, fresh towel for 
each user, so secured it cannot be 
removed from the cabinet. Being 
‘‘Locked-On”’ towels can only 
be used for the purpose intended. 
The ‘‘Locked-On”’ feature pre- 
vents the loss of towels. It 
cuts the cost of towel service 
25% to 35%. This system 
complies with all Municipal and 
State laws. It has the endorse- 
ment of the Boards of Health. 
The Individual towel system 
is used by leading schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, hotels and 
business institutions. Write for 
catalog and full particulars. 


2739 Quinn St., Chicago, III. 








Philadelphia, Pa. The board has designated 
two schools in which the Gary school plan is to 
be given a trial, at an estimated expenditure of 
$6,000. A committee of six has been appointed 
to make a first-hand study of the Gary Plan in 
the schools of New York City. It is the convic: 
tion of the board that the adoption of the dupli- 
cate plan will reduce part time and will effect an 
immediate saving of about $54,000 in accommo- 
dations. 

Columbus, O. The school board has awarded a 
contract for coal at approximately $60,000, three 
times that of last year. The contract quotes 
Hocking lump at $6.50 a ton, run-of-mine at $6.25 
and nut at $6 per ton. 

New Orleans, La. The school board has under 
consideration a plan for effecting economies in 
the management of school affairs without impair- 
ing the service of the community. It is planned 
to establish a number of junior high schools in 
order that congestion may be eliminated in the 
elementary schools. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The mayor has prepared a new 
list of candidates for members of the school 
board. This is the second selection by the mayor, 
the first candidates almost wholly declining the 
honors. 

Mr. A. F. Lyle, of Shelbyville, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Carmel, 
to succeed A, S. Anderson. The latter has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Lagrange, III. 


Mr. F. E. Clerk, of Seattle, Wash., and Mr. A 
W. Castle, formerly at Cleveland, have been ap- 
pointed as assistant superintendents in the ad- 
ministration department of the Cleveland public 
schools. Mr. Clerk was formerly principal of the 
Lincoln High School at Seattle. Mr. Castle was 
at one time principal of the Crestview School 
at Cleveland, where he worked out an elaborate 
scheme of social center work. 


Newark, N. J. Supt. A. B. Poland has recom 
mended that rolls of honor be established in each 
school, containing the names of those who have 
volunteered in any branch of the national ser 
vice. The purpose is to honor the students 
whose patriotic impulse has caused them to 
respond voluntarily to the call for service in a 
great emergency. 


Winchester, Mass. The school board has 





granted increases of $100 to all teachers. The 
maximum salary of kindergarten teachers is now 
$750, that of grades I to VI inclusive, $850, 
grades VII to VIII, $900, and high school, $1,050. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
adopted a new set of rules governing the quali- 
fications of teachers in both high and elementary 
schools. Teachers in high schools must have had 
24 hours of collegiate work in the Department of 
Education and two years’ experience before be- 
ing assigned to the regular corps. Teachers in 
elementary schools must have had two years of 
normal training and two years of experience. In 
both departments, teachers who are qualified by 
training and lack experience, may be appointed 
as apprentice teachers to serve until they become 
eligible as regular teachers. High school appren- 
tices are paid $80 per month the first year and 
elementary school apprentices $40 per month. 

The salary schedule for regular teachers has 
been raised $90 per year for each of the fourteen 
years during which changes in salaries occur in 
the grades. In the elementary schools the mini- 
mum salary has been fixed at $60 and the maxi- 
mum at $100 per month. In the high school the 
minimum is $90 and the maximum $145 per 
month. Teachers who have exceptionally good 
ratings may be further advanced according to 
the length of service, the one with the longest 
experience being paid $1,575 per year. 

Portland, Ore. A new schedule of salaries for 
grade teachers has been adopted to become effec- 
tive January 1, 1918. It provides for an approxi- 
mate increase of $100 a year over the present 
schedule. 

The schedule provides for the following sal- 
aries: After two years’ experience, $825 per an- 
num; after three years, $875; after four years, 
$950; after five years, $1,050; after six years, 
$1,100; after seven years, $1,150; after eight 
years, $1,200. 

Provision is also made for the payment of $50 
per annum additional to teachers who earn a uni- 
versity credit or its equivalent during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Nampa, Ida. The school board has granted in- 
creases of approximately 21 per cent to grade 
teachers and ten per cent to high school instruc- 
tors. The maximum salary for grade teachers 


has been raised from $756 to $920, and that for 
high school teachers from $996 to $1,095. The 
present increases are the result of a very careful 
survey of actual living conditions made by Supt. 
C. J. Brosnan. The survey revealed that the 
salaries of the teachers barely sufficed to cover 
the actual necessities of board and room, cloth- 
ing and laundry, to say nothing of such items 
as doctor’s and dentist’s bills, certification fees, 
professional summer courses, recreation and the 
thrift fund for the rainy day. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

A schoolhouse janitor comes within the mean- 
ing of the words “laborers, workmen and mech- 
anics,”” as used in the Massachusetts Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and is entitled to the benefits 
under that act, according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the claim of 
Agnes White, widow of Patrick White, janitor of 
two schoolhouses in Boston. White was injured 
in 1915 thru a fall from a window while washing 
it, and died early in 1916. 

The industrial accident board ordered the city 
of Boston to pay compensation of $10 a week for 
four hundred weeks, from the day of the acci- 
dent, but the city contended that a janitor was 
not a laborer. The court has ruled that there is 
nothing in the statutes which show that the 
word laborers, mechanics and workmen have a 
meaning which excludes a janitor. The court 
made a distinction between school janitors who do 
all kinds of manual labor, and janitors of public 
buildings who do no work but merely supervise 
the work of others. 

Children who go to the public schools under 
the compulsory education law cannot be forced 
to pay an incidental fee, according to a ruling 
of Attorney General Martin of Alabama. The 
attorney general holds that the state could not 
enact a law requiring children to attend the 
schools and then impose a tax for such attend- 
ance. They are required to attend four months 
each year, and to pay an incidental fee for the 
remainder of the year. 

An opinion recently given by Attorney General 
Webb of California maintains that boards of edu- 
cation are without legal authority to hire lec- 
turers to talk on vocational work or other sub- 
jects if they lack this qualification. 
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The Composing Room 
of the Printing Department 
of the 
Elm Vocational 
School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

















System during the war. 


HE school boards of this 


country seem determined 


that nothing shall impair the efh- 





await your call. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT HAS HELPED IN THE INSTALLATION 
OF HUNDREDS OF SCHOOL PRINTING OUTFITS. IT HAS SUGGESTED OUTFITS, COURSES 
OF STUDY, AND TEACHERS. MAY WE SERVE YOU ? 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Set in members of the Cloister Famity || MILWAUKEE PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE 


We Are Ready! The services .  eguiaam in aha ealcesmalaaalal 
of the Education Department of 
the American Type Founders 


ciency of the American School | Company are mobilized and 











| In addition to the room 
| shown here, there are two 
pressrooms and a bindery. 
This & one of the most 
efficient school printing 
outfits in the United 
States 
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SELLING HOUSES 
BOSTON, MASS. .... ... . 270 Congress Street 
NEW YORKCITY . . William and Frankfort Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 17-19 South Sixth Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. ... . 213-217 Guilford Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA. 1320 East Franklin Street 
BUFFALO,N.Y. ..... 45 North Division Street 
PITTSBURGH,PA..... 323 Third Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ... 15 St. Clair Avenue, N. E. 
DETROIT, MICH. . 43-45 West Congress Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. . . 210-212 West Monroe Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . 646 Main Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Ninth and Walnut Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 421 Fourth Street, South 
KANSAS CITY, MO 602-604 Delaware Street 
DENVER, COLO. we . 1621 Blake Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . . 121 North Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 820-822 Mission Street 
PORTLAND, ORE. 92-94 Front Street 

SPOKANE, WASH. Sprague Ave. and Browne St. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA . . . 175 McDermot Avenue 
CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 

96 Beekman Street, New York City 





PUBLICATIONS. 

flides and Photographs. Lists 18, 238, 24, 2 
30, 31, 34, 35, and 43 issued by the Visual In 
action Division, University of the State of New 
kk, Albany, N. Y. The subjects treated include 
fature, forestry, commerce and peoples of dif 
mt countries, and natural science. 
yllabus Guide to Public Health Exhibits in 
American Museum of Natural History. By 
rence V. Coleman. Guide Leaflet Series No 
May, 1917. The pamphlet deals with water 
dly, disposal of municipal wastes and insect 
ie diseases. 
n Analysis of the Cost of Public Education in 
fia, Ill., for the year 1915-16. Keports pre- 
ed to the board of education by H. H. 
foeder, Illinois Normal University, Normal, 
The report endeavors to show the cost per 
lin the elementary schools, high schools and 
ergartens, for administration, instruction, 
Btion of school plant, maintenance and other 
Hditures; number of pupils per teacher in 
@ntary and high schools; suggestions and 
Mmendations justified by the findings. 
irty-third Annual Report of the School Com- 
ve, Northampton, Mass., for the year ending 
mber, 1916. The report contains a summary 
iportant features of the year’s work and a 
discussion of the cost of education in 
fampton as compared with other cities of 
tate. 
Weasuring Scale for Handwriting. Prepared 
Bsued by the Division of Education, Russell 
Foundation, New York City. Leonard P 
§ Director. The present scale is a revision 
Beale published in 1912 and subsequently 
ited a number of times. The changes in the 
Bt edition are intended to increase the relia 

of measurements thru standardized 
Mis, and thru numerous improvements in 
fale to reduce variability in the results 
a. Copies of any of the scales may be 
Mi by remitting five cents to the Russell 
oundation at 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
¥ Buildings and Grounds. Extract from 

® three of the tenth annual report of the 


New York State Department of Education. This 
pamphlet contains the laws, rules and regulations 
governing the erection and upkeep of school 
buildings and the arrangement and care of school 
grounds. There is also a very complete biblio- 
graphy on school architecture 

Executive and Economic Possibilities of School- 
Directed Home Gardening in Richmond, Ind, By 
J. L. Randall. Bulletin No. 6, 1917, published by 
the United States Bureau of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C. This report aims to collect facts and 
figures on the cost of vegetable foods to city 
families, the possibility of raising much of this 
food, and the educational value of training to the 
people, and especially to the children of the city. 
It discusses production and distribution of garden 
products, garden production of recent years, .city 
beauty and civic pride, summary of findings and 
general conclusions. 

The University in its New Home. Bulletin No. 
10, 1916, Johns Hopkins University Circular, 
Baltimore, Md. The pamphlet describes the plan 
of the university buildings and their adaptation 
to specific needs. 

Statistics of Salaries and Weeks of Service of 
Teachers in Massachusetts Public Schools, for the 
year 1915-16. Bulletin No. 1, 1917, Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. This study gives the 
details of teachers’ salaries, arranging cities and 
towns in the order of population, in order that 
members of school committees and others, may 
make comparisons. No attempt has been made 
to make interpretations of the tables but individ 
uals may do so for themselves. 

Farmwork and Schools in Kentucky By 
Edward N. Clopper and Lewis W. Hine. Bulletin 
274, March, 1917, National Child Labor Com 
mittee, New York City. This report is'a reprint 
of Vol. V, No. 4, of the February, 1917, issue of 
the Child Labor Bulletin and is a study made in 
the spring, summer and autumn months of 1916 
under the direction of the writer. The field work 

was done by Sophie D. White, Eunice Sinclair, 
Lewis W. Hine, Eva Joffe and W. H. Swift. The 
report discusses child labor on home farms, the 
child as a hired hand on the farm, as a worker 
in tobacco fields, and in dairy work, as well as 


125 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















the attendance and progress of both white and 
colored children in the rural schools. The study 
reveals that farmwork does interfere with the 
proper education of rural children and that the 
compulsory education law is commonly ignored. 

Annual Report of the School Department of the 
Town of Rockland, Mass., for the year 1916. T. 
M. Haines, Supt. The pamphlet discusses the 
dental clinic, savings bank systems, summer ses- 
sions and means for improving the schools. 

Report on Budget Procedure, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. Prepared by the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, January, 1917. 

The report quotes the law governing budget 
procedure, describes the preparation of the bud- 
get estimates, the consideration of estimates and 
the budget by the board, adherence of expendi- 
tures to appropriations, preparation of estimates 
and consideration of estimates by the committees, 
the board, the city council and the board of esti- 
mates, and budget publicity. 

Memorandum Concerning the Organization of 
the Business Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. Prepared by the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, November, 
1916. 

This is a summary of the general organization 
recommended. The individual reports carry de- 
tailed recommendations and reasons for proposed 
organization. The report discusses clerical and 
secretarial duties, purchasing and storing of all 
supplies, accounting, maintenance of buildings, 
operation of buildings, construction of buildings. 

Report on Maintenance of School Property, 
Detroit, Mich. Prepared by the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, February, 1917. 

This is a report upon the organization and ad- 
ministration of such duties of the supervisor of 
properties as deal with the maintenance of school 
property. The report does not deal with the char- 
acter of the work done nor is it a criticism of in- 
dividuals. It discusses the organization of the 
staff, the annual work program, requisitions for 
repairs, records, purchasing methods in the office, 
hiring of teams, etc. 
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BUY WENZELMANN BALERS. 

The Indianapolis Board of Education has 
equipped 32 school buildings of the city with 
Wenzelmann’s Wonder Balers made by the Wen- 
zelmann Mfg. Company of Galesburg, III. 

The Wenzelmann Wonder Baler is made in 
three sizes to fit the needs of small and large 
schools. The smallest size makes a bale 18x22x30 
inches and retails at $12.50. The medium size 
makes a bale 5 inches wider than the small size; 
it sells at $13.50. The large size produces a bale 
20x27x30 inches and costs $15.50. 

The Wenzelmann Mfg. Co. has prepared com- 
plete descriptive literature which will be sent 
upon request to the home office at Galesburg, III. 


RECEIVE WIDESPREAD RECOGNITION. 

No stronger recommendation for a school de- 
vice could be had than the testimony of school 
authorities who have tried out a machine, or a 
piece of furniture under actual schoolroom con- 
ditions, and have had an opportunity of studying 
its merits as well as its weaknesses. During the 
past two months the American Banking Machine 
Corporation of Saginaw, Mich., has received a 
considerable number of voluntary letters from 
school authorities who have tried out the auto- 
matic receiving teller and the other supplies of 
the American Banking School Saving System 
during the past school year. 

In all of the letters received by the firm the 
school authorities declare that they have been 
impressed with the automatic features of the 
receiving teller and with the total absence of 
clerical and supervisory work on the part of 
principals and teachers. It has been particularly 
gratifying to the school authorities that no col- 
lections must be made by the teachers, no stamps 


Now is the Time to 


EROLU 


Your School Windows! 


Don’t think that Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are summer — | 
equipment only. They are equally important in winter. Because | 
while they keep out the glaring sun they admit an abundance of soft, 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades 


should be in every school building. They keep the sun out, 


in. They add a rustic touch to the rooms and outside of building. They never 
fray-—or crack—or tear like ordinary shades. Their colors last for years—can be } 
renewed at small cost. Outlast any other kind of shade 
surprise you Now during vacation time is the time to install. Send specifi- 
cations at once for an estimate 


| 
, THE AEROSHADE CO., 755 Oakland St., Waukesha, Wis. | 


SHADE WITHOUT SHAD OW w= 











let plenty of fresh air 


The low price w ill 


purposes. 





We like them very 


school in this ety 





FARIBAULT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JOHN MUNROE, Superintendent 


Perennial Shade Company, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 
Gentlemen: Your Perennial Window Shade appears to me to be th 
most efficient and practical shade that I have ever seen for schoolrog 


As it will raise from the bottom or lower from the top, it is possibl 
to regulate the light and sun rays in our rooms just as we wish 


Also as your shade 
those sitting near to a direct draft, it seems ideal for a school. 


much and hope to use them in all our building 
At present I would like to have you go ahead and fit out the MecKink 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


School Department. 


J. W. HULME CO.” MENA ESOeT. PAUL, MIN 


Faribault, Minnesota, 
January 8th, 194 


will permit of ventilation without subjectig 


Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) JNO. MUNROE 


Faribault, Min 











IDEAL ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL SHAD! 





must be sold, no wearisome reports must be made 
to the banks, and no supervision must be had 
over the bank messengers or school messengers 
outside the time of one or two student tellers 
in large schools and the voluntary service of 
teachers and principals who have called attention 
to the necessity of savings and a desirability of 
making propaganda for thrift. The schools have 
been relieved of all work in connection with the 
collection and accounting for the savings of the 
children. 

School boards and superintendents who may 
be interested in better school savings systems 
may obtain full information about the automatic 
receiving teller by addressing the American 
Banking Machine Corporation, Saginaw, Mich. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

Teachers who are seeking new records for the 
fall opening of school will find two double 
records listed in the July supplement of th 
Victor Catalog of especial interest. The first of 
these is the forerunner of a new series of story 
records by Sarah Cone Bryant, well known as a 
story leader and lecturer 

The present record tells that absurd but valu 
able story of Epamimondas and His Auntie and 
an Indian folk tale, The Little Jackal and the 
Alligator. 

A second double record of interest contains 
two modern instrumental pieces that are of 
especial value in high-school music classes: 

Theodore Bendix’s “Dawn of Love” and Gab 
riel Prosper Marie’s “La Cinquantaine.” 

Copies of this July list will be sent upon appli 
cation to the School Department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. Any local 
dealer can supply it. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Providence, R. I. Because of uncertainties 
of transportation and deliveries, coal dealers 
have refused to submit bids for supplying ten 
thousand tons of coal for the schools during the 
coming year. Contracts placed nearly a year ago 
protect the schools up to July first, but begin- 
ning in September heavy deliveries must be 
assured regularly. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board will be compelled 
to pay double the cost for bituminous coal to be 


used in the schools during the coming} 
The estimated increase in cost will be ap 
mately $75,000. 

Chicago, Ill. The Lake View High Scho 
been opened as a community center, of 
evening classes in foreign languages, sil 
dramatics and dancing, club organization 
debating and public speaking, and lectur 
popular and educational topics. The comm 
center is the result of efforts of the Lake 
Community Association which has been org 
to guide the recreation activities of the 
people. 

Lawrence, Mass. A building record whi 
unsurpassed in the state has been establis 
the erection of the new Oliver School 
school is of the type known as the Boston 
and cost $128 per pupil. The best record m® 
the state is $148 per pupil at Malden, ® 
similar building in Boston cost $168 pe 
The estimated saving is $66,000 over ft 
Boston price and $36,000 over the best # 
the state. 

The Tacoma School Board has recently# 
a new schedule of salaries for principals 
ers and janitors. The maximum for graée 
teachers has been raised from $1,020 te 
and for high school teachers, from % 
$1,500. The schedule adopted for pm 
salaries gives about $120 per year ab 
salaries heretofore paid. In the adoptid 
new rules, teachers, generally thruout the 
were given an advance this year of $608 
receive an additional advance of $60 né 

The janitors’ salaries are fixed by tht 
ing rule: $65 is allowed as a basis for ® 
ing and in addition thereto, $1 per m® 
each 1,000 square feet of floor space abort 
$1 for each teacher employed in the buil# 
$10 per month for manual training # 
economics. This rule does not apply to® 
of four rooms or less. 

Ottumwa, Ia. The board has raised! 
imum salaries of all the teachers. In? 
and eighth grades, the maximum has 
to $84, and in the other grades to $78.09 
and one-half months. In the high 
maximum for men teachers has been 
$1,200 to $1,400, and for women frop 
$1,100. ? 
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Music Appreciation 


*‘Music is enjoyed more by having 
the interest of its hearers directed. ’”’ 


CHILDREN are delighted to find the 
music on Columbia Appreciation Records 


ta, and the word-pictures on Columbia 
, ie Teaching Cards, suggesting fairy revels, 
an the thrill of mystery, the play of toys, the 
oolraal blending of colors, the awakening of day, 


the hush of night—the beautiful in life. 
Boys and girls are so happy to find in 
music a form of symbolism that relates 
aa and co-ordinates witn their own fund of 
stories, poetry, play and experience. 


“MUSIC MOODS?” is an educational 


possilh 


bjectin 


ROE 








bulletin, giving ways of directing the 
L, MIN interest of music listeners. It explains 

how interest is stimulated through Mood. 
[ADI It teaches how to obtain a heightened 
—= appreciation of music by focusing the 
be af attention through appealing to the imag- 
Scho ination. 
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‘‘Music Moods” 


is in reality a Teacher’s Manual. 








rd whi 

tail It has created more interest 

choo . . ° 

catelll in music than any treatise of 

cord if Ny 

al recent years. 

8 pert 

ob Copy of “MUSIC MOODS,” 

pest ff together with a sample Columbia 

ontiya Music Appreciation Teaching 
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HUNTINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. Verus T. Ritter, Archt., Hu 


Absolute reliability, honest cei tutees | aa 
100 per cent service—account for the unques- 
tioned leadership of 


= Mon Duprin 


Self Releasinn Fire Exit Latches 


Hon Buprin Devices are built to save human 
lives. Hence our rigid standards—our insist- 
ence on quality. 

The schools of fifty-six cities are now either entirely equipped with 
Hon Buprin Devices or have as many as 600 sets in use. , 


Owing to conditions in the metal market, we sug- 
gest that you place orders promptly for the 
summer’s requirements. 


Summer is the logical time to equip present buildings 
with Hon @uprin Devices. If your schools are not 
already equipped, now is the time to act. 


Our service department is ready to co-operate with 
you--to help you select the Hon Buprin Devices 
best suited to meet your requirements. 


Write for Catalog 12-C 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


Manufacturers and Distributors INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Exit Doors 
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KAHN 


efficient. 
made in our shops 


detail—free upon request. 








Kahn Pressed Steel Joists supported by masonry walls. 
Edinburg Township School, Ohio. 











Portion of Hy-Rib for floor is in place. 
Kling & Zenk,fArchitects. 


PRESSED 


A complete line of joists, studs, channels, sill plates, etc., for use in floors, walls and partitions 
They provide a fire-resisting construction which is quickly installed at a low cost. 


All members are completely 
there is no cutting or joining on the job. No forms or special equipment are required. 
quickly and easily attached by simply bending down the prongs. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Pressed Steel Dept. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Let us send you our booklet describing this construction in 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Protect Your Schools! 


They are entitled to the best. 
It is no longer necessary in 
the interests of economy or 
ease of erection to use wood 
joists and lath, which will 
burn or decay. Build your 
schools fireproof, verminproof, 
soundproof, free from plaster 
cracks--avail yourself of the 
new economical construction 


which will assure these ad- 
vantages-- 


Use 
STEEL 


light weight, practical and 


Hy-Rib Lath is 


KAHN 











How to Make the Garden Pay. 


By Edward 


Morrison and Charles Thomas 
Brues. 


Cloth, 176 pages. Price, 60 cents, net. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 

If home gardening is to be taught in schools as 
a war measure, then this little volume 
be in the hands of every teacher. 
complete and above all, sensible. It presents 
first, methods of right planning and profitable 
working of the garden patch, and then gives spe- 
cial directions for the various vegetables. Fin 
ally, insect enemies and diseases, and their treat- 
ment are described. Planting tables, a gardener’s 
calendar and a table of food values complete the 
book. 

Swiss Stories and Legends. 

By Francis M. Froelicher. 
Co., New York. 

This volume is a collection of 
legends translated from the Swiss. Among the 
subjects are snakes, giants, dwarfs, shepherds, 
and stories of Swiss national life. The book 
should be of value as a supplementary text. 
Office Practice. 

By Mary F. 
geri. 
cents. 


should 
It is simple, 


$0.40. Macmillan 


stories and 


Cahill, assisted by Agnes C. Rug 
Cloth, 253 pages; illustrated. Price, 90 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The mechanics of incoming and outgoing mail, 
keeping office records, handling the telephone, 
writing and sending telegrams, using labor and 
time saving machines, reference books are ably 
presented in this book. 
Household Manufacturers in the United States, 

1640-1860. 

By Rolla Milton 
Price, $2, net postage. 
Press, Chicago. 

A valuable book for teachers of history, house- 


Tryon. Cloth, 413 pages 
The University of Chicago 


hold arts and manual training. It gives an accu- 


rate account of the kind and amount of articles 
made in pioneer homes of America, the growth of 
household industries, and furnishes a background 
for the study of American industrial development 
up to 1860. The treatment is interesting and the 
statistical data unusually complete. 
The Home and Its Management. 

By Mabel Hyde Kittredge. 


Cloth, 385 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Century Co., New York. 
The latest word on home management is con- 
tained in this authoritative book for wives and 
mothers. It is not a school book in any sense 
but will be found helpful to teachers of household 
arts for reference and inspiration. It is parti- 
cularly timely in that it emphasizes economy in 
the use of food, clothing and other house neces- 
sities. 
Pitman’s English and Shorthand Dictionary. 
With definitions by Arthur Reynolds. Cloth, 
832 pages. Price, $2.50. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 
Pitman’s shorthand dictionary has been for 
years a standard work of reference. Its popu- 
larity for office and general use has been limited 
somewhat by its strict adherence to the principle 
of phonographic equivalents for English words 
and the absence of explanatory details and defini- 
tions. The present book, which is an entirely 
new work, is a complete English lexicon of over 
sixty thousand words. It includes the standard 
forms for words according to the pitman system, 
and adds concise definitions by a leading present- 
day authority. The pronunciations follow the 
Murray dictionary. Except for the syllabic ac- 
cents, diacritical marks are omitted on*the as- 
sumption that the shorthand form of the word 
will supply the pronunciation. Three appendices 
contain the lists of proper names, alphabetical 
lists of grammalogues, and lists of common con- 
tractions. The book is mechanically in every way 
up to the high standard seteby the Pitmans. It 
should find a ready sale among schools and 
should be placed in every office where the Pit- 
manic system is used by stenographers. 
What is English? 
By C. H. Ward. 261 pages. Price, $1. 


Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago, New York 
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English, until recently, has been considered 
above and beyond other subjects of the curri- 
culum. Its function was supposed to be the cul- 
tivation of insight into the beauty and finesse of 
expression, and teachers felt that they had little 
need of an accurate knowledge or careful scheme 
of attack. During the last five years there have 
been remarkable improvements in the teaching 
of the subject and a great number of concrete 
suggestions have been incorporated in teaching 
methods. 

The author, in the present text, has taken an 
active part in attempting to improve teaching 
methods and he sets forth some of his own con- 
clusions on the subject. The problem is attacked 
in a business-like way which is a pleasing anti- 
dote to so many articles and books which have 
so to speak, “drowned the subject in a sea of 
words.” 

The material represents the personal experi- 
ences of the author in regard to content and 
method, and the work has been tested by years 
of actual use in the classroom. 

Among the topics touched upon are: Judg- 
ment in the Use of English; Intensive Spelling; 
The Place and Method of Teaching Grammar; 


Writing Themes; Reading; Purpose and Use of 
the Comma. 





Basic Principles of Domestic Science. 

By Lilla Frich. 206 pages. Industrial Book & 
Equipment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

This work was first issued in 1908 and its 
popularity has increased yearly as its practical 
value has become more widely known among 
teachers. This new edition has been carefully 
revised and corrected and considerable new ma- 
terial has been added. The number of lessons 
has been kept at 72 and the unique method of 
teaching “what,” “why” and “how” has been re- 
tained. Mechanically, the book-leaves little to be 
desired: The binding is spot-proof and wash- 


able and blank sheets are provided for notes and 
additional recipes. 


Medical Notes for School Teachers. 
By C. W. Hutt. 

cents net. 

York. 


Cloth, 122 pages. Price, 36 
Longmans, Green & Company, New 
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Pitman’s Commercial 
Modern Language Series 


see or Simplified. An easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 
‘loth, -39. 
Hugo’s Dutch or Flemish Simplified. Cloth, $1.35. 
sia = 3 Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By C. A 
oledano 
awee ores Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
oth 3 
Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Russian, and Italian. 500 pp., cloth, $2.50. Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases 
Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 
Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.10. 
Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660  pp., 
$1.50 By G. R. MacDonald A complete work of reference for stu lents and 
teachers ‘*A valuable work of reference and thoroughly up-to-date.’ The South 
American, New York 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand to Spanish $1.30. 

Any book in this list will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Liberal Discount to Teachers and Schools 





The Buff Buckram Binding of 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep bind- 
for use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever 
subjected to hard and constant service. 
Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, 
resistance to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect 
of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for 
permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. 
For more than two years this binding of the New Interna- 
tional has successfully met the severe tests of 
actual constant use. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Su- 
preme Authority. It is an all-knowing teach- 
er, a universal question answerer, made by 
specialists to meet your needs. 
mn 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical 
Entries. New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
Thousands of other references. 6000 Illustra- 
tions. 2700 Pages. Hundreds of NEW Words not 
qi en in any other dictionary. 100 Valuable 
ables of Coins, Weights, Religious oats etc. 
REGULAR EDITION: t. 
Buff Buckram, marble edge, indexed, $12,00 
Sheep, r y 4.00 
ae Write for specimen pages, etc. ics, & Spd, a 
new booklet, ‘Unlocks the Door,” containing twen- 
ty-oneLessonsin the Use of Merriam-WebsterDictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
















Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West 45th Street New York 




















VALLEY FORGE 


By Henry Armitt Brown 











{[Edited, annotated and illustrated for schools] 






You want supplementary reading. Would you give your children the 
high-lights of their country’s history? A picture they can never forget? The 
noblest English? The best of oratory? The strongest appeal to patriotism? 


Equip Your Schools with High Grade Maps TRY BROWN’S VALLEY FORG E 


The GOODE SERIES of WALL MAPS It is the greatest historical oration ever made in America 
By Professor Paul Goode of the University of Chicago + H R I S -_ O P H E R S O W E R C O M PA N 4 


Worked out with careful consideration for the needs of American schools PUBLISHERS 

and the geographical demands of the time, these maps are celebrated for 124 NORTH EIGHTEENTH ST PHILADELPHIA 
their emphasis on essentials,.new features, great amount of new and a ee 
authoritative data covering exploration, commerce, industry, and trans- 
portation. They are distinguished also by a special color scheme and 


general superiority to other school maps. ; . SC Hi O O L_ MI A PS 


The delineation of great ports, strategic points, canals, and ocean 
























































lines give a military and naval interest. Every aspect of geography which can be expressed in map form is included in 
Issued in Two Series—Physical and Political THE COMPARATIVE WALL ATLAS MA PS. ‘ 
Send for free booklet on the series (The maps that fold) ; 
Chicago Rand McNally & Company New York Eight Subjects to Each Set: ais, diliosines aie ten haan Waa 
1. Relief of Land 6. Natural America, South America, Europe, Asia, 4 
2. Political Vegetation | Africa, and Australasia. 56 maps, each 
: d. Summer Climate 7. Economic | practical, and inexpensive series of great 
McConnell’s Maps of Ancient and Classical History [ieee | Wena | 
Qn ana i » Wa Size. 44x29 inches : »s Sate é P 
ae em ieee MRED nee axe ssw niche PRICE, dissected on cloth and eyeletted, $2.00 each. 
cs * 3 : a Larger Political and Relief Maps, Historical Maps, Globes, Atlases. Write for catalog 
i McConnell’s Maps of Mediaeval and Modern History Cc. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 
| 35 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets 30 Church Street (Hudson Terminal) New York 
Price, $35.00 per set 
McConnell’s Maps of United States History Brief Course— 
" 45 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets Sn Cetin dee oe CHALLMAN S be. 
Price, $35.00 per set Benn Pitman and Graham Editions 
The only complete set of Maps published which covers these subjects Barnes’ Typewriting instructor Th R | S h 1PI in 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. The producer of School Champion typists é lira C 00 ant a 
327-331 South Market Street -i- CHICAGO, ILL. St. LOUS e4:\ > Al I 7 os Seows (See Page 14) of 
MISSOURI Prey n Building 2 hers 
ee — = . eeniin . ——— the 
‘ a on 
The duties of teachers are not growing fewer agree with some of the broad claims made by fore the highest degree of improvement can be Sie 
or lighter. Today their co-operation with school the co-author’s introduction as for example the gained with the least expenditure of effort. Now, 1 
nurses and visiting physicians is thought desir- statement that the greatest moral lessons in the writing movement is not simple, it is very tee 
able, if not necessary. schools are taught by reading complex. There are movements of the fingers, R 
These new definite duties demand definite in- the hand, the various arm joints. Eyes and body the 
struction. In these medical notes highly definite The Psychology of the Common Branches. must be in a good position. A proper order of eigt 
instructions may be found on subjects ranging By Frank Nugent Freeman. 275 pages. Price, movements, the formation of a correct habit of Cr 
from defective eyesight to contagious and infec- $1.25. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New writing, a gradual increase in speed and quality, poir 
tious diseases and first aid to the injured. York, Chicago. are essentials. If a teacher should try to write supe 
Story and Play Readers. A sentence in the editor's introduction is with the left hand he would have something of W 
Vol. I Sixth Year. Vol. II Seventh Year. Vol. highly significant, as marking the trend of edu- the helpless, baffled feeling of a child while try Ern 
Ill Eighth Year. Edited by Anna M. Lutkenhaus cational research. “Such a volume as this would’ ing to control pencil or pen. rae 
in collaboration with Margaret Knox. List Price, not have been possible a decade ago, and the The first stage in learning to read is the word- part 
60 cents per volume. The Century Co. New fact that this is possible today serves to illus- learning stage. It is not necessary that letters actu 
York. trate the rapid advances being made in experi- are learned first. As the English language is esti 
This series is the first successful attempt to mental education.” The present volume lies be- highly unphonetic in its spelling, phonetic spell able 
realize the possibilities of dramatic reading in tween a scientific treatise on psychology and a ing should be used with discretion and diacriti com 
. the upper grades. It has always been more or book of special methods and concerns itself with cal marks should be used sparingly But as ing. 
: less of a mystery that the dramatic principle, so the psychology of the learning process as applied spelling sharpens the perception of word-forms ness 
successful in the primary grades, has not been tO the so-called fundamental subjects of the ele and lessons the number of eye movements wor 
| developed in the later years of the elementary mentary school course. ; needed to recognize a word, Spt lling should be M 
school and in the first year of the high school. Keeping this point of view in mind it may be taught early. The value of silent reading has the 
Surely in these later years there is a need for sufficient to note somg of the salient points made been under-rated. A rapid rate of silent reading on a 
; life and action in reading so that the children under the closely related subjects of handwrit should be encouraged by laying stress upon the fron 
may the more fully get the spirit and understand ing and reading—two of the time-honored “three meaning rather than the mechanics of reading to 2 
. the thought of the authors. The selections in R’s” to show what the psychology of the learn The organization and extension of experience term 
| the three books are practically all taken from ing process means. Progress in learning de thru the use of the imagination find play in the Sal 
: well known books. A few have been dramatized pends largely upon effective supervision which study of geography and history; abstract think men 
: outright, but in most cases brief introductory demands knowledge of the mental changes tak ing is needed in the study of mathematics ; power supe 
rates and what may be termed “stage directions” ing place in the child’s mind while learning of generalization is demanded in studying natural grad 
give the dramatic settings. The reviewer cannot This knowledge should be known and used be sciences 
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all walls. 


is required. 


It may be used on any wall. 
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WHAT IS EGSHELCOTE? 


A dull finish oil paint, that may be made glossy by adding linseed oil. 


WHAT IS EGSHELCOTE USED FOR? 


Its finish is fine enough for the most distinguished 
building, and serviceable enough for schoolroom walls, the most abused of 
i 
| 


WHY IS IT SERVICEABLE FoR SCHOOL WALLS? 


Because, ink, pencil marks, finger prints, match scratches, or blood stains can 
easily be washed off with soap and water. 
its original rich finish. 


Soap and water restore and add to 


WHY IS EGSHELCOTE SANITARY? 


Because it has a non-porous surface, will not absorb dampness, dust or germs. 


WHY IS USING EGSHELCOTE ECONOMICAL? 


Because one gallon will cover from 500 to 700 square feet, and only one coat 
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Racine, Wis. An efficiency test of all pupils 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades was 
conducted in May for the purpose of compiling 
an employment list to be furnished the employers 
of the city. The questions were such as to deter 
mine the fitness of children for employment and 
the results of the tests placed the boys and girls 
on a higher earning plane than would otherwis¢ 
be possible. 

Tiffin, O. A summer school has been opened 
for pupils who are backward. 

Rockland, Me. Upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent, the board has adopted thi 
eight-grade system in place of the nine-grade. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has approved the ap 
pointment of thirteen principals who will act as 
supervisors of vacation schools. 

Washington, D.C. Under the direction of Supt. 
Ernest L. Thurston, plans have been made where 
by students taking business courses may spend 
part of the time in school and the remainder in 
actual office practice in school buildings. It is 
estimated that a total of twenty offices are avail 
able where students in the fourth year of the 
commercial course may receive practical train 
ing. It is also planned to enlist the aid of busi 
ness men in accepting students for part-time 
work. 

Montclair, N. J. Beginning with September, 
the junior and senior high schools will operate 
on a six-hour, two session plan. Sessions will b¢ 
from 8:30 to 12:30 in the morning and from 1:30 
0 3:30 in the afternoon. There will be an in 
termission of one hour for lunch. 

Savannah, Ga. Supt. C. B. Gibson has recom- 
mended the creation of the position of primary 
supervisor, in charge of the first three or four 
grades. 


wii 


Supt. J. H. Van Sickle of Springfield, Mass., 
has recommended the adoption of a twelve-year 
plan, providing for six years in the grammar 
school, three in the junior high and three in the 
senior high school. 

Joplin, Mo. A summer school of six weeks has 
been opened for the benefit of backward students. 
The estimated cost will not exceed $600. 

Lawton, Okla. A summer school has been 
opened for the benefit of backward and advanced 
students. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The high school summer 
session opened June 18. Sessions will be held 
six days a week. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Summer classes have 
been begun at the Junior High School. 

Johnstown, Pa. More than nine hundred pupils 
made double promotions last year, making an 
estimated saving of $16,092 to the school system. 
Of the entire number, 826 gained one-half year 
and 83 an entire year. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Twelve grade schools and 
four high schools have been opened as summer 
schools. The schools are intended for pupils who 
wish to make up back work, to review work al- 
ready covered, or to study for special promotion 
in the regular year. 

An expert survey of the educational plant of 
Omaha, Neb., is to be made during the summer 
by Prof. G. D. Strayer of Columbia University. 
The survey will outline a definite working pro- 
gram for a period of years and will cost about 
$3,000. 

Marion, Ind. The board has established a de- 
partmental school in the old high school for the 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

The teachers’ council of the New York board of 
education, in October, 1916, appointed a com- 
mittee to undertake a study of the economy meas- 
ures inaugurated in 1915 in the organization and 
administration of the school system. The com- 
mittee which was headed by Miss Clara C. Cal- 
kins, gathered information from the teaching 
and supervisory staffs on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the following measures: 

Enlarged kindergarten classes; reduction of 
special classes; overcrowding classes; assignment 
of special teachers to classes; substitutes for reg- 
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ular teachers, and curtailment of recreation cen- 
ters and summer work. 

The results of the investigation by the coun- 
cil’s committee indicate general opposition to the 
measures even as economy movements, and a 
definite conviction on the part of the instructors 
that they are actually harmful to the best inter- 
ests of the children. The replies as given to the 
committee are reproduced below: 

1. Enlarged kindergartens were opposed by a 
vote of approximately 4 to 1. The reasons gener- 
ally given were: 

a. No opportunity for personal work with in- 
dividual child. 

b. Sudden transition from home to crowded 
classroom a nervous strain upon child. 

c. The difficulty of discipline in play is in- 
creased when the class is too large and the 
resulting nervous strain on the teacher reacts to 
the detriment of the children. 

2. Reduction in the number of special classes 
was opposed by a vote of 24 to 1. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that these classes are needed 
not only for the sake of children with special 
needs, but because the removal of such children 
from the regular grades is a distinct advantage 
to the normal children in those grades. 

3. Overcrowded classes were unanimously 
opposed. 

4. The assignment of special teachers to the 
classroom was disapproved by a vote of 2 to 1. 
While it was freely admitted that these teachers 
taught their special subjects better than the 
grade teacher, it was maintained that on the 
whole there resulted injury to the pupils because 

a. Many schools could have little or no super- 
vision in certain special subjects. 

b. The class nominally in charge of the special 
teacher was taught by too many different in- 
structors in the course of the week, requiring a 
great strain on the adaptability of the child. 

c. No one teacher could be held responsible 
for the advancement of that class and general 
slackness and demoralization were often devel- 
oped in the pupils themselves. 

5. The employment of substitutes in place of 
regular teachers was disapproved by a vote of 
25 to 1. 
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another school year, and probably longer. 


sets flush with the top of desk. 
all times except when pen is dipped. 


soiled fingers, clothes, papers, desks and floors. 


ers of School Desks, say about the ‘‘Sengbusch:” 


A working model of our 
No. 50 Schoolwell, sent 
on memo for trial to 
Principals, Superin- 
tendents, or Boards, on 
request. 


For the good of your 
school —- get one TO- 
DAY. Try it on your 
own desk. 


58 Stroh Building 


A postal will bring our catalog 


If Peace Were Declared || 


Tomorrow || 


The market is rising, with no 
prospect of a decline, and it 
is always safe to buy ona 
rising market. 
peace were declared tomorrow, the decline in costs, if it took place at 
all, would be so slow that it would not affect our product for at least 


In view of these facts, we urge you to place your order early, so that 
we will be able to supply you with the goods when you require them. 
The ‘‘Sengbusch”’ School Inkwell, as may be seen in the illustrations, 
Center float keeps well closed at 

This keeps ink clean and fresh, 
and prevents evaporation, which means a saving of 75°, in your ink 
bills. Automatic, uniform dip prevents overloaded pen, ink blots, 


The One General Complaint 


Read what the Langslow-Fowler Co., Rochester, N. Y., Manufactur- 


“‘The one general complaint from our customers has been on 
our inkwell, so that when we equip desks with the ‘‘Seng- 
busch”’ we feel practically assured of a satisfied customer, 
as the one cause of dissatisfaction has been removed.” 





Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


We also have a fine line of inkstands for use on Teacher's desks. 


But even if 


Why? 


Sectional 
View 
Center float 
automatically 
closes inkwell 
air-tight on | 
withdrawal of 





























The Improved Model 
Motiograph Used by a 
Large Number of Schools 


Simplicity and Durability 





The Motiograph fills these 
requirements 


Write for Literature. 


“ THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 


570 West Randolph Street 


is the answer 








Every school requires 
a projector that is 
easy to operate and 
will give perfect results. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 








a. The class was apt to have many teachers 
during the term, no one of whom was responsible 
for its progress. 

b. If a good substitute was secured for con- 
tinuous service and consequent responsibility, the 
manifest unfairness of forcing her to work for 
substitute’s pay was scored as an unworthy econ- 
omy for the great City of New York. 

6. Curtailment of recreation centers was dis- 
approved by a vote of 18 to 1. Curtailment of 
summer work was opposed by a vote of 5 to 1. 

A few responses indicated the conviction that 
children should be at home in the evening and 
not away from their parents and that most pupils 
needed the summer rest. A great majority of the 
replies showed knowledge of the fact that there 
exists a very real need for both recreation centers 
and summer schools. 

It is estimated that fifteen junior high schools 
will be created in the state of Vermont during 
the coming year. At least one-third of the 51 
communities requesting such schools will be 
denied. 

‘LaCrosse, Wis. The board has introduced mili- 
tary training in place of athletics. 

Paris, Ky. Sixty boys have enrolled in a course 
in military training. The instruction is intended 
to be of future value to the boys. 

Lorain, O. Military training has been sub- 
stituted for scholastic athletics. Four class 
periods per week are to be given to the work. 

Under the direction of Supt. B. F. Monroe, a 
plan of supervised study was successfully in- 
augurated in the elementary schools of Strom- 
burg, Neb., in September, 1916. In the following 
January, the plan was extended to the high 
school. 

In carrying out the plan, a set of study prin- 
cip!es was adopted for the guidance of the pupils. 
The first which concerns itself with the support 
of study efforts, urges that attention be given to 
right foundations for mental and physical vigor. 
The aim should be to remove all defects or con- 
ditions conducive to poor school work. 

The second considers conservation and wise 
use of study periods. It is recommended that 
students give ample time to each study daily, 
rather than skimming over a large number of 


subjects. About four hundred minutes daily 
should be given to four subjects, divided between 
classroom recitation and supervised work, in- 
dividual study in the assembly room and home 
work. The student is urged to attend school 
regularly each day. In case of illness or other 
reasonable cause, the student may consult the 
teachers for assistance in making up back work. 
Teachers will cheerfully comply with requests 
whenever they can conveniently do so. 

The third urges that students habituate the 
study habits, by following a definite daily pro- 
gram, by starting and finishing promptly, by 
practicing concentration and by working rapidly 
and vigorously. 

Systematic habits are maintained by having a 
place for everything and keeping everything in 
its place, by keeping notebooks and other aids 
in good condition whether for personal use or for 
the perusal of the instructor, by making use of 
all available aids in the way of teachers’ sugges- 
tions, outlines, reference books and apparatus, 
and other helps. 

In the fifth principle, comprehension of study 
material, it is recommended that students en- 
deavor to understand the assignment of lessons, 
that they learn to take notes on suggestions and 
references, that the attitude of mind and will 
power be cultivated and exerted in the right 
direction, that individual study, discernment and 
the working out of special problems be developed, 
that haziness of understanding be eliminated and 
that an effort be made to interpret fully, to 
analyze, compare, contrast and associate several 
points, and to finally co-ordinate and subordinate 
all the points into one unit. 

The sixth principle, express study material 
substantially and linguistically, urges that recita- 
tions be made in an even tone of voice, that 
thoughts and ideas be expressed thru a construc- 
tive attitude of mind, that a campaign be made 
against errors in oral speech and written work. 

The seventh, memory training, urges that stu- 
dents study with the intention of learning and 
remembering. Catch-word notes should be used, 
from which to restudy and to recite. 

In the principle of motivation, it is urged that 
study material be associated co-ordinately and 


subordinately in relation to new and old lessons. 
Facts in lessons should be considered in their 
relation to practical values, and pride in work 
well done should be encouraged. 

The new State Board of Education recently 
organized in Wyoming, with Mr. J. O. Creager as 
Commissioner, has adopted regulations governing 
the training of rural teachers in high schools 
and the certification of teachers. 

Part of the new school law provides for normal 
training departments in high schools and the 
granting of state aid to such schools is dependent 
upon their being accredited by the state board of 
education. An important feature of the law is 
that providing that high school graduates who 
successfully complete a year’s work in the de- 
partment and who have had a year’s experience, 
may be entitled to a normal credit at the Uni- 
versity. A number of strict regulations have 
been found necessary to maintain a proper stand- 
ard for the work of normal training depart- 
ments. 

A new classification of teachers’ certificates 
provides for five classes, namely, rural, element- 
ary, city, high school, administrative, and spe- 
cial. Certificates hereafter issued may lapse in 
case the holder does not continue in active work 
in the profession of teaching. Certificates already 
issued will not be affected by the new regula- 
tions. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 

July 7-14—American Home Economics Associa- 
tion at Portland, Ore. Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 
Secy., Chicago. 

July 7-14—American School Peace League at 
Portland, Ore. Mrs. Fannie F. Andrews, Secy., 
Boston. 


July 7-14—Department of School Administra- 
tion, N. E. A., at Portland, Ore. Wm. C. Bruce, 
Secy., Milwaukee. 

July 7-14—National Education Association at 
Portland, Ore. D. W. Springer, Secy., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

July 12-13 
tors’ Association at Salem. 
Secy., New Bedford, Mass. 


Massachusetts Public School Jani- 
Wallace C. Tilton, 
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‘‘Seventeen Years of Knowing How’’ 


Strensth—Organization—Service 


Expert Workmanship— Best Material—Sin- 
cerity of Purpose—Exclusive Devotion to 
Projection—have resulted in maintaining 
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the supremacy of Power's 
product throughout the his- 
tory of the industry. 


AWARDS 


American Museum of Safety, 
American Museum of Safety, 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Grand Prize, 1915 
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NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 
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Doing each thing well is the secret of the succ ma 
superintendents and hool board ecretarve Often the te 
which appea small, and in themselve ire of min mportar 
have a large bearing directly upon the successful u f executive 
office and upon the efficiency of a school system To reproduce 
methods which have worked well, and to relate little storie 
successful plan ised by official is the purpose 0 f this rlum 

lf it is to be of the widest possible value } th wd 
of this column must, themselves, co-operate by sending in the 
own schemes and plar Contribution hould be hort 


and to the point Editor 


RATING PRINCIPALS. 

Supt. C. R. Frazier of Everett, Wash., has in 
troduced the plan of rating principals on the 
basis of the estimate of the teachers in the re 
spective schools. Following is a list of the 36 
points upon which the teachers are asked to 
report. 


I. Personal Equipment. 
1. General Appearance 


2. Health 
3. Initiative 
4. Enterprise 


5. Capacity for leadership 
6. Accuracy 
7. Industry 
8. Enthusiasm 
9. Integrity and sincerity 
10. Self-control 
11. Promptness 
12. Tact 
13. Sense of Justice 
II. Social and Professional Equipment 
14. Academic Preparation 
15. Professional Preparation 
16. Understanding of children 
17. Interest in life of schoo] 
18. Interest in life of community 
19. Ability to interest patrons in schoo! 








20. Interest in lives of pupils 
21. Co-operation and loyalty 


22. Professional interest and growth 
23. Use of English 


Ill. Management. 
24. Care of light, heat and ventilation 


25. Neatness of buildings and grounds 
26. Care of routine 
27. Handling of discipline 
28. Management of play and athletics 
29. Definiteness and clearness of aim 
IV. Technique of Supervision. 


30. Follow up work in supervision 


31. Helpfulness to teachers in supervision 
32. Helpfulness to teachers in discipline 
33. Value of teacher’s meetings 

34. Value of visits to rooms. 

35. Moral Influence 

36. Spirit and tone of school 


General Rating. 
The teacher in giving her estimate of each of 
the 36 points in figures from 1 to 10. 


eer res re 9—10 
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The general rating is ascertained by adding all 
the ratings and dividing the sum by 36. The 
resulting quotient is considered the general judg 
ment of the teacher. 

In filing the report teachers are asked to state 
whether they have consulted their colleagues. 


A REQUEST FOR CO-OPERATION. 

An interesting expression of democratic spirit 
in school administration and a splendid appeal 
for co-operation was made recently by Supt. 
Elmer L. Cave of Bellingham, Wash., in a letter 
to the teaching corps of the city. The letter is 
worthy of study by superintendents. It reads in 
main: 

My Fellow Co-Worker: The school year 1916- 
1917 is nearing its close and our minds must soon 
be turned to the plans for the work of the next 
year. 

The slogan of the Bellingham Schools is “De- 
mocracy and Mutual Helpfulness.” Our school 


department is composed of a splendid body of 
men and women who are deeply interested in the 
work of our schools—men and women of brains 
and abilities. In the administration of the affairs 
of the schools of this city, your superintendent 
has always felt free to call upon the members of 
the teaching corps for suggestions on any phase 
of the school work. He has received much assist- 
ance from his co-workers and he desires to ex- 
press his deep appreciation of the fine spirit of 
loyalty and helpfulness he has enjoyed during 
the past eight years. Such a fine spirit of mutual 
confidence and helpfulness can have no other 
effect than the best upon our mutual interests 
and will always be an uplifting influence in our 
schools. 

Before any school administrator has a right to 
ask that his co-workers be loyal and mutually 
helpful, he must first set the example of being 
loyal and helpful. He must have the full con- 
fidence of his assistants and this will surely come 
if the administrator shows himself worthy of the 
support and confidence of his associates. 
in Appeal: 

At this time I desire once again to appeal to 
you to learn from you your views and needs in 
connection with your work as an _ individual 
teacher and to ask you for your suggestions on 
the question of how we can improve the work of 
our department. 

Will you not therefore write me frankly about 
your work as a teacher, pointing out to me very 
fully and frankly anything which in your judg- 
ment will add greater efficiency to the particular 
phase of the school work you are now doing? 
As a teacher working in a particular grade or 
handling a particular subject, you are in a posi- 
tion to make some valuable and helpful sugges- 
tions on the betterment of that work. 

Then I am sure you have helpful suggestions 
on the betterment of the work of the schools in 
general. I shall be very grateful to you if you 
will kindly make such suggestions for the im- 
provement and the efficiency of the department 
as you may care to make. 

Your Superintendent wants you to feel per- 
fectly free to make such criticisms for the better- 
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If you contemplate the installation 
of any Mechanical Drawing or 
Manual Training Equipment, it will 
pay you to write for prices and 
samples. 


POST’S Dependable Drafting Sup- 
plies and Furniture are made in our 
own Factory and supplied direct. 


Branches—San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


Main Office—Irving Pk. Station——Chicago, III. 


| Economic Conditions Demand 
Teaching of Thrift in Schools 


A System ee 
Without Faults BANK] | 


It helps children plan, 
earn and save—To “‘do 
their bit’’ for prepared 
ness—Relieves princi 
pals and teachers of all 
work and_ responsi- 
bility 











Size 
134x124" x6” 
One to a school 





The Automatic Receiving Teller 


Has solved the problem in many other schools. Why not in yours? 
There is a bank in your city, we believe, that will co-operate and 
assume all expense of machines and equipment, make collections 
and handle all details. Your permission to install is all we ask. 
Leave the burden of proof as to results to us. 
IS PAST THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 

[his machine received hundreds of indorsements at the Kansas City 
convention It is fully automatic, positive and accurate Delivers a 
d 


numbered receipt for every coin and identifies the depositor eneour 


ages children to be thrifty Important cities have adopte: 


Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ and further details 


| American Banking Machine Corporation geese 
General Offices: Saginaw, Michigan 
| New York Office: Equitable Bldg. 








ment of our schools as you may desire to make. 
Nothing you may say will be used against you, 
but on the contrary, you will be protected in any- 
thing you may see fit to suggest. We welcome 
constructive criticisms and therefore do we ask 
you to make them. Your Superintendent realizes 
that he must have the co-operation and help of 
every member of the teaching force, if he would 
have the work of our schools succeed. 

While it is not compulsory for any teacher to 
reply to this letter, I sincerely trust that I may 
have an expression from all of the teachers on 
the matters referred to above. Therefore, may I 
not have a reply to this letter any time between 
now and June ist? 

Trusting you will co-operate with me in my 
efforts to add to the efficiency of our schools, and 
to increase the happiness of each teacher in the 
schools, I am, cordially, your co-worker, 

ELMER L. CAVE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


OUT OF THE DAY’S WORK. 

Supt. W. J. Clark, of Fayette, Ohio, recently 
addressed letters to the parents of children in 
the schools, asking for suggestions or criticisms 
on the work of the various schools. The idea had 
its inception thru the fact that one parent volun 
tarily came to the superintendent’s office with a 
suggestion which was later carried out for the 
benefit of all concerned. It was the opinion of 
Supt. Clark that other parents might desire to 
offer similar suggestions. 

It was pointed out in the letters, that not all 
the suggestions made could be carried into exe- 
cution but each would be taken under advisement 
and tested for its true worth. 

A suggestion box was placed in each school 
room where the children were free to deposit the 
suggestions of their parents. 

Niles, Mich. A voluntary course in military 
training has been begun at the high school. The 
instructors are six students who took the train 
ing at Culver Military Academy. 

Norristown, Pa. The school day for the high 
school has been fixed at six and one-fourth hours 
Lesson periods are one hour in length, one-half 
being devoted to directive study and the remain 
der to recitations. 
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Form of Report of Home Work for School Credit used in Schools of* Butte, Idal 
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It’s safe to play on a Spencer cleaned floor. 











Banish the deadly broom 


A swept floor may look clean, but every- 
body knows all the most dangerous ele- 
ments of the dirt are still in the room. 
For that absolute cleanliness which is 
imperative today, you must have the 
strong snappy suction of the Spencer 
Turbine Cleaner. This reliable, cost- 
saving, easily-worked apparatus neither 
raises nor leaves dust. Instead of deadly 
germs being scattered into every nook, 
every particle is sucked up. The Spencer 
gives you the perfect sanitation you 
require. That is one of the reasons why 
the 


Spencer 
Vacuum Turbine 
Cleaner 


is the choice of all progressive 


School Boards. Ask us to tell you 
of other reasons why you should 
select the Spencer. Have it in- 
stalled during the summer vaca- 
tions. 

Write today for particulars. 

The 

S Turbi 


Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Avenue, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 























Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


—» Safety of Pupils 


This is the first consideration in 
planning for the summer over- 
hauling of school buildings. Full 
provision should be made for quick 
exit in case of fire by the installa- 
tion of Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, one 
pattern of which is illustrated herewith. 
These Bolts prevent entry from outside 
but operate instantly from the inside in 
case of need; they are a safeguard against 
loss of life. 


Quiet of Classes 


This may be secured by the appli- 
cation to room doors of Sargent 
Liquid Door Checks 
which close doors 
surely, quickly and 
without slamming. 
They are closing 
successfully thou- 
sands of school 
doors and are stand- 
ing the severe test 
of daily use. 





























Convenience 


The use of Sargent Pole Brackets, Hat 
Pins and Wardrobe Hooks will give 
ample coat-room facilities in small space. 
Other patterns of our manufacture may be 
' had to suit different conditions. 


Sargent Hardware is sold by representative 
dealers in all cities. 








Miniature view showing how the School- 
House Hat Pins, School-House Wardrobe 
Hooks and Pole Brackets are used. 





Sargent & Company, Manufacturers 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston 


New York Chicago 
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SPECIFICATIONS: Elevation 


made by the Internationa, Heater Company 


temperature of 70° in zero weather. 


complied with. 





are required | 


write this in the 





Room :\ arr So a 
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Furnish and set where shown on plans, 


one No. 62 INTERNATIONAL HEAVY DUTY SCHOOL HEATER 


and 1933 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The warm air and ventilating flues «re 
indicated on plans, and must be of such area as to | 
deliver and exhaust 30 oubio feet of fresh air 

| 


APPROVED BY 


per pupil per minute while maintaining a 


Detaile of conetruoction must 
be carefully followed and when erected a 
public test made in suitable weather to 
determine that the above conditions are 


Heaters 


| UNVENTILATED SCHOOL A CRIME 





Ventilation. 


| WHY? ??? 


. , Covering Bar - at BECAUSE: 
| fan a 
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WARMING 


of Utica, N.Y. 




















MOST OF OUR STATE LAWS have established 
thirty cubic feet of Fresh Warm Air per minute 
per pupil as the minimum standard requirement. of 


(1) Experience and scientific tests prove that health 
and efficiency are best promoted in well venti- 


and disease (including the white 
plague) increase in hot, stuffy, poorly ventilated 
rooms where many people are assembled. 

(3) Standard Ventilation cannot be continuously 
obtained without the use of mechanically-driven 


A _| The AMERICAN SYSTEM complies with the 





AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Address all inquiries to 


requirements of all State Laws. 


LOWER First Cost 
LOWER Cost of Main- 


tenance 
LOWER Cost of Oper- 
ation 
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Michael J. Dixon, head of the supply depart- 
ment of the New Orleans school board, died at 
his home June 8th after a long illness. Mr. 
Dixon became head of the supply department in 
1912, retiring last December because of ill health. 

Fall River, Miss. The school board has elim- 
inated sub or standing committees in accordance 
with recommendations of the survey committee 
presented early in June. The action of the board 
does away with committees on elementary, higher 
and special schools, and on studies, supplies and 
rules, as well as the committee on finance. The 
subcommittee on payrolls alone is excepted. 

Chicago, Ill. After a stormy session in which 
charges and animosities prevailed, the retiring 
board succeeded in making three important 
moves. The first was the large vote in favor 
of reappointing the 66 teachers dismissed last 
June for defying the Loeb rule. The second was 
the unanimous re-election of Supt. John D. 
Shoop for a four-year term, with an increased 
salary of $12,000. The third was the appoint 
ment of Lewis E. Larson as business manager of 
the board at a salary of $12,000. 

The new board which came into power on June 
19 immediately upset the work of its predeces 
sors by discharging Mr. Lewis E. Larson as busi- 
ness manager and Mr. Angus Roy Shannon as 
attorney of the schools. Mr. Jacob Loeb was dis- 
placed as president. Legal action has been 
threatened by the deposed officials. 

Boston, Mass. The board has adopted a scale 
of wages for janitors in the summer review 
schools. For daily sweeping of corridors, stairs, 
care of sanitaries and attendance at the build- 
ings, a wage of $2 per day is provided. For 
assembly halls, a rate of fourteen cents per thou- 


sand square feet for each time used up to twice 
per week has been fixed. No compensation may 
be given for any use in excess of twice each week 

Newark, N. J. Uncertainty in the coal market 
has made serious trouble for the board in obtain 
ing fuel to heat the schools during the coming 
winter. Of 55 bids received by the building com 
mittee for general supplies, only three were for 
coal and one covered only a few schools. 3ids 
for pea coal which were quoted at $4 per ton last 
vear, have been fixed at $5.90 per ton for July and 
August. After August the price will advance to 
$6.15 per ton. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Janitors in the employ of 
the public schools must hereafter undergo a 
physical examination to ascertain if they are able- 
bodied and capable of performing the hazardous 
duties of their positions. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. One hundred and ten 
voters and property holders have signed a peti 
tion asking for an investigation of graft allegs- 
tions made against members of the board of edu 
cation. The filing of the petition is the result of 
accusations made back and forth in the member 
ship of the board. The charges involve prac 
tically one-half of the members and a number of 
city and state officials. 

After several years of bitter school troubles, 
Greeley, Colo., seems to have decided to reform. 
At the recent city election, Judge Charles E. 
Southard was eleeted to membership on the 
school board without a single opposing vote. 

Governor Whitman, on June 9th, signed the bill 
reducing the membership of the New York school 
board from 46 to 7 and providing other changes 
in the state and city laws. The law abolishes 
completely the present board of education and 
terminates the terms of its members. It is pro- 


vided that the mayor shall, in January next, ap- 
point seven men who shall comprise the new edu- 
cational body. Two of these will come from 
Brooklyn, two from Manhattan, and one each 
from the boroughs of Queens, Bronx and Rich 
mond. 

The bill re-codifies the state education laws, 
radically amends the educational statutes per- 
taining to the city of Buffalo, and makes a num- 
ber of other changes. Greater financial independ- 
ence is given to the new board because it in- 
creases the tax levy which it may expend without 
consulting the board of estimate. The board is to 
have the use of a sum approximating $42,000,000 
or $45,000,000 a year. 

The last legislature of Oregon enacted three 
laws which, while believed to be aimed at certain 
school directors in Portland, is declared to in- 
volve other districts of the first class. The 
shorter term directors’ law which affects nine- 
teen cities of the first class, reduces the term of 
membership from five to four years. Other dis- 
tricts which are affected by the law include, 
Baker, Corvallis, Oregon City, Astoria, Roseburg, 
Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath Falls, 
Eugene, Albany, Salem, Dallas, Pendleton, La- 
Grande, The Dalles, McMinnville and Newberg. 

The directors in these nineteen cities are greatly 
opposed to the new law inasmuch as they feel 
it amounts to a lack of confidence in school board 
members. They hold that a longer term is neces 
sary to obtain efficient service from school board 
members because the work must be learned be- 
fore one can be proficient. It is the common ex- 
perience that men who are elected to school 
boards are without an adequate knowledge of the 
management of schools and without definite in- 
formation on educational topics. The average 
director gives little time to his school board work 
and he therefore must be educated. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board has reduced the 
teaching corps by nine to save the salaries of 
these instructors and to offset a threatened short- 
age in funds. The school district faces a pos- 
sible shortage of $16,000 next year and has been 
compelled to shorten the present school term. 
Under the ruling, the positions of director of 
drawing, assistant supervisor of music, assistant 
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Hudobaiser 


SCHOOL BUSSES 


are properly built—from 
proven specifications 
Since 1852 Studebaker has been building station 


wagons, omnibuses, hacks and passenger busses. 
We have solved the problem of carrying groups 
in safety, comfort and convenience. This knowl- 
edge of vehicle building is responsible for our 
ability to produce a school bus that meets every 


Studebaker School Busses are built close to the 
ground—they are not top heavy. 


The driver sits on a separate seat in the vesti- 
bule, with glass on all sides giving an unob- 
structed view of the road in all directions. 


turn gears. 


New York 
Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Dallas 

















supervisor of drawing and supervisor of physical 
training have been eliminated. 

The school board of San Francisco is consider- 
ing the adoption of a strict rule barring collec 
tions of money in the schools. It is believed 
that these donations are detrimental to the chil- 
dren because they create caste differences and 
make it embarrassing to children who cannot 
afford to give as much as the more wealthy. 

The plans for enlarging the Minneapolis school 
plant may be delayed thru the discovery of a 
joker in the legislative act authorizing a $4,466,- 
000 bond issue for the five-year program. The 
act as it stands makes it impossible to issue 
more than $1,000,000 in school bonds before 1919 
and this is believed to be insufficient to carry out 
the plans. 

As originally drawn, the bill provided that not 
more than $1,000,000 of the new bonds were to 
be issued in any one year. The maximum amount 
of bonds authorized and sold should not exceed 
$1,000,000 on January 1, 1918, $1,000,000 on 
January 1, 1919, and not more than $812,000 on 
January 1, 1921 and 1922. In other words, one 
issue must be retired before a second one can be 
sold. 

San Antonio, Tex. The board has unanimously 
elected Adams and Adams as school architects 
Mr. Calvin Goodloe has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of buildings. 

Xenia, O. The board has substituted French 
and Spanish in place of German in the public 
schools. 

Ridgefield Park, N. J. The board has adopted 
a resolution that war-bride teachers shall be re- 
tained on the teaching corps. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has raised the entrance 
age of kindergartners to 5 years and introduced 
a double system of sessions. The change is in- 
tended to benefit the pupils and to save the 
Salaries of eighteen teachers. 

The Chicago city council has delayed confirma- 
tion of the nine candidates named as school 
board members by Mayor Thompson. The situa- 
tion has been further complicated by the refusal 
of the Public School league to indorse three of 
the appointees 


Middleton, O. The board has adopted Eastern 
Standard time for the public schools. Similar 
action has already been taken by the city govern- 
ment. 

The school board of Philadelphia is facing a 
possible suit for exceeding its powers in the 
recent purchase of the Horner Building which is 
to be devoted to administrative purposes. Altho 
the purchase was made and the contract signed 
more than a month ago, serious doubts are en- 
tertained as to the legality of the purchase as 
the: building is not to be used strictly for school 
purposes. The board will employ an attorney to 
decide the legality of the action. 

George D. Crittenden, 89, died May 20 at Shel 
burne Falls, Mass., after a brief illness. Mr. 
Crittenden served on the school board for four- 
teen years. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. Attempted bribery and 
corruption have been charged against a board 
member in an affidavit said to have been sworn 
to by J. E. Porter. The document contains a 
detailed statement of an alleged conversation be- 
tween J. G. Strong and J. W. Berry, members of 
the board. In substance, it charges that Mr. 
Strong demanded $50 of Berry as a consideration 
for the former’s vote to elect Berry to the secre- 
taryship of the board. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board has approved a 
recommendation to lengthen the school day sixty 
m nutes, beginning with September. The change 
is intended to comply with the Welch law, pro- 
viding for supervised play from the third to the 
eighth years. 

East Orange, N. J. German has been elimin- 
ated from the high school course. Students at 
present enrolled in the subject are permitted to 
finish the work. 

3altimore, Md. The board has granted the use 
of thirty school buildings for community centers 
during the summer. Children will be taught 
various phases of food conservation and produc- 
tion. 


William H. Savory, formerly a member of the 


Detroit board of education, and later school 
supervisor, died at his home on May 23rd. 


In Studebaker Bus bodies are found all the de- 
sirable features of vehicle construction which 
make for the safety, convenience, comfort and 
health of the little ones. 


Studebaker School Busses are built with 10, 12 
or 14-foot cut-under bodies; with either glass 
sides or curtain sides; and with low-down short- 


Catalog No. 1114 shows large illustrations and gives 
detailed views of construction. It will be sent on 
request. If you want our representative to meet with 
your board—tell us when. 


STUDEBAKER 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World—Est. 1852 
Kansas City 


San Francisco 
Salt Lake City 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 
Boston, Mass. 














Brooklyn, N. Y. The board has unanimously 
adopted two recommedations presented’ by 
Thomas W. Churchill. The resolutions are in- 
tended as a house cleaning move in order that the 
board may be in shape to meet the criticisms 
embodied in the report of the education com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. The reso- 
lutions read: 

Resolved, That the Board of Education refer 
to the Board of Superintendents the preparation 
of an estimate of funds required to correct the 
defects reported by the Teachers’ Council and 
held by the Board of Superintendents to be im- 
possible of adoption because of lack of funds. 

Resolved, That the Board of Superintendents 
be requested to investigate the experiment now 
being made with intermediate or junior high 
schools, and report: 1, Whether the experiment 
with the ninth year classes should be continued 
in schools operating under the duplicate school 
plan or other plan as an experiment; 2, whether 
there should be organized centrally located 
schools of the seventh, eighth and ninth year 
classes in specially selected buildings, and, 3, 
whether any further extension should be made 
of the junior high school plan or any modifica- 
tion thereof be made at this time. 

Lawrence, Mass. The war threatens to dis- 
rupt the school board as two of the four members 
have already passed the examinations for officers’ 
positions in the Plattsburg camp. The two men, 
in case of appointment, will be compelled to 
resign and a special election will be necessary to 
choose successors. 

Youngstown, O. The board has employed Mr. 
Paul Boucherle as_ school. architect. Mr. 
3oucherle will plan all buildings to be erected 
during a period of one year, together with heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, grading, sidewalking, 
landscape gardening and other details. He is A 
be paid a sum equal to three per cent of the 
entire cost of the work done. 

Houston, Tex. For the first time in the history 
of the schools, two women sit with the school 
board. At the first meeting, Mrs. Charles 
Scholibo and Mrs. F. B. Dwyer, the new mem- 
bers, made their presence felt. The former won 
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waste basket should have. 
break and split like wicker. 


furniture and woodwork. 
Vul-Cot Baskets are fire-resisting. 


510-520 Equitable Bldg. 


Canadian Distributors: 





her point that manual training and domestic 
science should not be curtailed to meet a threat- 
ened deficit in funds. The latter displayed an 
exceptional knowledge of the needs of the various 
schools. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the New York board of education. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A school loan of $1,250,000 
is proposed by the board of education to meet 
current expenses and to provide for permanent 
improvements. The loan which will be divided 
into three parts will provide for an appropria- 
tion of $450,000 to supply needed funds for the 
remainder of the current year, for $600,000 to be 
used in carrying the deficit of the board and for 
general purposes, and the remainder to provide 
funds for the opening term in September. 

The Federation of Teachers’ Associations of 
New York City, which comprises 58 organiza- 
tions, has adopted a resolution pledging its loy- 
alty to the United States government and the 
country, and volunteering to undertake whatever 
duties and services its members may be able to 
render. The action was taken to uphold the 
Joyalty of the general teaching body which has 
been brought into question thru the actions of 
some of the instructors. 

The school board of Rapid City, S. D., at a 
recent meeting, adopted the ten principles con- 
tained in the report of the Department of Super- 
intendance of the National Education Associa- 
tion in March, 1917. The principles have been 
made a part of the minutes and will hereafter 
govern in defining the relations of the board and 
the superintendent. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has refused to 
allow teachers’ claims for salary deducted be- 
cause of illness, when such illness has been due 
to or was traced to conditions in the schoolroom. 
Two teachers had presented claims showing that 
their illness was due to insufficient heat in the 
schoolroom and to contact with the children. 
The board pointed out that compliance in their 
cases would mean no end of similar claims. 

The largest single public elementary school in 
Greater New York, under one principal, is the 
Waverley School which was opened as a dupli- 
cate school on May ist. The school has an en- 


It has all the wear-resisting qualities that the school 
It will not rust, dent or corrode like metal, nor will it 
There are no sharp corners to tear clothing or scratch 


They are light in 
weight. They are sanitary. Paper, pencil shavings, lunch 
scraps and other miscellany that finds its way into the 
average school basket, will not sift through to the floor, 
for the sides and bottoms of Vul-Cot Baskets are solid. 

Prices from 90 cents up. Sold by leading stationers and 
school supply houses. If not carried by your dealer, send for 
catalog and we will see that you are supplied. Write today. 


\ American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Complete stock of baskets at Chicago branch. 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., 266 King St. W. 
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Oswego Tinted Cambric Shade Cloth, 
made of fine quality muslin, 
pure oil colors. 
OTHER SHADE CLOTH. Made in 
colors which give a soft lighting effect, 
best suited to the students’ eyes. 


The School Boards of several of 
the largest cities in the country 
have selected two of our special 
colors of Oswego Tinted Cambrics, 
as standard for their school 
buildings. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
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Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


Chicago Address 
332 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, II. 








rollment of 4,474 children and seventy classrooms 
accommodating 103 different classes. 

With the operation of the duplicate system, all 
of these 103 classes are now on full time sessions 
daily, from nine to three, with one hour for 
lunch. The teaching staff remains practically the 
same. In addition to the regular academic sub 
jects, the school offers woodworking, dressmak- 
ing, homemaking, millinery, printing, drawing, 
music, elementary science, novelty work and 
reading. 

The school has a woodworking shop and a 
repair force of twenty students who do all the 
minor repairing which is needed for school fur- 
niture. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has ordered that 
the superintendent begin a friendly suit in the 
Supreme Court to determine the legality of the 
sabbatical leave of absence for teachers with halt 
pay. It is provided that no expense shall be in- 
curred by the school board in the institution ot 
such a suit. 

A recent examination of the eyes of Boston 
school children shows that fifteen out of each 
hundred are suffering from defective eyesight. 
This does not include those who have been fitted 
with glasses or otherwise treated. Of 87,179 chil 
dren examined, 6,036 need glasses. 

Children in the New York public schools held 
toothbrush drills in connection with oral hygiene 
week. There was also a field day with competi- 
tive toothbrush drills and prizes. 

Dayton, O. The board has created the offic 
of director of hygiene and supervisor of the 
teaching of hygiene. The appointment is for 
three years and the salary attached to the posi 
tion is $3,600. The plan of the board is to divide 
all children into groups according to their phy 
sical needs and to furnish that form of physical 
training which will remedy defects, remove weak 
nesses and improve the general health 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. John D. Shoop has recom 
mended the acceptance of an offer from the 
schools of Portland, Ore., for an exchange of high 


school teachers with the Chicago schools for one 
year. Under the conditions outlined, each teacher 


is to draw the salary allotted to her by the board 
of the city in which she is employed. 


Continu- 


ance of the arrangement will be dependent upon 
the satisfaction which the teacher gives in her 
work. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The finance committee has 
recommended that flat increases of $3 per week 
be given to teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendent. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 

A law recently passed by the California state 
legislature makes the official school day not more 
than six hours and restricts to four hours, the 
time a child under 8 years of age may be kept in 
school. A second law establishes the official 
school year from July 1 to June 30 of the follow- 
ing year. A school month of twenty days’ dura- 
tion is provided. 

The proposed Illinois law to prohibit frater- 
nities in the high schools is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality in the opinion of Attorney General 
Brundage. It is to be noted that the societies 
now existing are not to be abolished, their meet- 
ings are not prohibited, and they are not inter- 
fered with, except that it is unlawful for another 
pupil to join them. 

In explanation of the powers of the legislature, 
Mr. Brundage says: 

“While the legislature has the authority, under 
its police powers, to make rules and regulations 
for maintenance and management of _ public 
schools, it has no right to invade or infringe 
upon the inherent and constitutional rights of 
pupils or parents. Whether the bill violates 
these rights can be decided only by the courts.” 

The Massachusetts legislature has killed the 
measure directed against the fire hazard in 
schoolhouses. While the bill was known as @ 
schoolhouse measure, it applied also to hotels, 
boarding houses, tenement houses and assembly 
halls of more than two stories. The objections 
against the bill were the great expense involved 
in carrying out the law, and the provision for 
centralized authority. 

Governor Whitman of New York State has 
signed a bill making it possible to remove any 
teacher, principal or superintendent who utters 
any treasonable or seditious words or does any 
treasonable acts while holding such position. 
The act makes it possible for the board of educa: 
tion to bar pacifist propaganda among teachers. 
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“WE ARE WELL PLEASED” 


is the verdict of the users of our Scientific System of Recording and Classifying School 
Expenditures compiled by Hiram C. Case of the Education Department, State of 


ENQUIRE 


Ask for the names of some of the users. 
to them. Your School Year begins now. Better get in line. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED 


that the prices have not advanced with the daily rising market of school supplies? 
reason iS, we anticipated your order and supplied ourselves with the material when the 


REMEMBER!! 


$13.70 will give a medium sized school district or city a working supply which will last 
(according to population of School) about one year. 


Endorsed by United States Commissioner of Education, New York State 
Department of Education. Read article on Page 26, June issue this Journal. 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treasurer 


N. B.--We print anything on order for school use as well as 


Write 


The 


Albany, N. Y. 


commercial and private use. 








MISCELLANEOUS REPAIRS AND 
REPLACEMENTS. 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


at the school property in passing along the 
street. If the building is in good repair, neatly 
painted and properly located on the school 


grounds the effect is always better than if the 
opposite set of conditions prevail, yet the im 
portant thing under consideration here is the 
setting of the building against the landscape. 
Are the trees regular in size, location and kind ¢ 
Are the sidewalks smooth, clean, symmetrical 
and pitched properly? Is the school yard level, 
well graded, and well drained? Is there any 
grass or shrubbery ? 

These things, or the absence of them, repre- 
sent the difference between a school property 
that appeals to the passerby, and a neglected 
cinder-strewn school yard that is uninviting and 
even repugnant to visitors. In treating school 
yards we must bear in mind that school yards 
are built for the use of school children and not 
primarily for looks; moreover, that utilitarian 
treatment must have the right of way over the 
ornamental if both cannot be provided for. A 
high and dry playground the year round may 
be built at reasonable cost in almost any loca- 
tion. The playground should be graded to drain 
properly and preferably raised well above the 
sidewalk level. This necessitates a cement re- 
taining wall along the yard boundaries sutft- 
ciently high to prevent washing down. When 
the grading is done, good road gravel, that is, 
bank run gravel that contains no sand, and no 
boulders that will not pass thru a one inch ring, 
should be spread entirely over the ground to be 
devoted to play purposes to a depth of at least 
four inches. With this gravel should be mixed 
about twenty per cent of “gumbo” clay to in- 
sure its packing down tight and hard. Clean 
gravel will never pack, hence the need for a 
binding agent such as clay. This provides a 
playground that is clean, dry, and usable the 


year round, as well as giving at all times a 
pleasing appearance. Well constructed concrete 
walks and drives complete a job that needs no 
repairs and no apologies. This play space, with 
trees along the parking, and with bluegrass sod 
and suitable shrubbery placed where it can be 
protected and cared for, will give any school 
building a reputation for neat appearance, and 
will combine utility with beauty at a small 
first with nothing at all needed for its 
maintenance. Where red shale is available a 
light top coat of shale may be spread one inch 
thick on top of the gravel. Shale may also be 
used in driveways where expense prohibits 
cement, but crushed limestone is better suited 
for drives on account of its better wearing qual- 
ities and also because the crushed rock will not 
wash out, even on relatively sharp grades. <A 
beautiful color scheme may be worked out with 
white rock, red shale, and bluegrass sod. A well 
executed piece of work of this kind is a joy 
forever and well worth the price whatever that 
may be. 


cost 


Thruout this discussion on miscellaneous re- 
pairs and replacements we have tried to empha- 
size the economy of doing repair work with an 
eve to the permanent character of school prop 
erty. Repairs and replacements when needed 
should be made in a substantial manner. Un- 
less the work undertaken is intended for tem- 
porary service only, true economy lies always in 
the direction of a thoro job. While following 
the lines of least resistance in these matters 
sometimes results in makeshift methods of tin- 
kering which seem to result in immediate sav- 
ings of money, resort to means of expediency at 
the expense of thoroness is seldom if ever justi- 
tied. School buildings should be the best build- 
ings in any city, other class of 
buildings are more truly the property of the 
people, and if any particular portion of our 
social group needs the very best that we can 
give them, it must surely be the boys and girls 


because ho 


in our schools. Anything that makes for the 
safety and comfort of these little future citizens 
should be the thing striven for on the part of 
those of us who are responsible in so large a 
degree for their physical well being. The care 
of public school property is both a privilege and 
a duty, and we shall miss a large opportunity 
for service if we fail to appreciate the one, or 
fail to perform the other. 
STANDARDIZING SCHOOL BUILDING 
MEASUREMENTS. 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Comparable Data. 
School, “X". 
District, Pittsburgh. 
Year built, 1914. 
Educational Class, Upper elementary. 
Construction Class, First grade. 
Cubage, 1,094,696 cubic feet. 
Static capacity, 3377 units. 
Cost per 
Cost per static 
cu, ft. unit 


Cost of general work.. $142,091.98 $0.1298 $42.05 

Cost of heating and ven 
ee ere 29,038.00 0265 8.59 
Cost of plumbing... 10,543.33 0096 3.12 
Cost of electrical..... 5,672.85 0052 1.68 
(| Pe $187,346.16 $0.1711 $55.47 


Non-Comparable Data. 
‘ost of landscaping. . ....$8 7,547.00 
‘ost of abnormal foundations 8,169.00 
‘ost of fixed equipment .. 10,162.45 
‘ost of architectural service... 
‘ost of inspection. . 


12,183.73 
3,515.61 


~—_—_ 


ei ) ee re ee .. $41,577.79 
Total cost.... thudeaaye $228,923.95 
On the assumption that the above rules were 
in general use I still feel that comparative costs 
would not be reliable or authentic unless the 
rules were applied fairly and impartially. It is 
possible to apply any rule in a matter of this 
sort and by slight variations in its application 
to get considerable difference in the results. 
[s it not possible for us to persuade the United 
States Government Department of Education, 
or the Russell Sage Foundation, or any of the 
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Puffalo School Board 
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We recently sold one hundred No. 2 Schick Fire-Proof Paper Balers—two 
solid car-loads—to the City of Buffalo, N. Y., for use in the public schools. 
The School Board selected the Schick in preference to any other baler on 
the market not because it is cheaper, but because it is stronger, safer, 










Using a “‘Schick’’ means 
Economy -- Safety -- Profit 


A Schick Baler will pay for itself and earn money in any school. It eliminates the 
risk of fire starting in piles of waste paper. It turns waste into profit. Waste paper { 
is higher in price than ever. No one can afford to destroy a single pound of it. Paper 
mills are begging for all they can get and paying big prices. It’s important to bale 
waste not only because of the safety feature but because baled waste brings higher | | 
prices than unbaled. 

The Schick is strong, simple, easy to oper- 
ate—most compact baler on the market. Boy \ 
can operate. Takes up less room than a pile 
of waste on floor. Really costs nothing 
because it pays for itself and earns money 


Many of our customers say that the Schick 
Baler pays for itself the first year; some say 
it will do itin a few months. Depends upon 
the amount of waste you have. Made in 
six sizes, the right size for every school. 
Write Today for This Free Book 

and Special Offer to Schools 
“How to Make Money in Waste Paper”’ will 
reveal startling facts to you. Shows enormous 
loss in waste paper 
Tells how this waste can be turned 
into cash. Send for your copy 


SALESMEN AND JOBBERS WANTED 


Good opportunity for high 
school and college 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 5-B, Davenport, lowa 
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large endowed educational foundations to estab- 
lish an Architectural School Building Bureau / 
For a fee which would be sufficient to cover the 
cost it would then be possible for any architect 
or school board to send his plans with certified 
copies of the contract prices to such a bureau. 
The bureau would fairly and impartially apply 
rules similar to those above to such plans. The 
building would be, first, classified educationally ; 
second, it would be graded constructively; third, 
it would be cubed and the price per cubic foot 
definitely established; and fourth, the static unit 
capacity would be established and the cost per 
static unit obtained. <A certificate would be 
issued bearing the seal of this bureau and the 
architect or school board or anyone else inter- 
ested would have definite and unquestionable 
information which would be comparable with 
any similar building measured by the same 
bureau. I feel sure that if such a practice were 
established that school architects and _ school 
boards in most of the large cities in the country 
would avail themselves of such a service. They 
would take pride in having their building rated 
as highly as possible and in obtaining the lowest 
possible units of cost. It is likely that the gen- 
eral standard of school building design would be 
gradually raised and if school boards insisted 
on a certificate of this sort from their architect 
it certainly would tend to eliminate incompetent 
service. 
THE PURCHASE OF FUEL. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 

Oil for fuel has many advantages over coal. 
Its housing is accomplished with less labor and 
without noise or dust. Its use as fuel reduces 


the labor of the fire-room force to a fraction of 








CORRIDOR BELL— 

Metal case—dust proof — enclosed 
triple silver contacts. 

Loud clear tone—can easily be heard 
above the noise in corridors. 
eight-inch size best 
adapted for corridor use. 


SCHOOL YARD GONG— 

Designed specially for outdoor use. 
Absolutely watertight. 
heavy mat, provided with hood and 
guard as a protection from missles and 
to prevent birds from nesting in gong. 
Catalog No. 151035. 

Holtzer-Cabot Bells have been specified for 


years as a standard for use in connection with 
program bell systems. They have stood the 
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Jor Frogram Clock Sys fems 


CLASS ROOM 
BUZZER 

The ideal class- 
room signal. Metal 
case, dust proof, 
enclosed terminals, 
triple silver con- 
tacts. Agreeable 
tone, low but pen- 
etrating. Black 
finish. Catalog 


No. 151045. 
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that required in stoking coal; cost of mainten- 
ance of furnace settings is greatly reduced; and 
the cost of grate bars and fire tools is eliminated. 
Ash bunkers or ash barrels and the labor and 
cost of removing ashes, with its attendant dust, 
are no longer necessary. Fire-rooms are neat, 
and the labor of keeping the whole building 
clean is rendered substantially lighter by the 
substitution. 

The danger from spontaneous combustion is 
negligible, which is more than can be said of 
any bituminous or semi-bituminous coal. The 
danger from fire, with a properly designed plant, 
is also slight if a suitable flash point is specified 
and insisted upon for all deliveries. 

Fuel oil should be purchased under specifica- 
tions carefully drawn by an expert, setting forth 
the important characteristics such as gravity, 
fash point, heating value, and moisture or sedi 
ment. Provision should be made for the exac- 
tion of penalties in case the oil falls short of 
the requirements and for the payment of prem- 
iums if it exceeds the requirements of the con- 
tract. 

Contracts should also be made on the basis 
of the price per barrel or per gallon at a certain 
stipulated temperature. Quantities delivered 
should be checked up with the same care as in 
the case of coal. In addition to the volume it 
will be necessary for the janitor or school cus 
todian to note the temperature of the oil deliv 
ered. 

To determine the quality of the oil delivered 
and the price to be paid per barrel or per gallon, 
a sample should be taken from the tank wagons 
delivering the oil. Each sample should be taken 
to represent deliveries not exceeding 1,000 bar- 
rels and should be tested by an expert. Samples 
should be analyzed and tested to determine grav- 
ity, flash point, percentage of moisture, sedi- 


ment, and sulphur, and heating value (B. t. uw.) 
in accordance with the methods adopted by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

Payment should be made on the basis of the 
price named in the contract, corrected for varia- 
tions above or below the heating value (b. t. u.) 
named in the contract, as shown by the samples 
taken from the deliveries after the volume of 
oil delivered has been adjusted to take into ae- 
count variations in the temperature of the oil 
delivered. 

There would not appear to be any great diffi- 
culty in applying the same scientific and busi- 
ness methods to the purchase of oil as to the 
purchase of coal, and if the relative cost can be 
kept at a point where it can compete success- 
fully with the latter fuel, there can be no doubt 
that it will be used in many plants which have 
hitherto confined their purchases of fuel exelu- 
sively to coal. 


Shelbyville, Ky. The board has adopted rules 
for the qualifications of applicants who seek 
teaching positions. To be eligible to teach in the 
grades, applicants must have qualifications which 
constitute the minimum requirements for the fol- 
lowing classes: 

Class B—First, graduation from‘an accredited 
high school, or its equivalent; second, a minimum 
of twelve weeks’ study in an accredited normal 
school with credits; third, a county certificate. 

Class A—First, graduation from an accredited 
high school, or its equivalent; second, graduation 
from an accredited normal school or, in lieu of 
this, the applicant may present two years’ credits 
from a reputable college or university. Only 
Class A teachers may teach in grades 5, 6, 7, 8. 

To be eligible to teach in the high school, the 
applicant must have a degree from a university, 
or college of recognized standing, requiring 4 
four-year course above the accredited four-year 
high school. 
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Complete Domestic Science Equipment 


Buy ALL your Domestic Science 
Equipment fromus. You will find 
that we can furnish everything you 
require and save you time and 
money. Just send us a sketch and 
dimensions of the room you intend 
devoting to Domestic Science work 
and we will furnish you the equip- 
ment best suited to your purpose 
and show you the most efficient 
way of installing it. 


If you are now conducting classes 
in Domestic Science you will want 
a copy of our catalog at hand for 
instant reference. No matter 
what your requirements, we can 
furnish them and save you money. 
Consult us before ordering. 
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Among other things our line includes: 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEMONSTRATION TABLES GAS PLATES STOVES 
TABLES KITCHEN EQUIPMENT REFRIGERATORS CUTLERY 
OVENS CHINAWARE GLASSWARE ETC., ETC., ETC. 


SUPPLY CABINETS 





APRONS, CAPS, TOWELS SOAPS AND CLEANERS 


Write For a Copy of Our Catalog Today 











Serve Your Pupils a Wholesome Lunch 


The advantage of the school lunch room is no longer theory. It isa fact 
acknowledged by school authorities the country over. Our position as head- 
quarters for lunch room equip- E 

ment should commend us to 
your consideration when buy- 
ing. You will find our goods 
and our service superior to 
others. Our experts will de- 


sign both lunch room and kitchen 
to meet your special requirements. 























If your school now serves lunches 
you should have a copy of our cata- 
log. It will guide you to economi- 
cal purchases of lunch room equip- 
ment. No matter what your re- 
quirements, from a box of tooth- 
picks to a kitchen range, we can 
furnish just what you want at the 
price you want to pay. 


Write For a Copy of Our Catalog Today 


QUALITY \\ 
VALUE 
) 


PIX aLBERT PICK=Company 


208-220 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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School Bound 








PLEASE ORDER EARLY 





Delays in deliveries will be 
unavoidable this season 


Eagle Pencil Company 


(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ) 


New York 


703 East 13th Street 





Round, green polish. 








The Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals 


were awarded Eberhard Faber at the Panama-Pacific Exposition for 
Lead Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Bands and Rubber Erasers. 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PENCIL 





“FINE WRITING” No. 293 


information sent to educators upon request. 


EBERHARD FABER - - 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


Made in grades 1, 2, 3 and 4. Samples and 


NEW YORK 











HOME FROM SCHOOL. 
Margaret Seebach. 

All winter long his room lay still, 

Patient, and orderly and chill; 

I wiped away the unstirred dust, 

With little sighs, as mothers must; 

Each night beside the empty bed 

A little prayer I softly said; 

“Lord, keep my boy’s heart clean and free, 

And bring him safely back to me!” 


Windows and doors today stand wide, 
And, pouring in from every side, 

The summer breezes laughing go, 
Waving the curtains to and fro 

An open trunk beside the bed 
Displays its contents wildly spread, 
Crumpled in curious balls—dear, dear! 
What dreadful packing have we here? 


A tie rack, with its gorgeous load, 
Upon the nearest nail bestowed; 

A rod, disjointed, standing near, 
With fishhooks on the chiffonier! 

A camera, and snapshots gay 

Of boys and girls on holiday. 

(She has a charming face, that last! 
Ah me! must sons grow up so fast!) 


At bedtime, confidential chat, 

About who stole the tutor’s hat, 

Who used—or didn’t use—a “trot,” 

And who made A and who did not; 
With growls about the frightful knocks 
That washerwomen give to socks, 

And full descriptions—Greek to me!— 
Of how “our team licked U. of P.” 


A few short weeks—how fast they fly!— 

And time will come to say good-bye; 

A farewell brush to hat and coat, 

A lump to swallow in the throat; 

Then—silence, and the empty bed, 

And that brief prayer, so often said; 

“Lord, keep my boy’s heart clean and free, 

And bring him safely back to me!” 

—The Youth's Companion. 
Perfect Understanding 

When the iceman came out of the flat he 
found a small boy sitting on one of his blocks 
of ice. “’Ere!” he roared, “wot are yer sitting 
on that for? Git off of it!” 

The small boy raised a tear-stained face. 
“Was you ever a boy?” he queried faintly. 

“Of course I was!” fumed the iceman. 
“But “ 

“And did you never play truant?” cut in the 
youngster. 

“Of course I did!” snarled the iceman. “Now 
then you 

“An’ when you got home did yer father take a 








stick an’ !——’ 
A painful memory came to the iceman. “Sit 
where you are, my little man,” he said. “IJ 
understand.” 
Modern Education. 
“Helping a child with his lessons used to 
mean that you wrote a composition or did a few 


sums.” 


The teacher was finishing a discourse on lit- 
erature and some of its leading lights. 

“Now, James,” she asked, “which would you 
rather be, Shakespeare or Rudyard Kipling ?” 

“Kipling,” answered the lad, without a 
moment’s hesitation. “Why? ’Cause he’s 
alive.” 


! 


A Good Teacher, 

Perey is a shrewd little fellow, not at times 
above mild schemes for his own pleasure. The 
other day his music teacher commended him 
for a well-prepared lesson. 

“The little girl next door,” Perey answered, 
with an angelic smile, “has a man teacher. An’ 
when she gets a good lesson he takes her to a 


show.” 


“Richard doesn’t know his letters very well,” 
explained his mother to the school teacher, on 
the little boy’s first day at school, “but he’s very 
quick at learning figures.” 

“Let us see,” said the teacher, turning to the 
blackboard. “Now, dear,” writing the letter B, 
“what is this?” 

“Thirteen jamed togedder,” Richard proudly 
replied. 

“Why, Jimmie! Jimmie! You have forgotten 
your pencils again, haven’t you? Now, what 
would you think of a soldier who went to war 
without a gun?” 

“T’d think he was an officer,” was Jimmie’s 
innocent reply. 

Not Good Eating. 

Sunday School Teacher—Can you give us the 
reason why the lions did not devour Daniel? 

30v—W ell—er—er—I guess it was because he 


was all backbone and grit. 


A student was translat 
ing Freneh and continu 
ally using the pronoun he 
in referring to a goat: 

Professor: “Young 
man, you had better 
change the gender of that 
goat. You will have to 
milk her soon.” 

Grateful Papa. 

Miss Curley kept a pri 
vate school, and one morn- 
ing was interviewing a 
new pupil. 

“What does your father 
do to earn his living?” the 
teacher asked the little 
gir] 

“Please, ma’am,” was 
the prompt reply, “hi 
doesn’t live with us. My 
mamma supports me.” 

“Well, then,” asked the 
teacher, “how does your 
mother earn her living?” 

“Why,” replied the little 
girl, in an artless manner, 
“she gets paid for staying 
away from father.” 


Little Harvey — “Mam- 
ma, has your tongue got 
feet ?” 

Mamma — “Of course 
not. What makes you ask 
such a question ?” 





“My! how nice. 


“Why—er—we 


Little Harvey—*I heard papa say your tongue 
ran all day long, and I wondered how it could 


run without any feet.” 


“Joseph,” a mother is quoted as saying to her 
son, “I should think you would be ashamed to 
be in the same class with boys so much smaller 
than yourself.” “Well, mother,” replied Joe, 
“T look at it in a different way. It makes me 
feel fine to see how proud the small boys are to 
be in the same class with a boy like me.” 

Patriotic. 

A school teacher recently gave her pupils a 
lecture on patriotism. He pointed out the high 
motives which moved the militia to leave their 
homes and fight for their country. 

The school teacher noticed that one boy did 
not pay attention to the instruction, and as a 
test question he asked him: 

“What motives took the militia to the war?” 

The boy was puzzled for a moment, then, re- 
membering the publie “send-off” to the local 
regiment at the railway station, he replied: 

“Locomotives. 

At the Reunion. 

“So yours was the class of ’99 ?” 

“Yes. It was a distinguished class, too.” 

“In what way?” 

“There was nobody in it whom we called 


Fatty.” 


Ethel has one hundred in deportment. Whit 


have you got, Jack?” 


haven’t had that vet.”—Brownings. 
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| Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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Some Representative Middle West Schools 


Equipped with Standard ani 
Time Systems na 








LAKE LINDEN, MICH. 





JOHN D. CHUBB, Archt., 
Chicago 





Successful school archi- 
tecture is the result of long ex- 

perience combined with great care in 

the selection of materials and equipment. 

~. Discriminating Architects have found they*can 

safely stake their reputations upon “‘Standard”’ Electric 

Time Equipment. The reputation of ‘‘Standard’’ equipment is 

based upon years of satisfactory service and honest worth. 


Effective, helpful co-operation will be yours for the asking. Write home office 
or nearest branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, 


Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 


Brown-Marx Building 341 North Crawford Avenue 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: S56 Church Street 261 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 













Springfield, Mass. 


Marsh-Strong Building 46) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 




























Market Street 
































DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C 











Snowden Ashford, Architect 


631 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of This Building i P 


DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Nov. 7.1916 h 
‘ . ° lin ing them 


Gentlemen: Iam writing to you that we find the 
Austral Window a great improvement over the old 
style used for school buildings. At first glance two 
things about this window strike one as being its 
chief characteristics—first, the ease with which the 
window may be adjusted, and secondly, the fact cella wie Mae Aneeihaed headd 
. . . : " S OIS are e ardes ) 
that it affords ample ventilation without a draft. Pitted ks Mu 
; OoOns¢ VALO Ol . SIC 
Personally I should like to see all our new school WY. Institute of Music: 
buildings equipped with this type of window. 
Very respectfully, 
G. C. Wilkinson, Principal. 


Cabot’s Quilt has made m¢ 


that Quilt is perfect. 
and fire-retarding. 


cushion of dead-air spaces. 


Write for New School Catalog, Ready Jan. 15th, 1917 


Austral Window Co. 


101 Park Avenue New York 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 








eee all othe deadening 


} 


the st dene} 


Cabot’s “Oui 


Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound-proof 


it’’ 


re buildings really sound-proof 


methods combined. a SIC% al 
ldings to deaden, and the N. E. 
Canadian Conservatory of Music, 


il Art, and many others show 


up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, 


Send for sample and tull catalog. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 
Chicago 


24 W. Kinzie St., 


Sound-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof 
Quilt is the only deadener that breaks 


elastic 





























